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THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. 


INTRODUCTION. 


gs 1. ‘The finest of human intellects, exercising 
boundless control over the finest of human language.’ 
If these words, in which Plato’s genius has been de- 
scribed, are to be taken, not as the language of misguided 
enthusiasm, but as the verdict of competent criticism, we 
may well pause, in approaching the Republic, in order to 
attempt to grasp the situation, philosophical and pohti- 
cal, that produced the masterpiece of Greek literary 
effort which lies before us. 

After the storm comes the calm. The Peloponnesian 
War was over; Athens had passed through the oli- | 
garchic revolution of the Four Hundred, and through 
the tyranny of the Thirty; Socrates and Plato, amongst 
their fellow-citizens of Athens, had looked upon the de- 
struction of their city’s walls, the walls which had made 
Athens what she was; public irritation and private 
resentment had cut short Socrates’ few remaining years 
_ of life—he was more than seventy years of age at the 
time of his impeachment—when Plato relinquished that 
promiscuous intercourse with all classes of citizens, 
which he had practised as Socrates’ companion, for the 
private study of philosophy. He made the Academeia, 
a gymnasium lying on the north-east side of Athens, his 
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home; whence, without passing through the city,’ he 
could reach the Lyceum, another gymnasium on the | 
north-west, which had been Soerates’ favourite haunt || 
(ras ἐν Λυκείῳ διατριβάς, Huthyphro, init.); and in.the 1 
Academeia he delivered the results of his philosophical | 
inquiries to all those who came to hear him. ! 

In the intervals of his systematic studies, his mind, } 
continually reverting to the friend and master whom he | 
had made the companion of his life, he poured forth a | 
continuous series of biographical sketches, in which he | 
treated all those ethical questions which engaged atten- ἢ 
tion at the time, in relation to Socrates’ life and Socrates’ | 
Opinions with regard to them. It wasa labour of love, | 
demanding systematic work and careful elaboration, and ἢ 
could never have been carried out without an absorbing | 
interest in the character of the man who is the hero of | 
these Dialogues. | 

In the Republic of Plato, the completest and most | 
elaborate of all his Dialogues, we find ourselves at " 
a new point of departure in Greek philosophical || 
thought. } 

The first philosophers were the Ionian physicists, such } 
as Thales and Anaximenes, with whose systems Socrates || 
had little or no sympathy. Next came Pythagoras, who | 
thought that number was the essence of all things, a | 
belief which must have swayed Plato’s dictum in} 
Republic, Book VI., page 546 OC, viz. that disregard of | 


a certain ‘perfect number’ (ἀριθμὸς τέλειος) is fatal to} 
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the existence of a good city. Reference to Pythagoras 
teaching is also found on pages 600 B and 5380 D. | 

But although this philosopher exerted no small in-} 
fluence over Plato’s fancies, we must pass to the Eleatie} 


1 See Lysis, init. ἐπορευόμην μὲν ἐξ ᾿Ακαδημείας εὐθὺ Λυκείου τὴν 
ἔξω τείχους ὑπ᾽ αὐτὸ τὸ τεῖχοϑ. 
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school to trace the origin both of Socrates’ method and 
of Plato’s philosophical system, 

Socrates’ method was that of the Eleatic Zeno, who is 
styled by Aristotle the father and founder of dialectic ; 
it was principally a negative method, 1.6. it tended 
towards the destruction of error and the testing of 
facts. This method Socrates shared with the Sophists, 
a number of men professing to teach ethic, some of 
whom had applied this Eleatic method of criticism to 
all relations of life with a corrupting and subversive 
effect that had roused the indignation of orthodox and 
constitutional Athenians. 

Passing on from the method to the system, we find 
that the Eleatic school held the belief that the world 
of sense, that is, tangible objects, did not really 
exist. This is in direct agreement with the system 
of philosophy which Plato constructs in Books VI. 
and VII. of the Republic’; where objects of sight 
and touch (φαινόμενα) are stated to be three times 
removed from their Real Originals, of which they are 
‘emanations. 

Independently of this negative, or Eleatic belief, 
Plato’s philosophy also had its positive side; it recog- 
nised as the origin of all being certain forms (εἴδη) 
cognisable only by pure reason (Νοῦς). Λόγος τελευτᾷ 
εἰς εἴδη, page D11 C. In this belief we see the influence 
of Anaxagoras, a philosopher who was driven from 
Athens, B.c. 432, who spoke of νοῦς, or Intelligence, as 
the designing and arranging principle of the universe.’ 
Since the expulsion of Anaxagoras, positive philosophy 
had held no place in Athens. As a substitute for it the 
lectures of Sophists had engaged public attention and 

1 See abstract of the Dialogue, Zibb. citt. 
2 See Aristotle, Metaph. i. 8. 
B.2 
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had fostered private inquiry. The Sophists’ lectures, 
like their method, were rather critical than positive: 
the Sophists did not contribute to general knowledge ; 
they proved the fallacy of this question or that, and 
those of them who were inclined to rhetoric, taught the 
art of persuasion. But Plato, following upon hints 
dropped by Socrates, and not merely reproducing the 
words of his teacher, struck out again into the path of 
constructive philosophy. Whilst he shows us in his 
Dialogues that no one appreciated the Socratic and 
Sophistic method, or ἔλεγχος, better than himself, it is 
in the Republic, beyond the other Dialogues, that he 
demands, under the characters of the sons of Ariston, 
a positive and coherent account of Justice, of Being, 
and of God. Whilst therefore sharing in the general 
tendency of Hleatic thought, Plato must be regarded 
as having developed and elaborated the main tenet of 
Anaxagoras’ philosophy. 

With this brief account of the conditions which 
furnished the occasion and the speculative direction of 
the Republic, we proceed to inquire into what divisions 
the Dialogue naturally falls. 


§ 2. Setting aside the division into books, at once arbi- 
" trary, and, as in the case of Books II. and IIL., incorrect, 
we find that, speaking very generally, there are three 
main divisions of the Dialogue. 

I. There is the preface, or, as Socrates calls it (page 
357 C), the προοίμιον, which lasts from the beginning 
of the work to the end of the first book, and is carried 
on to page 367 H, that is, rather less than half Book 
Il. This first part is occupied with a refutation of 
popular and Sophistical definitions of, and opinions 
concerning, justice, and with an elaborate statement of 
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the advantages of injustice, given as a challenge to 
Socrates by the two sons of Ariston. eo τς 

II. In the second division of the Dialogue we ee 8, 
defence of Justice given at length by Socrates, who finds 
it necessary to put the growth of an imaginary city — 
before the minds of his hearers (εἰ γιγνομένην πολιν 
θεασαίμεθα λόγῳ, page 369 A), in order to discover the 
growth of J ustice in that city, and to transfer it ana- 
logically to the mind of individual man. The description 
of the origin, the life, the requirements of this State, 
and the education of its members, together with sundry 
ἀπορίαι, ἐ.6.. difficulties, put forward and discussed, oc- 
cupy the remainder of Book II. and the whole of 
Books I1I.—V. inclusive. But in Book V. the Dialogue 
is beginning to assume a more analytical and esoteric 
phase. Socrates has already thrown out a hint of this: 
he has already admitted that his State and his Justice 
hitherto described are accommodated to popular com- 
prehension: καὶ εὖ γ᾽ ἴσθι, ὦ Τλαύκων, ὧς ἡ ἐμὴ δόξα, 
ἀκριβῶς μὲν τοῦτο ἐκ τοιούτων μεθόδων, οἵαις νῦν ἐν τοῖς 
λόγοις χρώμεθα, οὐ μή ποτε λάβωμεν: ἄλλη γὰρ μακροτέρα 
καὶ πλείων ὁδὸς ἡ ἐπὶ τοῦτο ἄγουσα: page 435 Ὁ. 

Jil. Now, however, as the last ἀπορία, viz. ‘The ruler 
of the State must be a philosopher,’ is proposed, and to 
some extent settled, Socrates suggests that the thorough 
and complete solution of the whole of this point would 
be quite sufficient to set the main inquiry at rest, 
without entering upon other points connected with it: 
ἔμοι γ᾽ οὖν ἔτι δοκεῖ ἂν βελτιόνως φανῆναι, εἰ περὶ τούτου 
μόνου ἔδει ῥηθῆναι καὶ μὴ πολλὰ τὰ λοιπὰ διελθεῖν μέλλοντι 
κατόψεσθαι τί διαφέρει βίος δίκαιος ἀδίκου (Book VI. init.). 
And this, on the whole, is the purport of the rest of the 
Dialogue, 1.6, Book VI. to X. fin. This part starts with 
a, study of the philosophic nature, gives the education 
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necessary for its development, propounds and accommo- 
dates to the philosophic nature the theory of ᾿Ιδέαι, and 
with a digression upon the various degenerated forms of 
the perfect State, comes to an end in an account of the 
rewards that follow upon a life lived a to 
philosophy and justice. 

To sum up, then, there are three parts into which the 
Republic may be divided. First, the prelude; secondly, 
the discovery of Justice through the creation of an 
Ideal State; thirdly, the elaboration and idealization 
of this State through a carefully worked out system of 
philosophy. 

This division has been called a rough one; we proceed 
to give a more detailed view of the structure of the 
work. 


I. The first part, or preface, may conveniently be kept, 
viz. Book I. wit.—Book II. page 367 E. 


11. Next we have the creation of a State, and the 
nature of Justice as found in it, pages 8367 H—435 A. 


III. Transference of Political Justice to man by . 
analogy, pages 435 A—449 B. 


IV. Three ἀπορίαι, or τρικυμίαι, arising out of the 
question, ‘How is the State to be managed?’ pages 
449 B—505 A. 


V. Philosophical system of “Idéa, or Real Existence, 
pages 505 A—541 B. 


VI. Different forms of degeneration from the Ideal 


State, and the types of man corresponding to them, pages 
548 B—579 C. 


VII. Comparison between the just and unjust man ; 
and their respective rewards, 579 C—fin. 
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§ 3. Following upon the first division of the Dialogue, 
the question demands attention—How far is the Republic 
a constructive dialogue? ‘With a few exceptions, such 
as the Apology, and perhaps the Cratylus, which Professor 
Jowett looks upon as of a neutral stamp, Plato’s Dia- 
logues may be divided into two kinds: positive and 
constructive, and negative and destructive; ὕ.6. those 
which try to prove, and those which try to disprove, 
some position or positions. Of the former the Phaedo, 
Crito, Symposium, and Phaedrus may be taken as ex- 
amples; of the latter the Lysis, Charmides, Laches, 
Protagoras, and Meno. The Dialogue before us is 
compound, {.6. it partakes of both kinds. In the 
first division of the book, viz. init.—367 EH, Socrates 
is avowedly trying to disprove, and not to prove. He 
first destroys that definition of justice which is attri- 
buted to Simonides or Homer, or some other wise man ; 
see 33D H, Μαχούμεθα dpa, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγὼ, κοινῇ ἐγώ τε Kat σὺ, 
ἐάν τις αὐτὸ (sc. this definition of justice) φῇ ἢἣ Σιμωνίδην 
ἢ Βίαντα ἢ Ἱ]ιττακὸν εἰρηκένα. He next combats at 
length a definition given by the inferior Sophist of 
the day, and shows that it is incorrect, see 352, seqq. ; 
and, when he has twice shown the falsity of existing 
opinions on the question, ‘What is Justice?’ he openly 
confesses that he himself knows nothing at all of its 
true nature; see 354 B: πρὶν ὃ τὸ πρῶτον ἐσκοποῦμεν 
εὑρεῖν, TO δίκαιον ὅ τι TOT ἐστίν, ἀφέμενος ἐκείνου ὁρμῆσαι 
ἐπὶ τὸ σκέψασθαι, περὶ αὐτοῦ εἴτε κακία ἐστὶ καὶ ἀμαθία, εἴτε 
σοφία καὶ ἀρετὴ . . . . ὥστε μοι νυνὶ γέγονεν ἐκ τοῦ δια- 
λόγου μηδὲν εἰδέναι. 

So far in the Dialogue we have nothing of constructive 
import, with the exception of a few points by means of 
which Socrates overcomes Thrasymachus’ position, which 
will be noticed in the text. And in the beginning of 
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Book II. we merely encounter a re-statement of 
Thrasymachus’ position and an elaboration of his 
arguments; with which re-statement the first part of 
the Republic is held to conclude. 

The earnest challenge of the sons of Ariston, πότερον 
ἡμᾶς βούλει δοκεῖν πεπεικέναι ἡ ὡς ἀληθῶς πεῖσαι ὅτι παντὶ 
τρόπῳ ἄμεινόν ἐστι δίκαιον εἶναι ἤ ἄδικον (Book II. ὁγυ.), 
has roused Socrates to an unusual effort, which he veils, 
as always, under the pretence of incapacity. He begins, 
not to tell them what Justice is, but to ask them to 
try with him if they cannot find a larger organism than 
the human soul wherein Justice dwells, and so to over- 
come the difficulty. ‘Let us,’ he says, ‘construct a 
State, and find where Justice dwells in the State’ 
(page 369 A). The word γιγνομένην here shows that 
we now have something to look for from Socrates him- 
self,—that he has for the time renounced the destruction 
of error, and is entering upon the construction of a 
truth. ‘ 

This constructive character the Dialogue maintains 
to its end. For the construction of a State is found 
to involve the construction of a complete system of 
education for all classes, and out of this system, 
again, there arises the necessity for constructing 
another and a more esoteric system of education for 
the upper class, and this involves the complete 
elaboration of a philosophical system. And _ besides 
these two systems of education and this system of 
philosophy which are contained in the Republic, we 
have a great deal of information and suggestion upon 
various other subjects conveyed to us by the way; for 
the Dialogue, although it has its unity, is far-reaching 
and discursive. 

It must therefore be apparent to any one at all 
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familiar with the negative character of Platonic writing, 
what a valuable link in the chain of Greek thought hes 
before us in the Republic. Two complete systems of 
education and one of philosophy, a treatise upon the 
interdependence of classes in a State, trade, medicine, 
poetry, political economy, religion, the position of woman, 
death, slavery, the relation between mind and body, 
music, courage, temperance, science, immortality, all 
different systems of government, love, war, the stage, 
revolution, such, and many more questions of minor 
interest, do we find treated, in many cases with great 
care and elaboration, in this unique and _ universal 
Dialogue. | 


§ 4. We next come to inquire if it is possible from 
internal evidence to discover the motives that induced 
Plato to compose this Dialogue ? 

There can be little doubt that, amongst other motives, 
Plato approached the composition of the Republic with 
the intention of vindicating Socrates’ life and opinions. 
It is an Apologia pro vita eyus. It may be replied to 
this that nearly all Plato’s Dialogues partake, more or 
less, of this intention; and the reply would be true. 
Piato, we can see, had an unbounded veneration for the 
protagonist of his Dialogues as a man, as a philosopher, 
and as a dialectician. He must have experienced the 
bitterest grief at Socrates’ death, and must have devoted 

a great part of his life to storing up, in these vivid dia- 
-lectical portraits, reminiscences of his guide, philosopher, 
and friend. Now the Dialogue before us is at once the 
longest, with the exception of the Zaws, and by far the 
most wide-reaching ‘in the subjects of which it treats. 
(These subjects have been briefly summarized above.) It 
is, in fact, Plato’s greatest effort. We expect, then, in 
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Plato’s greatest effort to find the completest and the 
best account of Socrates’ life and opinions. Those 
who look in Plato for anecdotes about Socrates will 
be disappointed, and must turn to the Memorabilia of 
Xenophon. Plato does not deal in anecdotes. He 
never fell into what the author of Vivian Grey would 
call his anecdotage. He is too much of an artist to en- 
deavour to depict a man solely by what he did; he’ 
gives us the true account of his character by showing 
what he would have said and done under certain 
circumstances. 

If we view Plato and Xenophon in their respective 
ways of treating the character of Socrates, we find that 
Plato’s manner 15 romantic or poetic, whilst Xenophon’s 
is matter-of-fact ; that there is, in fact, the same distinc- 
tion between them which Aristotle draws between poetry 
and history. He says, ‘There is this difference between 
the historian and the poet: the former tells us what 
has happened, the latter what would happen. For 
poetry is concerned with the general, and history with 
the particular.’! Plato has clearly laid down for us 
the general lines of Socrates’ character, as well as 
Xenophon ; but he has done so by means of giving us 
a broad and a coherent account of the principles which 
formed his character. 

Plato himself would have been loth to hear himself 
termed a poet; he condemns most poets and their poetry, 
and drives them from his Ideal State?; he even depre- 
ciates Homer,’ although ‘his endless quotations show 


1 See Poetic, ix. 1451 ὃ, τούτῳ διαφέρει τῷ τὸν μὲν τὰ γενόμενα 
λέγειν, τὸν δὲ οἷα ἂν γένοιτο. διὸ καὶ φιλοσοφώτερον καὶ σπουδαιότερον 
ποίησις ἱστορίας ἐστίν. ἡἣ μὲν γὰρ ποίησις μᾶλλον τὰ καθόλου, ἣ δ᾽ 
ἱστορία τὰ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον λέγει. 


2 See p. 398. 3 See Book X. init. 602, Ὁ. 
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how he read and admired him; but he was a poet in 
this, the real, sense, of which Aristotle speaks. He 
tells us what were and also what would have been 
Socrates’ opinions. 

Plato, then, was a poet in this ἘΠ but it does 
not follow, as a writer supposes in his preface to 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia (Oxford Ed.), that Plato’s 


portrait of Socrates given us in the Dialogues is an 


-jdealization. To us the otherwise marvellous con- 


sistency of the character renders this an impossibility, 
especially in regard of Socrates’ religious professions, 
his method of dialectic, his humour, and, a point 
difficult of illustration, but of the greatest weight, 
his manner. 

To place before his readers a complete account of 
Socrates, his beliefs, his method, and his character, is 
one of the objects of Plato’s Republic. But there is 
another object which Plato had in view, bearing no 
direct reference to Socrates, viz. the presentation of an 
Ideal State; and this object 1s to be explained by the 
absorbing interest felt by every Greek in the politics of 
a free city, the love of a Republic and the hatred of 
a Despotism. Hach citizen of a Greek city had his: 
political opinions, and no doubt each citizen had his 
political hobby. Putting together this philo-political 
feeling, and a further one, viz., the love of one’s own 
creations, upon which Plato himself insists,| we may 
feel certain that the work grew under his hands, and 
that the gratification of watching his city’s growth 
urged the maker of the city to further efforts than he 
at first intended. 


1 of δὲ κτησάμενοι διπλῇ ἢ οἱ ἄλλοι ἀσπαζυνται αὑτὰ. ὥσπερ yap of 
ποιηταὶ τὰ αὑτῶν ποιήματα καὶ οἱ πάτερες τοὺς παῖδας ἀγαπῶσι... 


τ 300, Ὁ 
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Again: Plato’s Republic is evidently a work of art, 
the work of a mind bent on a complete and beautiful 
creation. The definition of such a work is laid down 
by Aristotle in his Poetic (1450 jin.) in these terms, τὸ 
yap καλὸν ἐν μεγέθει καὶ τάξει ἐστί. And he also states 
that the magnitude of the work must be in propertion 
to its importance: μέγεθος ὑπάρχειν μὴ τὸ τυχόν. If we 
allow that these principles of artistic construction are 
correct, and if we grant that Plato considered justice 
to be a subject demanding the most lengthy and de- 
tailed treatment, and the most elaborate development 
from popular to scientific definition, we may at the 
same time gather that he looked upon it as a theme 
specially susceptible of artistic treatment, from various 
points of beauty which distinguish the Dialogue. We 
do not here speak of such points of beauty as the sim- 
plicity of the style and the lucidity of the argument: 
they are natural to the writer, and inseparable from his 
style.! We speak rather of conscious and exceptional 
efforts to adorn his work. Such an effort results in the 
elaborate sketching of character which presents to us 
the admirable portraits, among others, of the violent 
Thrasymachus and the sincere yet sceptical Glaucon. 
Another such effort relieves the monotony of construc- 
tive dialogue, whilst it illustrates the text of the 
speaker, by the introduction of short romances, fables, 
and allegories. Such are the story of Gyges and his 
ring in Book II., the allegories of the cave in Book VIL, 


1 To the simplicity and lucidity of Plato’s writing John Sterling 
bears witness. See Carlyle’s Life of John Sterling, Library Edition, 
p. 139, 1870: ‘For philosophic inquiry and truths of awful 
preciousness, I would select as my personages and interlocutors 
beings with whose language and ** whereabouts” my readers would 
be familiar, Thus did Plato in his Dialogues. 
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and of the ship’s captain in Book VI., and the narrative 
of Er concerning the after life in Book X. 
Theognis' wrote— 


Κάλλιστον τὸ δικαιότατον, λῶστον δ᾽ ὑγιαίνειν, 


7 i \ rn @ « ς 
Hoéucrov δὲ τυχεῖν ὧν τις ἕκαστος ἐρᾷ, 


where it is noticeable that Justice (the theme of the 
Republic) is placed first amongst human blessings, and 
described as ‘the fairest’; and Plato in his Dialogue 
concerning Justice felt with Theognis that it was a 
subject which called for the decoration of the artist 
as well as the research of the philosupher. 

Another and a more special motive makes itself ap- 
parent here and there in the Dialogue, viz., the desire 
to rebut specific charges against Socrates, and especially 
_ to answer those brought against him in the Clouds 
of Aristophanes! and the indictment of Anytus. We 
know that the latter was expressed in the words: 
Σωκράτης ἀδικεῖ ovs μὲν ἡ πόλις νομίζει θεοὺς ov νομίζων, 
lepa δὲ καὶ καινὰ δαιμόνια εἰσφέρων: ἀδικεῖ δὲ καὶ τοὺς νεόυς 
διαφθείρων. ᾿ 

To take the latter charge first: we find a distinct. 
statement as to the corruption of young men, in Book 
VI. 492 Α. ἣ καὶ od ἡγεῖ, ὥσπερ οἱ πολλοὶ, διαφθειρομέ- 
νους τινὰς εἶναι ὕπο σοφιστῶν véous,.... ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ αὐτοὺς 
τοὺς ταῦτα λέγοντας μεγίστους εἶναι σοφιστάς; Here he 
denies that corruption of a class can be effected by in- 
dividuals, and asserts that society and its depraved 


1 In Rep. p. 583, B, we meet this expression, after two proofs 
have been given of the superiority of justice to injustice, dls ye νικη- 
kos 6 δίκαιος τὸν ἄδικον. This expression cannot fail to recall at 
_ once the episode of the word-battle between the δίκαιος and ἄδικος 
λόγος in the Clouds ; and if we add the other points of coincidence 
between the two works, we shall not fail to conclude that Plato 
wrote with distinct reference to that comedy of Aristophanes. ᾿ 
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taste is the real corrupter. Thus he answers the latter 
count of Anytus’ indictment and the whole plot of 
Aristophanes’ play. Of the charge of impiety we must 
speak more in detail, because we have to gather, not 
from a single passage, but from many scattered up and 
down in the Dialogue, Plato’s opinion as to this charge 
against Socrates. In the Clouds Socrates is represented 
as repudiating the existence of the gods— 


Ποῖος Zevs ; οὐ μὴ ληρήσεις" οὐδ᾽ ἔστι Ζεύς. 


1, 8θ1--- 


‘just as he is charged in Anytus’ indictment; and he is 
also represented, καινὰ δαιμόνια εἰσφέρων (in Anytus’ | 
words), by Aristophanes in the same play. 


ΣΤ. ὃ δ᾽ ἀναγκάζων ἐστὶ τίς αὐτὰς οὐχ 6 Ζεὺς, ὥστε 
φέρεσθαι : 
OQ. ἥκιστ᾽ ἀλλ᾽ αἰθέριος Δῖνος. ll. 379, 80. 


How does Plato answer these charges? In the first 
place he represents the Socrates of the Republic as 
eminently orthodox in religious belief and religious 
observance. When Socrates comes to these subjects 
in the course of founding his city, he remarks that to 
Apollo of Delphi must be left the greatest, the best, 
and the first legislation, τῷ μέντοι ᾿Απόλλωνι TO ἐν Δελφοῖς 
τά τε μέγιστα Kal κάλλιστα Kal πρῶτα TOV νομοθετημάτων 

. ἱερῶν τε ἱδρύσεις καὶ θυσίαι καὶ ἄλλαι θεῶν τε καὶ δαιμό- 
νων καὶ ἡρώων θεραπεῖαι, p. 427 Β. This is the teacher 
who was accused of disregarding the gods of his 
country ! For, be it noted, it is to Apollo,! Θεὸς πατρῷος 
of Attica, and not to Zeus, that Socrates refers questions 
of religion, a course that should satisfy the most fasti- 


ἵν, Euthydemus, 802, C fin. ᾿Απόλλων πατρῷος διὰ τὴν τοῦ 
Ἴωνος γένεσιν. 
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dious of Athenian ritualists. And this is not a solitary 
instance of his orthodoxy.! We find on page 461 H, that 
the family regulations of the State are to depend upon 
a system of lots subject to the consent of the Pythia, 
ἐὰν 6 κλῆρος ταύτῃ ξυμπίπτῃ καὶ ἡ Πυθία προσαναιρῇ.." 

In the next place Socrates in the Republic is repre- 
sented as removing from the gods all those charges of 
cruelty and lust which legend had attached to them One 
thus on page 377 Εἰ seqq. ὃ εἰπὼν οὐ καλῶς ἐψεύσατο, ὡς 
Οὐρανός τε εἰργάσατο ἅ φησι δρᾶσαι αὐτὸν Ἡσίοδος, 5 τε αὖ 
Κρόνος ὡς ἐτιμωρήσατο αὐτόν. τὰ δὲ δὴ τοῦ Κρόνου ἔργα 
καὶ πάθη ὑπὸ τοῦ υἱέος, οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἰ HY ἀληθῆ, ᾧμην δεῖν ῥᾳδίως 
οὕτω λέγεσθαι. And in the same passage he states his 
disbelief in quarrels between the gods, the stories of 
Hera being bound by her son,* of , Hephestus being 
thrown out of heaven by his father, and so forth.° 


1 Xenophon bears strong and direct testimony to the falsity of the 
charge of heresy against Socrates in Mem. 1, 2, fin. Πῶς οὖν ἔνοχος 
ἄν εἴη τῇ γὙραφῃ ; ὃς ἀντὶ μὲν τοῦ μὴ νομίζειν τοὺς θεοὺς, ὡς ἐν TH 
γραφῇ γέγραπτο, φανερὸς ἢν θεραπεύων τοὺς θεοὺς μάλιστα τῶν ἄλλων 
ἀνθρώπων. Andv. also ΟΠ. this point, chap. ui. 1--4, and iv. ad jin. 

2 Cf. Xen. Mem. i. 8, init. τὰ μὲν τοίνυν πρὸς τοὺς θεοὺς paveods 
ἦν καὶ ποιῶν καὶ λέγων, ἧπερ ἣ Πυθία ὑποκρίνεται τοῖς ἐρωτῶσι, πῶς 
δεῖ ποιεῖν ἢ περὶ θυσίας ἢ περὶ προγόνων θεραπείας ἢ περὶ ἄλλου τινὸς 
τῶν τοιούτων" ἥ τε γὰρ Πυθία νόμῳ πόλεως ἀναγεῖ ποιοῦντας εὐσεβῶς 
ἂν ποιεῖν, Σωκράτης τε οὕτως καὶ αὐτὸς ἐποιεῖ καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους παρήνει. 

3 The rejection of popular legend about the gods caused the cry 
to be raised that Socrates did not believe in the gods themselves. 

4 A confirmation of this hypothesis, that Plato is writing with 
the express purpose of vindicating Socrates’ teaching from accusa- 
tions brought against it, is afforded by Xenophon in his Memora- 
bilia, 1, 2, 49; where he expressly mentions that Socrates was 
accused of ineiting youths to ‘bind,’ 7.e. imprison their fathers, an 
accusation which this present passage of the Republic would answer : 
᾿Αλλὰ Σωκράτης, ἔφη ὁ κατήγορος, τοὺς πάτερας προπηλακίζειν ἐδίδασκε 
.. φάσκων κατὰ νόμον ἐξεῖναι παρανοίας ἐλόντι καὶ τὸν πάτερα δῆσαι. 

° For an explanation of this inconsistency, viz. the belief in 
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Thirdly, Socrates lays down in plain language the 
terms of his religious belief, his creed. The God in 
whom he believes is one, and eternal, and true!; and 
knows the just from the unjust.? 

God cannot harm any being, because he is good 
himself, and therefore cannot make anything bad: on 
the contrary, he is the author of all good to man- 
kind, page 379 Ὁ. τῶν μὲν ἀγαθών. οὐδένα ἄλλον 
αἰτιατέον, τῶν δὲ κακῶν ἄλλ᾽ ἄττα δεῖ ζητεῖν τὰ αἴτια, ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐ τὸν θεόν. All his works are for the best, page 
530, A. νομιεῖν μὲν, ὡς οἷόν Te κάλλιστα τὰ τοιαῦτα ἔργα 
συστήσασθαι, οὕτω ξυνεστάναι τῷ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ δημιούργῳ 
αὐτὸν τε καὶ τὰ ἐν αὐτῷ And one more point in sup- 
port of Socrates’ orthodoxy may be added: that the 
occasion itself of this Dialogue arises on the return. 
of Socrates from a religious observance, προσευξόμενος 
τῷ θεῷ, whither he had been, like any other good 
citizen. 

It would be a great’ mistake to suppose that Socrates 
was an irreligious man or an atheist. On the contrary, 
and in accordance with what has been said above, 
Xenophon bears witness that Socrates’ belief in divine 
supervision of earthly life amounted almost to super- 
stition. Huis words are (Mem. 1, 3, 4), ‘And if Socrates 
thought that he had any intimation from the gods, 
he woud have been less likely to disobey it than 
to take a blind guide in a journey instead of one 
who could see. And he used to speak in severe 
terms of those who prefer the blind counsel of men 


good and beneficent gods existing side by side with a number of 

immoral and revolting tales concerning them, see Sir G. W. Cox, 

Aryan Mythology, Book I. chap. vi. ed. 1870 ; also chap. iv. p. 66. 
1 382, E. 


nw eT 
2 612, E. θεούς γε οὐ λανθάνει ἑκάτερος αὐτῶν οἷός ἐστιν. 
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to warnings from the gods.’' With this religious feeling 
is associated the δαιμόνιον, or actual supernatural check, 
which, so he devoutly believed, prevented him from 
entering upon a wrong course of action. ἀεὶ ἀποτρέπει, 
προτρέπει δὲ οὔποτε. And this belief no doubt partly 
accounted for that clause in the indictment of Anytus, 
καινὰ δαιμόνια eiodepwr.? But we cannot help asking, if 
Socrates’ religious teaching was as pure as it 1s repre- 
sented by Plato, and it is hard to believe otherwise, 
how are we to account for the charge, οὺς ἡ πόλις νομίζει 
θεοὺς ov νομίζων, in the face of such testimony as we 
possess to Socrates’ regular observance of religious 
forms? We can only say that the original worship 
of Zeus, the mighty king who dispenses justice to gods 
and men, had become totally corrupted, that legend had 
come to be regarded as the essence instead of the 
accidents or accretions of religion, and that belief in 
legend was jealously demanded by ultra-orthodox 
Athenians from any one who practised as a teacher. 

At the same time it must be remembered that the 
‘anti-Socratic agitation took its rise in political ani- 
mosity ; the indictment, like the scorpion, bore the sting 
in its tail: διαφθείρει τοὺς νέους. Alcibiades and Critias 
were no doubt the νέοι, who had attracted the special 
attention of the accuser: they were more or less respon- 
sible for their country’s ruin, and in their excesses we 
see the more immediate cause of Socrates’ indictment. 
The first count, viz. that of heresy, arose from an 

1 See also Socrates’ remonstrances with Aristodemus the Little, a 
man who habitually disregarded sacrifice, consultation with oracles, 
and other religious duties.—A/em. 1, 4. 

2 See however Xen. Mem. 4, 3, 12, where it is hinted that the 
δαιμόνιον initiated action. εἴ ye μηδὲ ἐπερωτώμενοι (80. θεοὶ) ὑπό 


σου προσημαίνουσί σοι ἅ τε χρὴ ποιεῖν ἅ τε μή. 


3 For the δαιμόνιον, v. Huthydemus, 272 EK. 
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ignorance of facts, the second from a confusion of 
causes, | 


§ 5. Another interesting question meets us as we follow 
Socrates’ creation of his State, viz. How far Plato thought 
it possible to realize such a State and such a life 2 
That this question had engaged Plato’s own attention 
we can be sure. Not once nor twice do the hearers in- 
terpose with the question, ‘ But, Socrates, is such a state 
of things possible?’ See page 471 C. ᾿Αλλὰ yap μοι δοκεῖς, 
ὦ Σώκρατες, οὐδέποτε μνηθήσεσθαι 6 ἐν τῷ πρόσθεν παρωσά- 
μενος πάντα ταῦτα εἴρηκας, τὸ ὡς δυνατὴ αὕτη ἡ πολιτεία 
γενέσθαι καὶ τίνα τρόπον ποτὲ δυνατή" et infra EH, τοῦτο 
αὐτὸ ἤδη πειρώμεθα ἡμᾶς αὐτοὺς πείθειν, ὡς δυνατὸν καὶ ἡ 
δυνατόν. Socrates’. reply to this challenge is charac- 
teristic. ‘You swoop down upon me and my argument 
just as 1 was coming to the most difficult part of it. 
Now we are inquiring what Justice and the just man 
are: very good: we are, in other words, trying to find 
the model, or pattern, or canon, to which we can apply 
individual cases, judge of their merits, and so build 
up our own definition of Justice. We never started 
with the idea of proving that such things can be. No! a 
painter may be able to paint a most beautiful figure, and 
yet it will not follow that such a figure has ever existed, 
or does, or will exist. But such a figure is none the 
less beautiful, it is none the less useful; for it serves 
-as an ideal towards which painters may direct their 
efforts.’ In this answer Socrates parries the question : 
he has not sufficiently unfolded his scheme, ‘nor suf- 
ficiently prepared the minds of his hearers to approach 
such a question. 

But in the third τρικυμία (473 D), that is, the state- 
ment that evil and trouble will never cease till kings 
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are philosophers and philosophers kings, Socrates has 
delivered his mind, and he adds, ‘Until this is so, our 
State will never come to be a possibility (diy εἰς τὸ 
δυνατόν) and see the light of the sun.’ The further 
question at once arises, ‘What does Socrates mean by 
kings being philosophers, and philosophers kings?’ The 
answer to it is found in the conclusion of Book V. 
and in Book VI. Briefly, he means by philosophers 
those men who are gifted with a strong will, that 
can master the desires of the body (λογιστικοί), and 
a clear head that can discriminate real from false 
{φιλοσοφίας ἐρωτικοί). Even in this place he does 
not distinctly commit himself to the statement that 
such a city 15 actually to be realized; he only mentions 
here a necessary condition for its realization, which he 
repeats in slightly different terms in 499 B., οὔτε πόλις 
οὔτε πολιτεία οὐδέ γ᾽ ἀνὴρ ὁμοίως μή ποτε γένηται τέλεος 
πρὶν ἂν τοῖς φιλοσόφοις τούτοις τοῖς ὀλίγοις καὶ οὐ πονηροῖς 
ἀνάγκη τις ἐκ τύχης περιβάλῃ πόλεως ἐπιμεληθῆναι καὶ τῇ 
πόλει κατήκοοι γενέσθαι, ἢ τῶν νῦν ἐν δυναστείαις ἢ βασι- 
λείαις ὄντων υἱέσιν ἢ αὐτοῖς ἔκ τινος θείας ἐπινοίας ἀληθινῆς 
φιλοσοφίας ἀληθινὸς ἔρως ἐμπέσῃ. “ Until philosophers 
are compelled to govern the State, or kings receive, 
through some divine afilatus, a real love of real 
philosophy, our city can never exist.’ And he adds, 
as before, ‘And whether either or both of these con- 
ditions can be realized, I maintain is a question wide 
of the mark.’ But let us see what follows ;—‘ Now if 
in some bygone age, or at the present time in some 
foreign country far from our ken, or in the future, it 
happens that men of a truly philosophic nature be 


1 A succinct definition of ‘philosopher’ is given in 484, Β. 
\ “ χ 
φιλόσοφοι μὲν οἱ τοῦ ἀεὶ κατὰ ταὐτὰ ὡσαύτως ἔχοντος δυνάμενοι 
ἐφάπτεσθαι. 


Cc 2 
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found managing the State, I am ready to maintain in 
argument that the city we speak of has been, or is, or will 
be realized. We confess the difficulty of the thing, but 
we deny that it is an impossibility. Χαλεπὰ τῷ ὄντι τὰ 
καλά. Here then we have at least Plato’s, and probably 
Socrates’ opinion, clearly laid down, that the State he 
speaks of is not merely Utopian. By the side of this 
passage such a remark as ‘I forgot that we were not in 
earnest’ (page 536 C, ἐπελαθόμην ὅτι ἐπαίζομεν ') may be 
dismissed as not affecting the question, as being a facon 
de parler on the part of Socrates. And if further con- . 
firmation be needed, we may turn to the end of Book 
VI., where Socrates appeals to Glaucon to allow that 
his State is not all cloudland, μὴ παντάπασιν ἡμᾶς εὐχὰς 
εἰρηκέναι, that it is difficult to realize, but not impossible. 
Glaucon however is not convinced ; on the contrary, he 
expresses farther on in the Dialogue (Book IX. fin. 592 
B) his opinion that the State only exists in the Dialogue, 
and not in the world, πόλει τῇ ἐν λόγοις κειμένῃ, ἐπεὶ γῆς 
γε οὐδαμοῦ οἶμαι αὐτὴν εἶναι. 'To which Socrates repeats 
his original answer, ‘ Whether such a city exist or not, 
it matters little; but we have it in heaven as an ideal 
towards which we can strive.’ 

Such is the internal evidence of the Republic with 
regard to Plato’s belief in the possibility of his State. 
This’ evidence we leave to the reader, first adding a few 
remarks upon the different conditions of political ex- 
istence at the time this Dialogue was written, con- 
ditions which materially affect the question as to the 
possibility of the existence of such a State. These 
conditions may be gathered into two heads :— 

First, the great plability at that period of a mass 


1 It is perfectly true that Socrates ‘was in jest,’ but he was also 
in earnest. “Ἔπαιζεν Gua σπουδάζων, v. infr. 


ue 
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of people or material from which the State was 
organized. | 

Secondly, the small extent of the material. 

The second point may be dismissed in a few words. 
Aristotle in his Hthics (9, 10, 3) lays down that the 
limits of a State must be more than ten citizens and 
less than 100,000: οὔτε ἐκ δέκα ἀνθρώπων γένοιτ᾽ ἂν πόλις, 
οὔτ᾽ ἐκ δέκα μυριάδων. Plato, it is true, mentions four 
or five as the least possible number that could compose 
a State, but he is speaking only of its origin, not of its 
complete form: see page 369 ὦ, Ein δ᾽ ἂν ἡ ἀναγκαιοτάτη 
πόλις ἐκ τεττάρων ἢ πέντε ἀνδρῶν. According to Ctesicles, 
at a census of the population of Attica taken under | 
Demetrius Phalareus, the number of free burghers was 
29,000, 10,000 μέτοικοι, and 400,000 slaves. And the 
frequency with which whole communities migrated or 
were transplanted in Greek history will serve to show 
that Aristotle’s 100,000 is an extreme limit towards 
which the average πόλις did not nearly approach. To 
take a few examples of this fact, and omitting mention 
of the numerous parties of κληροῦχοι or colonists con- 
tinually leaving Hellas, as being rather off-shoots than 
transplantations, we may call to mind the several move- 
ments of the Thereans under Battus, of which Herodotus 
speaks (see Book IV. 155, seqq.); or the exodus en 
masse of the Phocaeans, who are said to have sunk a 


stone in their harbour as a pledge of eternal exile; or 


the sudden transplantation of citizens from forty districts 
to the newly-founded town of Megalopolis in Arcadia 
by Epaminondas.!. And this ease of manipulation could 
only be afforded by comparatively small numbers. 


1 Similar instances in ancient history are afforded by the removai 
of the Jewish nation to Babylon, and the deportation of the Cilician 
pirates to Soli by Pompey. 
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With regard to the former point, viz., the great 
pliability of these bodies of men, it must be remem- 
bered that the range of human thought at the period of 
the Athenian empire was much less extensive than at 
the present day, and that the general tone of a State 
was depreciated, in the case of democracies, by the ad- 
mission of the mass of the lower classes to a share in 
the management of public business. Hence the whole 
πόλις was easily influenced by a powerful, or ambitious, 
or unscrupulous mind. At Athens, Peisistratus, 
Pericles,! and Cleon, men of very different stamp, 
all exercised at different times an undisputed empire 
over the Athenian mind ; and, in the case of the two 
latter, the people followed their leader obediently, and 
ratified with constitutional voting whatever measures 
that leader might put forward. Even in matters re- 
_ quiring the gravest and the longest deliberation, a burst 
of rhetoric would carry a majority on the side of the 
speaker; as in the case of the condemnation of the 
Mytilenzans, where the audacity of Cleon was sufficient 
to blind the whole Athenian assembly to the atrocious 
nature of his proposal. ‘The most violent man in the 
whole city, and at the same time the most influential.’ 
(ὧν καὶ és τὰ ἄλλα βιαιότατος τῶν πολιτῶν, τῷ τε δήμῳ παρὰ 
πολὺ ἐν τῷ τότε πιθανώτατος, Thue, IIT. 36.) Such is 
Thucydides’ description of Cleon, and although it is 
evidently pointed by oligarchical feeling, it is generally 
borne out by the story of Cleon’s career. And if the 
most violent man in a city is also the most influential, 
- we can see that the mental and moral standard of the 
whole city must be low, and the. city itself easily 
swayed. Cleon’s history is an example of the power 


1 In Xen. Mem. 2, 6,13, Pericles is said to have charmed the city 
into following him, ἐπάδων τῇ πόλει ἐποιεῖ αὐτὴν φιλεῖν αὑτόν. 
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wielded by a violent or unscrupulous mind. When 
Pericles’ influence was in the ascendant, the city 
followed his guidance to the bitter end, even to enduring 
the worst hardships of a siege and a blockade; thereby 
illustrating the truth of Plato’s belief, that the people 
are usually traduced, and only need proper guidance 
to bring them up to better things. (See 499, E.) But 
Cleon’s case is the reverse of Pericles’, and his influence 
depreciated the public tone, whilst it also shows how 
blindly the average citizen was led by the man whom he 
believed, rightly or wrongly, to be working for his 
interest. New, as such a man could lead the populace 
when champion (προστάτης, see 565 D, and also C, ὅταν 
περ φύῃται τύραννος ἐκ προστατικῆς ῥίζης Kal οὐκ ἄλλοθεν), 
so he could impress them when he had constituted 
himself permanent despot, as Peisistratus (τύραννος) ; or 
when he availed himself of his influence only for a 
_ time, as Lycurgus and Solon and Pericles are said to 
have done (νομοθετής). Such men, in fact, stamped 
their individuality on the peoples with whom they had 
to deal. 

Let us see how Plato himself bears out this fact. In 
page 502 B, Socrates states that one single man, sup- 
posing that he have the city in obedience to his will, can 
bring everything to pass that seems to his hearers so 
difficult of accomplishment. ᾿Αλλὰ μὴν, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγὼ, εἷς 
ἱκανὸς γενόμενος, πόλιν ἔχων πειθομένην, πάντ᾽ ἐπιτελέσαι τὰ 
νῦν ἀπιστούμενα. The constitution of the Spartan com- 
munity is a striking instance of a whole people volun- 
tarily submitting themselves to an irksome military 
régime (said-to have been inaugurated by one man), 
lasting far on into middle life, against which they are 
known to have secretly, and in some cases openly,! 


1 F.g. in the case of Pausanias and Lysander. 
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rebelled. To this opinion of Socrates, that a single man 
could impress himself upon an entire community, we 
must add one of his reasons already mentioned, viz., 
his above-mentioned belief that the common people | 
were usually traduced, and really merited a much better 
reputation for capacity of improvement. See 499 E. 
ὦ μακάριε, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγὼ, μὴ πάνυ οὕτω τῶν πολλῶν κατηγόρει" 
, ἀλλοίαν τοι δόξαν ἕξουσιν... κιτ.λ. 

Suck are the considerations which help to explain 
Plato’s belief in the possibility of his State—a_pos- 
sibility, however, not to be realised, as he thought, till 
the existing generation with their traditions and pre 
judices had given place to the next, on which the 
legislator might work. See page 415 Ὁ. ὅπως μέντ᾽ 
ἂν οἱ τούτων υἱεῖς καὶ οἵ ἔπειτα οἵ τ᾽ ἄλλοι ἄνθρωποι οἱ 


ὕστερον. 


§ 6, The first step towards the constitution of a 
defending and protecting body in the State is education 
(Book II. page 376 E). And the first part of education 
is music, 1.6. all learning which demands a direct effort 
of the mind, and is opposed to gymnastic. Again, the 
earliest step in musical education is fiction (ψευδεῖς 
λόγοι). But to the usual tales of fiction which relate 
to gods and heroes, Socrates takes great exception, 
because of their lightness, their impiety, and their 
immorality. A great deal is said in this Second 
- Book, and a great deal more in Book III. upon the 
same subject, a subject which has been formulated in 
the expression, ‘the conflict between religion and 
mythology.’ 

It is well known to all what cruel and immoral deeds 
are attributed to the members of the Greek theogony. 
Socrates mentions several of them in this Second Book 
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of the Republic, e.g. the binding of Hera by her son 
Ares, the mutilation of Ouranos by Kronos, how 
Ouranos devoured his own offspring, and so forth. 
But it is not equally well known that by the side 
of this variety of legends there existed a clear and 
well-defined belief in the existence of one Supreme 
Power, almighty and just, from the earliest time of 
which we have records in Greek writing. The object 
of this belief was not well defined, nor can we expect 
it to have been so; there was no attempt to define in 
strict terms the nature of God. 

But the co-existence of this belief and this mythology 
challenged criticism in the mind of the people, conscious 
or unconscious. Sometimes the criticism broke out in 
the writings of the poets in the form of a declaration 
of faith inthe Supreme Being and his purity; sometimes 
it appeared as a direct protest against the wickedness of 
the celestials or the impiety of attributing wickedness 
to them. At another time both declarations of faith 
and protests were combined with an attempt to grasp 
with the mind that which must be by its nature 
transcendent. 

The necessity under which the human mind lies of 
_ believing in God is put forward in the Odyssey in simple 
and beautiful language, 


πάντες δὲ θεῶν χατέουσ᾽ ἄνθρωποι.---Θα. ill. 48, 


‘All men yearn after gods’; and the recurrence of the 
expression θεουδής in that poem points to a God who is 
to be feared by those who violate the laws of. hospitality 
(see Od. vi. 121, where the expression is joined with 
φιλόξεινος), and who upholds justice (Od. xix. 109, in 
connection with εὐδικίας). Justice is also said by Hesiod 
to originate in its purest form from Zeus, ἰθείῃσι δίκαις, 


4 
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αἵ τ᾽ ἐκ Διός εἰσιν ἄρισται : and the same poet bears 
witness to the omniscience of Zeus, 


7 » \ \ 4 
οὕτως οὔτε πη ἐστὶ Διὸς νοον ἐξαλέασθαι, 


and speaks of the race of heroes who succeeded to the 
gold, silver, and bronze ages, as juster and nobler than 


their predecessors— 
δικαιότερον καὶ ἄρειον, 


3 A e 7 “a 7 
ἀνδρῶν YPWWV θεῖον γενος. 


Where it is noticeable that they seem to be termed 
θεῖον or godlike, inasmuch as they are just and noble. 
In the same way, and in the same poem, men who fail 
to honour parents in old age are described as οὐδὲ θεῶν 
ὄπιν εἰδοτες : and Αἰδώς (Reverence) and Νέμεσις (Just 
Anger) leave the earth and return to Olympus in the 
iron age of cruelty and strife. And the reward of 
prosperity is said distinctly to follow upon righteous 
dealing— 


οἱ δὲ δίκας ξείνοισι καὶ ἐνδήμουσι διδοῦσιν 

9 ’ὔ Ν / / / 

ἰθείας καὶ μή τι παρεκβαίνουσι δικαίοι, 

τοῖσι τέθηλε πόλις, λαοὶ δ᾽ ἀνθεῦσιν ἐν αὐτῇ, 
τα, ΟΝ a t ION > A 

εἰρήνη δ᾽ ἀνὰ γῆν κουροτρόφος, οὐδὲ ToT αὐτοῖς 


3 / / / Ewin) » 
ἀργαλέον πόλεμον τεκμαιίιβεται ευὐρυόπα Ζεύς. 


From these passages it will be seen that Hesiod believed 
the relation of God to man to be one of justice and 
active supervision :— 
πάντα ἰδὼν Διὸς ὀφθαλμὸς καὶ πάντα νοήσας, 

are his words later on in the same poem; and although 
he speaks of Zeus’ hatred of particular individuals and 
the harsh punishment which mortals incur at his hands, 
his general and his final conception of the Deity is of 
a pure and monotheistic character. 

Pindar’s religious belief finds its expression in a 


gift :— 
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strong protest against the credibility of mythological 
tales; thus in Olymp. 1, 82, 


ἐμοὶ δ᾽ ἄπορα γαστρίμαρ- 
γον μακάρων τιν᾽ εἰπεῖν: ἀφίσταμαι. 
And another of the early lyrists claims Virtue as the 


peculiar gift of Heaven— 


οὔτις ἄνευ θεῶν ἀρέτην λάβεν 
2 / 3 , Ν ε A 
ov πόλις ov βροτος" Θεὸς ὃ παμμῆτις. 


Whilst another says the same of what is noble— 


ὅττι καλὸν φίλον ἐστί: τὸ δ᾽ ov καλὸν ov φίλον ἐστί 


ral iY] > / 5. δ ,ὕ 
TOUT €70S αθανάτων ἤλθε διὰ στομάτων ; 


and Sotades speaks of Temperance as their especiai 


ἂν δὲ σωφρονῆς, τοῦτο θεῶν δῶρον ὑπάρχει. 


Empedocles (fr. 437-9) expressly states that the 
same law of right (θέμις) is invariable for all— 


3 7 A cA lay 3 7 
οὐ πέλεται τοῖς μὲν θεμιτὸν τόδε τοῖς δ᾽ αθέμιστον᾽ 
3 Ν Δ νΚ ᾽ὕ ᾽ὕ Boney 9 ΄, 
ἀλλὰ τὸ μὲν πάντων νομίμων διά τ᾽ εὐρυμέδοντος 

52 7 3 , , Derg , 2 αὶ 
αἰθέρος ἡνεκέως τέταται, διά τ᾽’ ἀπλέτου αὐγῆς. 


Here the language is vague, and the principle of 
justice is not referred to one Being as its originator, 


but the principle itself is none the less distinctly laid 


down. And a similar thought occurs in Sophocles’ 
Oedipus Tyrannus, line 863— 


A , VA 
εἴ μοι ξυνείη φέροντι 
“ \ Ὑ ε by 4 
μοῖρα τὰν εὔσεπτον ἁγνείαν λόγων 
, @ , 
ἔργων τε πάντων, ὧν νόμοι προκεινται 
ε 4 3 7 
ὑψίποδες, οὐρανίαν 
2 δὃ7)ἝἸ 57 
δι᾿ αἰθέρα τεκνωθέντες, ὧν ᾽Ολυμπος 
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Ἂν 207 
πατὴρ μόνος, OVOE νιν 
Ἂς / 35. ἡ 

θνατὰ φύσις ἀνέρων 


5 IQX ΄ὕ : , , 
€TLKTEV, οὐδὲ μᾶν ποτε λάθα κατακοίιμαάσει. 


Here, as Professor Campbell says, we have Olympus 
used to express ‘a sort of unseen heaven,’ a holy place. 
And all words and deeds are said to be fixed and defined 
by heavenly laws as pure or the reverse. A vagueness 
of expression pervades the poet’s words, but there is no 
vagueness in the principle; just as in the same play 
(line 903 infr.), we have an invocation to Zeus, qualified 
by the condition ‘if so thou art rightly called’— 


3 tee , 5" 4 hon) ΄ 
ἀλλ᾽ ὦ κρατύνων, εἴπερ ὀρθ᾽ ἀκούεις, 


“ , rete es 4 
Lev, πάντ ἀνάσσων, 


a sentiment to be closely paralleled by a similar ex- 
pression in the Agamemnon of Aischylus, line 162, 
‘Zeus, whoe’er he be,’ 


\ ¢ cae Ν 9 799 5 

Ζεὺς, ὅστις ποτ᾽ ἐστὶν εἰ τόδ᾽ αὖ--- 
Δ / / 

τῷ φίλον κεκλημένῳ, 


la 7 / 
TOUTO VLV T POO eEVVETTW. 


Here the use of the indicative ἐστί shows that there 
is no doubt in the mind of the supplicant as to Zeus’ 
existence, which’ the context confirms; but there 15 
the same confession of ignorance as to the form of his 
manifestation. And so in Choéphoroe 951, when speak- 
ing of Justice, the poet first speaks of her as Διὸς κόρα, 
adding that her name among mortals is called by a 
happy chance Δίκα, implying that her divinity and her 
being are alike derived from Zeus :— 


Διὸς κόρα: Δίκαν δέ vw 
προσαγορεύομεν 


βροτοὶ, τυχόντες καλῶς. 
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These passages show that in the minds of the best 
thinkers there was no doubt as to the existence and 
the preeminence, and the justice and purity of Zeus 
and the gods. They may have believed to a small 
extent in mythological tales ; they cannot have accepted 
them entirely ; in Pindar’s opinion, in fact, they are to 
be unconditionally rejected—dadiorayor. And no doubt 
all those poets and thinkers who approached to Pindar’s 
intellectual standpoint thought with Pindar and with 
Socrates that tales of the sort should have no place in 
a man’s serious belief.} 


§ 7. We have now seen what the Republic is, how it 
is divided, why it was written, what kind of information 
or addition to philosophy it contains, and how far Plato 
believed in the possibility of his State. We have also 
seen that in the first two books of the Dialogue we 
must only expect critical and negative results with the 
beginning of the creation of a State. It remains to 
say a few words upon the light in which Socrates is 
brought before us in the first two books of the Republic, 
which form the proem or prosodus of the dialectical 
drama. 7 
_ We have spoken above of Socrates’ religion, his 
belief in God, and the terms of that belief; we have 


1 In this apparent inconsistency, viz. the coexistence of a pure 
morality with a debased mythology, some have seen the traces of 
an old cult of personified natural forces, the growth of which cult 
is thus described by Buckle: ‘The aspects of nature when very 
threatening stimulate the imagination. .... Among an ignorant 
people there is a direct tendency to ascribe all serious dangers to 
supernatural intervention ; and a strong religious sentiment being 
thus aroused, it constantly happens not gnly that the danger is 
submitted to, but that it is actually worshipped.’—History of 
Civilization, vol. i. page 113, 2nd Edition. 


oe 
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seen that, so far from being an atheist, Socrates was 
a man of lively belief in the gods of his country. 
We cannot speak here of his moral earnestness, his 
deep conviction of the seriousness of life, and the 
tenacity with which he applied himself to the preaching 
of that conviction. That, in spite of a superficial 
hghtness and a gay humour, he was earnest and serious, 
the perusal of a single Dialogue of Plato will satisfy 
us. We have to speak rather of this gaiety and humour, 
characteristics which stand out in the brightest light 
in this prelude to the more serious business of the 
Dialogue. , 

"Exailev ἅμα σπουδάζων, ‘he used to jest in earnest.’ 
This epigram of Xenophon’s expresses in the happiest 
terms Socrates’ power of mingling the grave with the 
gay, the lively with the severe ; 1t shows how he could 
joke and quibble apparently in the lightest strain, and 
yet bring out of his jokes and quibbles the solid grain 
οἵ. truth. And who shall quarrel with Socrates for 
this habit? The first principle of teaching, of preaching, 
of imparting knowledge of any kind, is not to instruct, 
but to interest. Μανθάνομεν ἢ ἐπαγωγῇ ἢ ἀποδείξει are 
the words of Aristotle! ; and induction, the marshalling 
of facts in detail, must precede deduction, if we are to 
interest our hearers. This is Socrates’ manner of argu- 
ment. He presents in their humblest guise the humblest 
facts, garnishes them with his humour, and links them 
effectively but not obtrusively into a more or less per- 
fect chain of argument; until the hearer is struck 
with amazement and conviction to find what power and 
what knowledge the barest facts can yield if they are 
manipulated with a skilful hand. ) 

Let us, then, see how this humour is employed with 


1 Post. Analyt, 1, 18, p. 81, α 40. 
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effect in the scenes of dialectic which the first two 
books of the Republic present. Socrates is quietly 
walking home from Piraeus; in reply to the jocular 
threat of forcible detention he suggests the possibility 
of gaining his release by persuasion; he falls with 
pleasure into a conversation with Cephalus, who is 
approaching the evening of life, and begins an ap- 
parently short discussion with Cephalus’ son and heir 
Polemarchus. Thus far Socrates has shown only in his 
quiet and speculative mood ; but, as the discussion with 
Polemarchus advances, he begins to apply his ἔλεγχος 
or critical method with such effect that it rouses the 
envy of Thrasymachus, a Sophist present among the 
audience, described by Socrates in the Phaedrus! as 
the mighty Chalcedonian, who trusts, as the sequel 
will show, rather to his lungs than his logic for 
dialectical success. It is to Socrates’ treatment of this 
braggart and to Socrates’ bearing under the infliction 
of his declamations that we invite attention; for by 
his treatment of others the best insight is gained into 
a man’s character. 

The first result of the dialectical collision between 
the mighty Chalcedonian and Socrates is that the former 
is made ridiculous (see page 338 C); the next that he 
becomes furious ; and this again is naturally followed 
by his discomfiture in the argument. But all these 
results are attained by Socrates without the slightest 
violation of those rules of good feeling and good 
breeding to which Thrasymachus is an entire stranger. 
In his account of the discussion Socrates compares 
Thrasymachus to a wild beast and a bath-man, and 
very well are the similes deserved; but in the actual 


267, 1). 
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conversation his politeness stands out in marked 
contrast to Thrasymachus’ overbearing conduct. We 
know that there is nothing so provocative of anger to a 
violent person as a calm and cool demeanour under his 
attacks. Of this demeanour Socrates was a_ perfect 
example. His humour led him also to take a positive 
relish in exasperating men who showed any violent 
intentions—we see traces of this in his treatment of 
Thrasymachus, and we have another case of it in the 
Memorabilia of Xenophon, which deserves, for the illus- 
tration it affords of Socrates’ manner in this respect, 
to be quoted ὧν extenso. 

‘Critias and Charicles (two of the Thirty) called 
Socrates and showed him the law which forbad him to 
converse with the young..... Then he said, “1 desire 
to obey the law; but I wish to know if you think 
dialectic is on the side of that which is spoken rightly, 
or against it, that you bid me discontinue it. For if it 
belongs to the former class, it is the same thing as if 
you ordered me not to speak rightly, and if it belong 
to the latter, it is evident that we should try to learn 
to speak rightly.” 
said, “ As you cannot understand us, Socrates, we tell 


At this Charicles was angry, and 


you clearly not to converse with the young at all.” 
Socrates replied, ‘To prevent any misunderstanding, 
will you define what you mean by the young?’’ And 
Charicles answered, “ All those below thirty years of 
age.” “ But supposing that [ am making a purchase,” 
said Socrates, “and the seller is under thirty years of 
age, may I not ask him what he charges?” “ Of 
course,” replied Charicles ; ‘‘ but you are always asking 
questions with a purpose: these questions you must not 
ask.” ‘Nor answer, I suppose,” replied Socrates, “ if 
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a youth were to ask me, for instance, ‘Where does 
Charicles live?’ or, ‘Where is Critias?’” ‘Such ° 
questions as those you might answer,’ said Charicles. 
And Critias said, “ But your cobblers, and your car- 
penters and your coppersmiths, those illustrations that 
you are always dinning into our ears and working to 
death, you must have done with.” “Then,” said 
Socrates, “I must also have done with all my induc- 
tions from those illustrations, about justice and piety 
and the rest?”  ‘“ By Zeus, you must!” said 
Charicles.’ ! 

In this interesting and characteristic scene, we have 
Socrates treating in his humorous way a command that 
must have been of the greatest seriousness to him. 
ἔπαιζεν ἅμα σπουδάζων. He is trying to show his enemies 
the mistake into which they are falling, by exhibiting 
their command in a ridiculous light. But Critias and 

his companions were not men who could be influenced 
: by words; and it is only when Socrates has fair play 
-accorded to him that his reductio ad absurdum is of 
avail. Then, however, it is of the highest efficiency ; 
and nowhere is it employed with greater effect than in 
the First Book of the Republic. And if it be asked, 
-‘ Why is it that Socrates was so given up to his humour 
that we find it glancing on every page of these bio- 
graphical sketches?’ -we must answer «that its very 
value and force lay in the fact that it was spontaneous, 
redeeming Socrates’ teaching from the charge of dulness, 
and investing it with an interest for all. So far was 
Socrates even from lying under the imputation of 
flippancy that the Athenians who condemned him must 
have felt that in him they had to deal with one who 

1 Xen. Mem. 1, 2, 33, seqg. 
D 
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exerted a real power and a real influence over the 
citizens. Earnest he was in every action, inasmuch as 
he did nothing without a definite object ; and so far 
was he from wasting his energies in mere logomachy 
that his teaching may be fairly summed up in Plato’s 
noble words, ᾿Αθληταὶ μὲν γὰρ ot ἄνδρες τοῦ μεγίστου ἀγῶνος, 
‘Men are athletes in the greatest of all contests—the 
arena of life.’ 


ΤῊΝ 
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I went down to Piraeus yesterday with Glaucon, 
Ariston’s son, to see the festival of Artemis; and, as 
we were coming back, Polemarchus,.son of Cephalus, _ 
overtook us, with Adeimantus, Glaucon’s brother, and , 
others with them. And Polemarchus constrained us 
to go home with him; where we found amongst others 
Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, and the old man Cephalus, 
just finishing a sacrificial rite. He gently upbraided 
me for not coming oftener to see him, adding that at 
his time of life the pleasure of conversation with friends 
was very great. I replied that nothing gave me also 
greater pleasure than communing with those who have 
gone before on the road of life; for they could describe 
whether it were hard or easy, rough or smooth. 
‘Why,’ he said, ‘many of my friends, Socrates, when 
they come to see me, are always lamenting their old 
age and longing after the pleasures of youth; whilst I 
tell them that to be quit of the desires of youth is to 
be freed not from one but from a host of hard and 
savage masters.” ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘but you must recollect 
your easy circumstances, Cephalus.’ ‘No doubt,’ he 


»"- 
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replied, ‘my circumstances make life easier ; but though ~ 
I might be discontented if I were poor, I am sure some 
of those friends of mine would never be contented, 
even if they were rich; as Themistocles said to the 
Seriphian. And I have worked hard to repair my 


grandfather’s fortune, which my father left me in a 


dilapidated state. But when you come to my age, 
Socrates, you begin to think over your past life, of the 
good you have done, and then you are comforted: and 
of the evil, and the more it be, the unhappier a man is.* 
‘And what i is this “ doing good ”” _or.justice?’ I said. 
‘Oh!’ he said, “I must bequeath the disquisition to 
Polemarchus.’ ‘Who is your heir?’ I said. At this 
he smiled, and then left us. ‘Come now, Polemarchus,’ 
I said, ‘with your legacy of argument, what is that 
definition of justice “Tell the truth and pay your 


_ debts,” given by Simonides, which you support? You 


don’t say that you ought to give back to a friend every- 
thing that you have borrowed? You might, at that 
rate, have to give a sword to a madman.’ ‘I suppose 
Simonides meant,’ he said, ‘ that we ought to give that 
which befits each to each.’ ‘In other words,’ I said, 
‘to do good to your friends and harm to your enemies ; 
as a good steersman is capable of carrying his friends 
safely and drowning his foes. But in what circum- 
stances is justice useful to our friends?’ ‘To heip our 
friends,’ he answered, ‘when they need help, and give 
back money when they lend it us.’ ‘So that,’ I said, 
‘if they have no attacks made upon them and never 
lend money, there is no place for this justice of ours. 
And on the principle that a good keeper makes a good 
poacher, our just man will be good at thieving, if he is 
good at keeping. So that Simonides’ and Homer’s — 
definition of justice has assumed a strange aspect. And 
. 
_ 
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who are apparently.our.enemies.are 


again, often those who 
} really our friends ; so that from our definition it would 
in some cases, turn out that doing harm to friends.is 
justice—the very reverse of Simonides’ meaning.’ ‘Let 
us change the definition then,’ he said, ‘and substitute 
“our real friends” for ‘our friends.”’ ‘But,’ I said, 
“the function of justice is to make men just and good, 
as the function of each art and trade is to make the 
objects of their work better in respect of that art 
_or trade. How then—can it. be the function of justice 
to harm any one, that is, to depreciate his powers? 
For all harm is depreciation. We must therefore 
remove that part of the definition.’ ‘We must,’ he 
said, 

Now Thrasymachus before this had tried to interrupt 
the conversation a good many times, but the rest 
prevented him; so that when we stopped he gathered 
himself together like a wild beast and hurled himself 
upon us. ‘You fools!’ he said, ‘why, if you really 
want to know what justice is, do you exhibit all these 
pretty tricks of dialectic! Now answer me in a 
straightforward manner, what you really think it to 
be. And don’t say that it is the beneficial or the 
advantageous or the profitable or that which is to a 
man’s interest.’ ‘ Nay! pity us, Thrasymachus,’ I said, 
‘and give us your help, for we do not profess to know 
what it is. ‘Ah!’ said he, ‘Socrates’ usual self- 
depreciation'!’ ‘By no means,’ said I ;‘ but if you ask 
a man to define twelve, and say, you must not answer 
twice six, or three times four, or four times three, what 
is he to say?’ ‘Nonsense!’ he said; ‘but supposing 
I tell you what justice is, what will you say?’ “1 shall 

receive the information and be thankful for it,’ I said 


1 εἰρωνεία. 


"ὦ 
΄ ont? 
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‘Well, pay your money,’ he said. ‘I have none,’ 1 
replied. ‘We will all contribute for Socrates,’ said 
Glaucon. So Thrasymachus, after beating about the 
bush for a time, and pretending that he was not anxious 
to be the speaker himself, defined agra νὰ as the Interest__ 
of the Stronger. , ‘Do you mean,’ said I, ‘that if itis 
to the in :terest-of- Polydamas, who is stronger than we, 
to eat. beef, that we ought to. eat beef too, and that 
that would be justice ?’ ἰ You are a brute, Socrates,’ he 
said. ‘You know that, in every city, whether the 
government be tyranny, oligarchy, or democracy, the 
laws are always made by those in power in their own 
interest; and justice is acting according to law, there- 
fore justice is the Interest of the Stronger, or the 
Governing Portion.’ ‘ But stay, Thrasymachus,’ I said, 
‘you told me not to -use terest in my definition, 
and you. have done so yourself. But, passing over 
that objection, I ask you if the Governing Portion does 
not sometimes make laws which turn out badly for 
themselves ; and if so, whether justice, {.6. acting accord 


.\ing to law, may not therefore sometimes turn out in 


the exactly opposite way, viz. against the Interest of 
the Stronger?’ 

ΟἹ did not mean that at all,’ said Thrasymachus, “1. 
do not call the man who makes a mistake in legislation 
the Stronger, when he makes his mistake. For a man 
is not a scribe, a doctor, or a calculator, when he makes 
a mistake in transcribing, doctoring, or calculating.’ 
‘Well, that may be,’ I said; ‘but all the arts have 
some definite object, as arts (I do not mean as remune- 
rative, because in that respect they are all phases of 
the art of money-making); and these arts need no 
external assistance as long as they are -correctly and 
wholly practised, but are free from defect and mistake, 
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as arts. And these arts are superior to and command 


those subjects on whom they practise. And their | 


object 1s merely and solely the interest of the subject, 
which is inferior to and weaker than themselves ; : 
_ and in the case of thé arts, therefore, the interest 
of ‘the weaker is their object and not the interest 
» of the stronger. And ina ship the steersman governs 
| the ship, and directs all his efforts to the safety of 
the erew, who are his inferiors in steering. And in 
every kind of government, in short, you will find 
that it is t_is the . interest ° ‘of the weaker that is _ sought 
after ae the stronger, and not that of himself.” 

‘At this point Thrasymachus suddenly asked me: 


‘Have you ἃ nurse, Socrates?’ ‘Why do you ask 


foolish questions,’ I said, ‘instead of going on with the 
argument?’ ‘Because you drivel,’ he said, ‘and don’t 


understand the difference between sheep and shepherd. 


For the shepherd takes care of the sheep, just as your 
steersman or captain takes care of his crew, but it 


is for his own ultimate profit_and interest. You can ἡ 


πο το Ὁ 
Wome Cat wae = ote μθ σον 


prove it by what you know of public office. Whena 
strong, unscrupulous man takes a public position, he 
farms it, he uses it to help his friends and spite his 
foes, he comes out of it with full hands, even if he 
went in with empty ones; but ἃ just and upright 


man lets his.own household go to-rack.and ruin,..whilst_ 


he is “ELSE Tambo he public business. of such a, post, 


BST re es 


fortune, “and comes at of his position, much poorer 


than he was when he accepted it. And in a contract 
between a bad man and a good one, which do you 
suppose wiil come off the better? And I do not speak 
of thieves, and sacrilegious persons, kidnappers, and so 
forth. but of those specious rogues who compass the 
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ideal of injustice, and are highly respectable members 


‘of the State.’ 


After this burst of rhetoric Thrasymachus would 
have made off, but the others detained him, and com- 
pelled him to stay and defend his words. ‘Well,’ said 


‘I, ‘in plain words, I do not believe all that. For you 


will not keep to your strict definition with which you 
began, when you said that the ruler, or the Stronger, 
never erred as a ruler ; but now when you say that the 
shepherd takes care of the sheep only for his own 
ultimate interest, I answer that, respecting his own 
ultimate interest, he is a money-maker and_not ἃ 


shepherd. Therefore, as shepherd | he has regard for 
the interest of ‘the Pees And this is proved, 


Thrasymachus, by ‘the attachment _ of salaries and 
honours to official posts, to 0 induce τ men to come for- 
ward, or even fines, if they will not offer themselves ; 
because 1ὖ 15. not for their own interest that men hold 
office, but for the interest of those whom they govern. 
And therefore in a perfectly fair and prosperous com- 
munity there would be exactly the same struggle to 
avoid office as there is now to enjoy it. On_ these 
grounds, among others, I repudiate Thrasymachus’ 
definition of justice. But I consider that a much 
graver position which he upholds, viz. that an unjust 


life is better and more profitable than a just one, Come, 


% 


Thrasymachus, let us enter on this question. You call 
injustice profitable, so I suppose you call justice vice.’ 


1 This refutation of Thrasymachus is substantially a reply to 
Adeimantus also, in Book IV. inié., when he maintains that 
Socrates has not made the rulers of the State, the φύλακες, com- 
fortable ; for the answer there is, although not distinctly expressed, 
the same as this, viz. that the rulers are for the people and not the 
people for the rulers, and that this principle is evident, cowsistent, 
and universal, at any rate in a free State. 
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‘No,’ he said, ‘but great folly.” ‘You grant,’ I said, 
‘that the just man does not try to ovetreach. the just, 
but the unjust?” ‘He might try,’ he said, ‘but he 
would not succeed.’ ‘Whilst the unjust,’ I continued, 
‘tries to _overreach both,’ ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘and the 
ideally unjust man succeeds completely.’ ‘But,’ 1 
continued, ‘in any art whatsoever, it is the unskilful 
and ignorant man who tries to take advantage—both 


of the ‘ignorant and the skilful ; whilst the skilful 
man would take advantage not. e the. skilful, but 
of the unskilful only. So that according to the analogy 
of all the arts, if we call the skilful. man wise and 
good, and the ignorant useless and bad, your unjust 
man resembles the ~Tatter, and your just man the 
former.’ 
~ Thrasymachus was obliged to confess the justice of 
my proof, but he fought hard against it, and got very - 
hot (for it was a summer day) and actually blushed, for 
the first time, I should say, in his life. ‘ Well,’ I said, 
‘with this conclusion, that other position of yours is 
} turned, viz. that injustice is strong and _justice weak. 
/ For which h city is more likely to hold her own amongst 
(other cities, the skilful or the unskilful, 4.6. the just or 
the u unjust ? ‘You must remember that, where there 
1s Injustice, there is sedition, and the house divided 
against-itself: So that the more injustice there is in a 
State the less efficient. it will-be. And your unjust man 
Oo will j incur Heaven's hatred, for he is opposed to the just, 
~ and I suppose you call the ‘gods just ; whilst the just 
man will be the friend of the gods. And hence we may 
conclude that, when we see an unjust man prospering, 
\),\ OF ἃ number of unjust.men carrying out a project to a 
᾿ successful issue, that, in so far as they succeed, they are 
not entirely unjust, but_have ey certain consistency and 
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coherence, by virtue of which they succeed, whereas! if 
they were perfectly unjust they would fail altogether. 
And if you grant that we live in virtue of our souls, 
and that the soul has a function, or mode of action, as 
the eyes’ function is seeing, and the ears’ function is 
hearing ; and if you further grant that these functions 
have an excellence proper to each, viz. their highest 
. state of efficiency ; we must conclude that the excellence 
of the soul is justice; for by it the soul best performs 
its part of originating right action. And so the > Just man man 
will live a _good life, and the unjust.man a bad one. It 
is by your consideration, Thrasymachus, that we have 
arrived at this happy conclusion: since you began to 
take a calm view of the question. But for all this I 
know no more of what justice really is than when we 
began; for we have been considering whether it is 
wisdom or folly, virtue or vice, profitable or unprofitable, 
before we have even obtained its definition.’ 


1 κομιδῆ ὄντες ἄδικοι. 
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WHEN we had .‘one so far in our discourse I thought 
that there was an end of it, but as it turned out, this 
was merely the preface. For Glaucon would not accept 
the conclusion, but said, ‘Are you content to suppose 
that you have set the question at rest in our minds by 
this mode of arriving at a conclusion, or will you 
thoroughly prove the truth of the position ‘that justice 
is better than ae “Is sae one of those. things_ 


resutts—er—for—the=pake—of—both OF both, 1 


answered. “Well, πδ΄ said, “I-showld like to have it 
satisfactorily proved: Thrasymachus gave up long 
before he ought to have done (for I will revive his 
argument), and did not bring half the objections against 
the just life which he might have brought. And all the 


apologists of justice, whom I have ever heard speak, 


confine theinselves to the advantages which follow from 


ARTOIS ey 


a virtuous life, : and do not _support justice _ for ‘its own 
intrinsic worth. So I am going to bring various counts 
against justice with all my powers. First, then, in its 
origin justice is described as a compromise, effected by 
the weaker, who find themselves habitually i ill- treated, 
and make-an-arrangement- that-there.shall_beno.ill- doing 


by themselves or against themselves. It is a compromise 


i between the nen of success, Viz., ae evil with 


yi 
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“ Impunity, and the depth of misfortune, which is being 


ill-treated without-hope of redress. 

There is no principle in doing good and being just. 
If a just man had a ring like that of Gyges the Lydian 
he would be as bad as the unjust. For Gyges’ ring 
had the power of making its wearer invisible, and he 
committed adultery with the king’s wife, and by her 
help slew the king, and reigned in his stead. Now strip 
off from the unjust man all things that make him un? 
lovely to the world’s~éyés, and let him stand forth 
completely and efficiently e equipped with his injustice. 
If he ever fail, imagine him as one capable of restoring 
his fortunes ; let him be considered a just man ; let him 
be Eimever of persuasion, and, i need be, of force. On the 


Be 
τ 


the antithesis, subtract ae him even te snpedeue’ of 
justice, for otherwise he will be rewarded according to 


his appearance, and let him go on unaltered until he die, _ 


so that he may be consistently and continuously just. 
How then will these two fare? The good | man will be 
scourged, fined, tortured, imprisoned, and deserted by 
every one, will end his days in solitude and misery ; 
whilst the unjust_man will be called to rule over his 
fellow citizens, receive crowns and rewards, will attain 
to the summit, of earthly prosperity, and will have all — 
the means of helping on his poorer friends and of paying 


-duteous sacrifice to the gods. This is the completest 


indictment against the just life that I know.’ 

I was about to begin a reply to Glaucon, when his 
brother Adeimantus chimed in: ‘ He has not said half 
enough, Socrates. The apologists of justice tell us that 
in the after life the good enjoy different sensual pleasures, 
e.g. a never-ending intoxication, and that the evil are 
sentenced to pour water for ever through a sieve ; such 
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are the rewards and punishments by which the minds of 
the young are incited to virtue. The poets again are 
hopelessly at sea on the question of justice and morality, 
for they sing of the beauty of holiness, but they tell 
us that spells and sacrifices and prayers of all kinds can 

ἢ easily sway the judgments of heaven. And when 

young men see how injustice prevails, and learn from 
professors of rhetoric and persuasion how to move the 
hearts of men, what wonder is it if they turn altogether 
away from justice, saying. to. themselves that they can 
always get rid of their sins by a few sacrifices, when 

they are coming towards their end. And all this 1 is due_ 

hi that custom of praising justice for its rewards, and 
dissuading people from injustice because of its penalties. 
In your apology, then, for justice, remove the reputation _ 
and the accessories that attach to each. Bring both 
bare before us, and prove to those who will hear you 
with eager ears that justice is right and good, and 
injustice wicked and bad.’ 

«Thad always felt a regard for Glaucon and Adeimantus, 
but on this occasion I was especially struck with them, 
so cleverly had they stated their case, and so earnest 
were they in their desire to have the question settled. 
I replied that I feared I was unable to make such a 
defence of justice as would satisfy them, but I was 
ready to try. To discover justice in the human soul, 
let us see if we cannot find justice first in some larger 
organism, just as if we were unable to read something 
written in small letters, and were to seek for the same 
thing written large in another place. Justice perhaps 

δ may be ‘writ large’ ina State, and could then be trans | 

) ferred by” analogical argument to the Soul of man. Let 


“us then ‘picture to punsolves the actual birth and growth 
of- ry] 2) 12 0 Se a ¥ 
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| ‘Now the origin of a State hes, 1 take it, in the in- 
sufficiency of a man’s resources. For man needs much, 
but cannot always satisfy his needs by himself. There- 


So a 


fore this man joins Ὁ that man to himself ina society to 
profit by his powers, owers, and an interchange of benefits is 
made between them. What, then, is man’s first need 2 
Food. And the next is that of lodging, and the third 
that of clothing. We shall require for our city, then, 
a tiller of the soil, a house-builder, and a weaver, and 
perhaps, too, a cobbler. Hence four or five at least is 
the original number of our citizens. The next question 
is this: Is the husbandman to produce enough corn for 
himself and no more, or is he to supply the others with 
corn on the condition that they supply him with the 
produce of their labour? Is he to make his own clothes 
and build his own house, besides raising food enough 
for his consumption? No; we must lay down this 
principle at once, that each man must share the results 
of his toil amongst all the citizens, because every man 


~ has one art and only one, generally speaking, in which 


he excels ; therefore let him confine himself to this art, 
and not waste his time and his art by attempting other 


_arts. So there must be a,smith to make the husband- 
man his plough, and a carpenter, and various other 


mechanicians. And we cannot help feeling the necessity 
of importing commodities from other places; for each 
place, like each man, is not self-sufficient, but needs 
supplementing from the resources of other places. And 
so we shall have merchants in our State. And, seeing 
that a seller cannot sit down and waste his time till a 
buyer may happen to come by who wants his commodity, 
we must have middle-men, ¢.e. tradesmen, to form a 
convenient link between the producer and the consumer. 
Those of our citizens whose” body is more efficient 
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than their mind will become hired servants, and so 
the different inhabitants of our city will grow and 
multiply. 

‘This is our city. Now comes the question, What 
manner of life will they live? They will till the ground, 
build them houses, make them garments; in summer 
working lightly clad, in winter well protected; they 
will make them fine loaves and cakes of the wheat and 
barley which they grow; they will lie on leaf-couches 
and will live pleasantly, drinking their wine and praising 
their gods, training their children carefully to avoid 
poverty and contention. And, if you please, we will 
give them a relish, olives, cheese, figs, and nuts. And 
living moderately they will spend a long hfe, and 
bequeath the same happy existence to their children.’ 
‘Tis a city of swine, Socrates, and nothing more nor 
less,’ said Glaucon. ‘You must give them the usual 
amenities of life, tables and chairs, and a few delicacies.’ 
*Al!’ I said, ‘you want me to create a luxurious city, 
with all its accompaniment of cooks, sweetmeats, sauces, 
dancing girls, and doctors. And to keep all this mob 
of accessory populace we shall want to cut off a little 
piece of our neighbours’ land, and they will feel the 
same necessity regarding ours, so that at once war is 
generated, with its horses, and soldiers, and weapons. 
And if war is an art or trade (and I do not see how it 
ean fail to be so) we must confine our soldiers to their 
trade of war, and keep a standing army. Nay, of all 
other trades in the city, it will be the most important, 
because the duty of the warriors will, be to keep intact 
the whole Body Polij.. Ὧι... the most time and the 
greatest care must Ip <spent orA our warilors or guardians _ 
as we may call then / They ee ‘quick, strong, 
courageous, and with! ee tle; so that their arene 
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strength and spirit may not be turned against their 
own fellow citizens ; like dogs of a noble nature—very 
savage when they see a stranger, who may have done 
them no harm, but gentle to any one whom they know, 
although he may never have done them any kindness. 
In other words they must be philosophic, 1.6. quick to 
apprehend what is to the interest of their fellow 
countrymen and what is against it. How then are we 
to produce such a type of man? * cee, 
~¢#Education is divided into music. and gymnastics. 

In tfemusic! the first step is fiction.’ ‘I do not under- 
stand you,’ he said. ‘I mean,’ said I, ‘that as we teach 

our children by telling them stories, so we must begin 

the education of our guardians, but with this difference : 

the tales that our children hear, told by Homer and 

Hesiod, contain a great deal of noxious_fiction, which 

must be expunged with the greatest care from our | 
system of education. The foul and ridiculous stories — 
about many of the gods are not true, to begin with, 
and, if they were true, I would not have children’s ears 
defiled with them. What, then, are we to use in their 
place? you say. And I reply that we are no poets; but 
in our city there will be poets, and we shall instruct 
them as to the poetry they are to write, we shall lay © 
down the lines on which they are to work, and if they | 
transgress them, we shall punish the irregularity. God 


“να 


cannot lie or deceive ; he cannot even change, for if—he. | 
were to change it would befor the better or for the 

worse. Now he cannot usanve ¢,° the better, because — 
he is the Best ; and he wo uld nove, esire to change for 
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the worse. Therefore he is true and unchangeable. 
We will, then, strive with all our might and main 
against those - writers who attempt to traduce the nature 
of God, and drive them from our city. And we shall 
have great fault to find with Homer and Auschylus, and 
many other poets who have failed to give a consistent 
account of the goodness-of-the gods.’ 
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‘Our poets must be careful when they speak of the 
after life, not.to malign it ; and when they are singing 
of gods and heroes they must not attribute anything 
unseemly to them, either in grief or in joy, for example, 
excessive laughter. And the rulers of the State are to 
be the only persons who have control over the songs 
and myths of the State. 

‘ Again, sobriety and temperance are necessary for our 
young men ; and therefore all things intemperate, either 
in word or in action, must be struck out of our poetry, 
especially in mentioning gods and heroes. The matter 
of our poetry having been considered, and rules for its 
guidance having been laid down, we come next to speak 
of its manner, or style.} 

‘All poetry is either imitative, or narrative, or com- 
pounded of both. For instance, the poet of the Lad 
begins with invoking the Muse: and then he narrates 
to us how Chryses came, and besought all the Greeks to 
give him back his daughter ; and then the poet speaks 
as if he were Chryses himself. And in this latter 
mode of speaking I call a poet imitative. For he 
might have gone on with his narrative style, and told 
us about Chryses’ invocation himself, instead of making 
Chryses speak, as he does. The epic then is of the 
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compound order; whilst tragedy leaves out, “and he 
replied,” or “so the goddess spoke,” and gives the dia- 
logue as it actually comes from the speakers. This 
kind is purely imitative. Whilst in dithyrambs it is 
the poet speaking all the time; and in them we have 
the narrative pure. 

‘Now one man is seldom or never a good imitator in 
more than one subject. A writer of tragedy does not 
succeed in comedy, nor vice versd. Man’s nature is of 
so small a capacity that, as in craftsmanship, so in art, 
we must be specialists if we wish to succeed. And the 
manner of imitation must correspond to the matter. 
We shall not allow our artists to give us presentations 
of anything foul or dishonourable. For as a good man 
will never lose control over his actions, so he should 
never imitate in word or action those who have lost 
control of themselves. As he will not imitate every- 
thing be sees indiscriminately, but only those things 
which are worthy of imitation, so he will not even read 
such imitations from the poets, or allow them to give 
such imitations. In fact, our citizens must be men of 
single, not double or multiple! mind; and in their 
words, actions, and writings, they will follow the ideal 
of the upright and single-hearted man. 

‘Next, the music of the poetry. This must be adapted 
as far as possible to the poetry itself; and if we observe 
this rule we shall not go wrong. Remove at once then 
those melodies of a pitiful and wailing character like the 
mixolydian and syntonolydian; the soft, effeminate, 


' In the Lelius of Cicero, the single-minded man is held up for 
our admiration as a friend. ‘Simplicem preterea et communem et 
consentientem, qui rebus lisdem moveatur, eligi par est ; que omnia 
pertinent ad fidelitatem. Neque enim fidum potest esse multiplex 
ingeniwm et tortuosum.’—Ch. xviii. sec. 65. 
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and revelling strains.’ ‘At this rate,’ he said, ‘you 
will leave none but the Dorian and Phrygian.’ ‘I 
dare say not,’ said I, ‘for the first-named have many 
strings and many chords, and are altogether of too 
complex a nature for our simple and unaffected songs. 
And then the rhythm, or flow of the verses, must be 
fixed ; for instance, dactylic, epic, iambic, or trochaic. 
But we will consult Damon on this point; for it is a 
difficult one. Only we may be sure of this, that, if we 
have a good style to begin with, our metre and rhythm 
will more easily flow well with it; and the whole com- 
position will ultimately depend for its:style and music 
and rhythm on the character of the composer. If we 
take pains with our teaching of temperance, courage, 
and magnanimity, we shall find our music and poetry 
falling naturally into a good groove; and thus we shall 
avoid all intemperance and vulgarity. 

‘Now we come to the gymnastic training of our 
youths. And let me remind you that men are athletes 
in the greatest arena, that of life.1 Their bodily training 
must be of the highest efficiency ; excluding Syracusan 
luxuries, Sicilian cookery, Attic sweetmeats, Corinthian 
courtezans; for by the presence of luxury in the State 
the door is opened to intemperance and a whole horde 
of diseases, which will come trooping in; and our city 
will be full of doctors, coopering up wrecked constitu- 
tions. Nay, our men will have no leisure to be ill; but 
if a man is unsound we will have none of him, for it is 
neither to his own interest nor to that of his fellow 
citizens that he live in our State or anywhere else.’ 
‘But,’ said Glaucon, ‘ the best doctor is he who has had 
most experience of bad constitutions and bad illnesses, 
even perhaps in his own body.’ ‘That may be,’ I saia, 


1 ἀθληταὶ μὲν γὰρ of ἄνδρες τοῦ μεγίστου ἀγῶνος. 
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‘but you might as well say that the best judge, ard the 
most honourable man, is he who has had most-experience 
of crime. Whereas, on the contrary, the fact is that 
the fresher the mind and the purer, which approaches 
the administration of justice, the better able is it to 
discern between good andevil. Fora wicked man would 
be always suspecting others to be as bad as himself, 
and would attribute the worst motives to every man. 
And no doubt the good man, on the contrary, would now 
and then lay himself open to the charge of too great 
a simplicity. But it is a fault on the right side.} 

‘And we must take care in gymnastic that we do 
not forget its real object; which is, not to bring the 
body to its highest development, but to increase the 
efficiency of the mind.? In this way. Men who spend 
all their time in gymnastic become subject to roughness 
and harshness of manner, whilst those who neglect it 
entirely grow too soft, and milder than is fitting. Buta 
due admixture of the gymnastic element will strengthen 
the mind for its intellectual labour, and is of the same 
importance as music, because without it we cannot attain 
to that intermediate condition between the excess of 
roughness and the excess of mildness which is the 
proper frame of mind for our citizens to possess.’ 

‘And who are to be the guardians and rulers?’ ‘The 


1 Socrates does not really answer Glaucon’s objection by this 
analogy. It is quite true, as Glaucon maintains, that in such a 
State a physician would not have the opportunity or the experience 
to perfect himself in his art. The true answer would be that in 
Socrates’ state there is no requirement and no place for a skilled 
physician ; but Socrates does not state this clearly, he leaves it to be 
inferred, and breaks away into the moral sphere with an illustration 
which is not sufficiently parallel to be to the point. 

* See Book vi. 498 B. τῶν τε σωμάτων ἐν ᾧ βλαστάνει τε Kal 

 ἀνδροῦται, εὖ μάλα ἐπιμελεῖσθαι, ὑπηρεσίαν φιλοσοφίᾳ κτώμενους. 
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elder of course, and the best of the elders. And the best 
of the elders I should define as those who can best with- 
stand the temptation and the bewitchment of pleasure 
and fear, who can keep their mental and moral balance 
and live a harmonious and consistent life. 

‘To keep our youth firmly imbued with their respon- 
sibility and their duty, 1 would invent a fiction of this 
sort ; that all those citizens who are found worthy to 
rule are golden in their nature, and the defenders are 
silver, and the common people iron: and that there is 
a prophecy that, when a silver or an iron nature shall : 
be found at the head of the state, then it shall fall and 
come to nought.’ ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘you might imbue ἃ 
second generation with this fable perhaps, but not the 
present.’ 

‘And so our community will live, well governed by 
its guardians, and well defended by its protectors, who 
will not turn against the sheep they defend like wolves ; 
and all will live in common, not calling this mine and 
that yours,' but, like a great army will be happy and 
powerful in the loyalty of each individual to the colours. 
Gold and silver, except the gold and silver of their own 
natures, they will never touch; for it is avarice that 
breeds disunion in a city, and it is disunion which is 
political ruin. 

1 Sir Thomas More following this principle of Plato in his Utopia, 
finds one result of proprietorship and inequality of possessions in 
the great number of laws required to regulate conflicting rights. 
Thus: ‘... where euerye man calleth that he hathe gotten his 
owne private and proper goodes, where so many newe lawes daylye 
made be not sufficiente for euerye man to enjoye, defende, and knowe 
from another man’s that whych he calleth his owne.’ A few pages 
further on we have his description of the Utopian life in common : 
‘ Whoso will may go in (to the houses), for there is nothing within 


the houses that is priuate or anye man’s owne,’—Pp. 67 and 7, 
ed, Arber; London, 1869. 
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‘ Bur supposing some one objected to all this, Socrates,’ 
said Adeimantus, ‘that you have made your State and 
appointed your guardians, and that they turn out to be 
by no means the happiest and most comfortable people 
in it, what would you say?’ ‘I should answer,’ I said, 
‘that the people are not for the guardians, but the 
guardians for the people, or rather “each man for him- 
self and God for us all.” In other words, we do not 
make the happiness of a particular class our object, but 
the general welfare. It would be absurd, would it not, 
to dress up our farmers and potters and shoemakers in 
fine clothes, and tell them to do as much work as they 
pleased, and how they pleased? Every man then must 
do his quantum of due labour, and thus we shall avoid 
the two extremes of riches and poverty, which are the 
mainsprings of discontent and sedition.’ 

‘ But are we to have no resources, no wealth, Socrates?’ 
‘Certainly not; for if we have no wealth we shall have 
no enemy coming to despoil us, and like a trained 
athlete, who can encounter any number of rich fat 
burghers, provided that he take them one or two at 
a time, so shall we be. For our soldiers and guardians 
will be able to fight twice their number of opponents ; 
and other nations will prefer to fight with us, the strong 
and hard-bitten dogs, against the fat and helpless sheep. 
And us they will leave alone, 
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‘Each of us then having our proper duty and perform- 
ing it, we shall allow our State to grow and extend so 
far as is consistent with its unity. And our guardians 
will attend to many points of detail, such as of preserving 
the orthodox rules of music and gymnastic, of enforcing 
proper respect towards elders; but many more must be 
left to the good sense of our people, and the correct 
development of our principles of education. And our 
religious observances of all kinds will of course be 
settled by the word of the Delphian God. 

‘Our city is now grown, and furnished with all its 
appliances, and is a living organism. Where, now, are 
we to look for justice? Let us approach the problem 
as a mathematical equation in which there are one or 
more unknown quantities. Every city that is rightly 
and justly managed, in other words, a good city, must 
be wise, courageous, temperate, and just. In our equa- 
tion then, dyey four are the unknown quantities ; and 
if we can ascertain the first three and eliminate them, 
the remaining one, justice, will be clear. 

‘First then our city must be wise. And wherein? 
In the smallest and yet the most important section of 
itself, viz. in the body of guardians. For if these be 
truly wise, seeing that on them depends the weal or 
woe of the State, the rest of the people will be wise 
also, in so far as they can attain to wisdom. Again, 
what part of the State must without fail be brave?’ 
‘The part which defends the rest,’ he said. ‘So,’ said I, 
“it is of the greatest importance that our guardians 
and defenders be the bravest men in the State. 

‘Shall we take temperance next,’ I said, ‘or do you 
prefer to leave it out, and go straight on to find 
justice?’ ‘We had better keep to your method,’ he 
said, ‘and go on to consider temperance.’ ‘ Well,’ 
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| said I, ‘when all the citizens are in agreement as to 
| who should be the rulers, and when they all live in 
/harmony, then I should call them temperate. Just 
‘as in the soul of a man there is a better impulse 
and a worse, and sometimes the better has complete 
control of the worse; so that concord throughout the 
State is the temperance of the State! And now, 
Glaucon, for justice. Follow close behind me, and 
breathe a prayer for success, and peep warily through 
this dark and tangled thicket. But courage! we must 
go forward.’ ‘We must,’ said he. And I,—‘ Holloa, 
holloa, Glaucon, what fools we are! Here is the very 
thing we have been gaping about for, tumbling at our 
feet.’ ‘Why, what do you mean?’ he said. ‘I mean 
that when we said every man was to do his own business 
in the State, and not to be a busybody or a Jack-of-all- 
trades, that was justice; and that is the unknown 
quantity, as 1 was calling it, which we have been 
speaking of all along. And to meddle with other | 
people’ S business 1s Injustice. 

~ "Now let us transfer this to the ide τὸς In 
the mind of man there is a three-fold division which 
corresponds to the division above, of the three virtues 
necessary to a good guardian. There is the faculty of 
acquiring knowledge, of feeling spirited with the second, 
and of feeling sensual desire with the third. And let 


1 Τὸ will be seen that in the application of the justice of the 
State to the human soul, this description of σωφροσύνη is very 
nearly identical with that of δικαιοσύνη there. Only the different 
parts of the human soul, here described as βέλτιον and χεῖρον 
(431 B.), are there further elaborated into three, viz. λογιστικόν, 
θυμοειδὲς, and ἐπιθυμητικόν. Aristotle’s division in the Politics, 
Book i. chap. v. ad med. is similar to the present one,—éy ταύτῃ 
γὰρ (sc. ψυχῇ) ἐστὶ φύσει τὸ μὲν ἄρχον, Td δὲ dpxduevov’ ὧν ἑτέραν 
φαμὲν εἶναι ἀρετὴν. οἷον τοῦ λόγον ἔχοντος καὶ τοῦ ἀλόγου. 
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me premise that a thing can neither do nor be the 
contrary of itself, in the same part of it, and with 
regard to the same thing. We have thirst and we have 
thirst of a particular kind, but we have also sometimes, 
and together with the thirst, another feeling which holds 
us back from satisfying that thirst. This other feeling 
is the contrary of the first. and cannot therefore be a 
manifestation of the same faculty. The faculty which 
often opposes itself to the sensual desire is the rational 
or intellectual ; and we shall find upon inspection that 
the spirited or third kind of faculty either ranges itself 
upon the side of the intellectual or is quenched by the 
sensual. Then if our individual is to be just, the 
intellectual faculty must always predominate and 
govern the other two inferior faculties. For the 
sensual occupies the greatest extent of the soul and 
is of an insatiable nature; and the three must be in 
accord and harmony. It was then a shadow of the real 
justice which made us lay it down that ‘a mechanic should 
work at that art with the whole and the best of his 
powers, and at that art alone for which he is fitted. 
So a man, generally, must see that each of his three 
faculties are working according to their proper nature 
and to their proper end, and if he adjust them harmo- 
niously and combine them into one efficient whole, he 
will be a just man, and will be practising justice. 

‘We have now to fix what is injustice—not a difficult 
task. It is the predominance of the wrong faculty 1n 
man’s soul, which cannot fail to bring with it dis- 
turbance and sedition and trouble. And it follows 
naturally upon this that justice is profitable and 
injustice unprofitable.’ 
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I was then going on to speak of the degenerate forms 
| of the Body Politic, when Polemarchus and Adeimantus 
| interrupted me. They refused to allow me to go on 
| until I had set their minds at rest on the troublesome 
| question of the wives and the children of our guardians. 
‘Well, then,’ I said, ‘I cannot help believing that we 
ought to go on the same principle with respect to our 
women as we did in the case of our men, in other words, 
that the women should undergo exactly the same training 
| mental and physical, however much you may laugh at 
_ the idea of the wrinkled old women in the gymnasia. 
| And I maintain this because there is in my opinion! no 
| intrinsic difference between the two natures ; only one is 
weaker than the other, implying a difference of quantity, 
| not of kind. So we must select, as before, those with 
| ἃ prudent mind for our guardian-women, and their 
| chastity? will be a protection for those who have to 


1 Aristotle’s opinion was less liberal than Plato’s upon this point. 
He thought, with the general mind of Greece, that the woman and 
the slave were naturally and originally inferior to man, and did not 
contemplate the possibility of their having been gradually dete- 
riorated. See Pol. 1,2. ἔτι δὲ τὸ ἄῤῥεν πρὸς τὸ θῆλυ φύσει τὸ μὲν 
κρεῖττον τὸ δὲ χεῖρον, καὶ τὸ μὲν ἄρχον τὸ δὲ ἀρχύμενον. Μὲ infra, 


3 


οὗτοι μέν εἶσι φύσει δοῦλοι. And again of women, chap. v. init. 
76 τε γὰρ ἀῤῥεν φύσει τοῦ θήλεος ἡγεμονικώτερον. 

β 2 ἔπειπερ ἀρετὴν ἀντὶ ἱματίων ἀμφιέσονται. Tennyson has the 
same thought in his Lady Godiva, ‘Then she rode forth, clothed on 


with chastity.’ 


7 
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mingle with the men in daily life. This is the first of 

those great difficulties which stand in the way of my 
theory, and made me hesitate to expound it. And the 
- next 15 a more serious one, viz., that all the wives and 
all the children should be common, and none should 
say, “ This is my wife,” “These are my children.’”’ My — 
reason is one which should appeal to you, Glaucon, who © 
are a bird fancier, and take great pains in the selection 
of your brood-birds and their pairing: you choose, of 
course, the staunchest and best-conditioned in your 
yard. Ought not therefore man, who is the noblest 
animal, to have the greatest care taken of his sexual 
relations? And the manner in which I should wish it 
to be managed would be as follows. At certain periods 
of the year solemn rites and sacrifices should be per- 
formed, and marriages should be effected then and there 
between the finest and strongest men and women. The 
festival should be looked upon as most holy, and any one 
disobeying the injunctions of the directing priest should 
be subject to the severest penalties. And for the ages 
between which marriages should be effected I place 
twenty to forty for the women, and thirty to fifty-five 
for the men. And no illegitimate offspring, or children 
born at a wrong time, should be brought up, so that all 
irregularity may be avoided in the matter. These 
children must be considered as the children of all the 
fathers, they must call all men who were married before 
they were born, father, and in the same manner they 
will speak of all the women as mother, and the children 
as brother and sister. And I wish to see this community 
of relationship, because, in such a state of things, each 
individual will feel, and enjoy or resent, everything that 
affects the state for good or for ill; just as in a man’s 
body, which is healthy and sound, there is a perfect 
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sympathy and harmony of all feelings. Minor disputes, 
too, will be prevented by the fear and regard which rela- 
tionship inspires in a well educated mind. Such a view 
of relationship dissipates, I think, your former objec- 
tions about the hard life we were giving our guardians. 
For this view shows that a man’s proper part in life is 
to be first well regulated, and afterwards comfortable ; 
and the latter will follow upon the former. 

‘Now these children, so born, and brought up in large 
| State nurseries, will be trained to war from their youth, 
| besides their other studies, and ought by all analogy to 
go to view battles at an early age, mounted upon swift 
and docile horses to bring them out of possible harm. 
And in the battles the warrior who acquits himself best 
shall receive all the usual rewards of a victor, and shall 
receive the best wife, whomsoever he chooses, so that he 
may beget others like himself. 

‘In war our soldiers must recollect that they are not 
barbarians nor brutes; and in fighting against a Greek 
| city they should treat their opponents as belonging to 
| the same family as themselves, and not destroy houses 
nor burn fruit-trees, but only ravage the crop of the 
year ; whilst against barbarians they will proceed as 
Greeks now, unhappily, treat Greeks.’ 

‘You are avoiding all this time, Socrates,’ said Glaucon, 
‘the real pith of the matter, viz., the question, Can such 
a condition of relationship eae in reality?’ ‘ Well,’ 
I said, “1 was avoiding it, I confess, and I answer, since 
you press me to a conclusion, Does the unattainability 
of anything make the representation of it any the 
worse, if it is the best representation that human skill 
can eitect?’ ‘No,’ he said, ‘certainly not.’ ‘ Well, 
then,’ I replied, ‘I do not say that such a thing has, or 
ean, or will be brought about, but I do say that if we 
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can, as we have done, picture it to ourselves, we may 
place it before the eyes of our mind, and work up 
towards our ideal in hope and faith. 

‘A third difficulty I have to put before you, and the 
greatest of all. Until kings are philosophers, and 
philosophers kings, there is no end to the troubles of a 
state.' Stand by me, Glaucon, or I shall never weather 
this storm-wave.’ ‘That will I,’ he answered. ‘Do 
you know, then,’ said I, ‘ what it is to be devoted to one 
subject, such as wine, when a man has a word to say 
about, and in favour of, all kinds of wine? Or to be 
very emulous, 6.0. when a man will be sub-heutenant 
if he cannot be general, rather than not be a commander 
of some sort; the opposite of the character ‘ aut Cesar, 
aut nullus.’ I mean, then, by philosopher, the man 


who is devoted to the acquisition of knowledge, real 


knowledge, and not merely inquisitive. The more our 
citizens approach this temperament, the better the state 
will be. True knowledge in its perfection and entirety, 
man cannot attain. But he can attain to a kind of 
knowledge of realities, if he has any knowledge at all, 
because he cannot know nonentities, Hence his know- 
ledge is half way between real knowledge and ignorance, 
and we must call it opinion.2, When, then, his opinion 
about a thing is correct; as far as it goes he is a philo- 
sopher and a useful and valuable member of our State. 


1 Sir Thomas More proposes a middle course which he judges 
would be of more value. ‘ For where as your Plato judgeth that 
weale publiques shall by thys meanes atteyne perfect felicitie, eyther 
if philosophers be kynges, or elles yf kynges geue themselues ὧς 
the studie of Philosophie, how farre I praye you shall commen 
wealthes then be frome thys felicitie, yf Philosophers wyll vouche- 
saufe to enstruct kinges with their good counsell ?’ 

2 Compare the definition of courage in Book LV. 429 B. : δύναμις 
τοιαύτη, ἣ διὰ πάντος σώσει Thy περὶ τῶν δεινῶν δόξαν. 
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‘WE must next spend some time, not as much as 1 
should wish, upon a study of the philosophic nature. 
I call a philosopher one who can grasp the continuity 
and coherent existence of things.! So in our selection 
and education of philosophic natures, we must first be 
sure that they desire to know things which have a real 
and continuous existence, not those which are subject 
ito flux and decay. Next, their nature must be truth- 
loving, lie-abhorring. Again, they would be devoted 
to the pleasures of the mind, and have little taste for 
sensual pleasures ; from which it follows that they will 
‘not be ardent seekers of money: for they will despise 
| the pleasures which money buys. They must also be 
magnanimous, with a disregard of death, gentle and 
just, fond of learning, with good memories.’ 

“1 can say nothing against the method of your con- 
clusion, Socrates,’ said Adeimantus; ‘but like a good 
chess-player you lead your man away little by little 
until these little diversions mount up to an over- 
whelming total. In this game of words I cannot beat 
you; but what I have to say is this, that those men 
whom we see round us studying philosophy continuously, 
so far from being the best citizens, turn out the most 


SS A Ne terra νν.»......ἅὅ 


ἴπτος-- ----. 


1 <The eternal and unchangeable.’—JowErr. 
, F 
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inferior, I will not say the worst. How then can these 
things be which you maintain 2?’ 

‘I will try and explain myself in a parable, Adei- 
mantus,’ I said. ‘Picture to yourself a ship, steered — 
by a helmsman, who in size and strength is vastly 
superior to the rest of the crew, but short-sighted and 
deaf and not well acquainted with navigation. And 
suppose that his crew are always struggling and fighting ~ 
amongst themselves, and trying to get the helm of the 
ship into their own hands, either by force or fraud. 
And that they try to drug the helmsman, and gauge ~ 
the characters of their fellow-sailors entirely by the’ 
consideration, whether they are quick at getting the 
helm out of the helmsman’s hands, or not. Such a 
position I imagine does the philosopher occupy in an 
ordinary state as the helmsman in such a ship as ἢ 
describe. And the persons you describe as utterly 
worthless, who nevertheless affect philosophy, are like 
those sailors who without any knowledge or practice of 
navigation try to gain possession of the helm. 

‘You recollect the different excellences requisite for 
a nature which is to become truly philosophic: these 
requisites are very rarely combined in the same person. 
And we must further inquire into the depreciation 
and degeneration of these natures. For the principle, 
corruptio optimi pessima, is unfortunately too true, and 
the more abilities a man has the worse he will be with- 
out training and principle.! 

‘It is not individual sophists who first corrupt noble 


1 We find the same sentiment insisted upon in the Huthydemus, 
page 281, Ὁ, through a number of instances :— Ev κεφαλαίῳ δ᾽, 
ἔφην, ὦ Κλεινία, κινδυνεύει σύμπαντα, ἃ τὸ πρῶτον ἔφαμεν ἀγαθὰ 
εἶναι. ... ἐὰν μὲν αὐτῶν ἡγῆται ἀμαθία, μείζω κακὰ εἶναι τῶν 
ἐναντίων, bom δυνατώτερα ὑπηρετεῖν ἡγουμένῳ κακῷ ὄντι. 
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'. natures, but the applause and the noise and the strug- 
gling of the world. In fact, if any young mind were 
to resist all these influences by its own strength we should 
| be inclined to call it a miracle. For these paid pro- 
| fessors are like men who might study the passions and 
| desires of some great brute and know how to humour — 
him, and were to call this study wisdom; having no 
regard for real wisdom and virtue, but judging every- 
thing by the likes and dislikes of the monster. In the 
same way do these sophists study the tastes and opinions 
of the vulgar and the many, who from their nature, are 
incapable of ever knowing realities and unities. So 
that a young man is sorely let and hindered if he have 
any tastes for philosophy by the tyrannical action of the 
world and the sophists ; seeing that even if he persist in 


| his natural bent, they will be up in arms against him, 


straining every nerve to keep out the truth. The result 
is that those of a noble and philosophic nature are pre- 
vented from studying philosophy, whilst inferior and 
vulgar minds leave their workshops and their trades and 
go philosophizing ; just as if a little baldheaded journey- 
man were to come into a fortune, get washed and 
dressed up in fine clothes, and marry his master’s 
daughter. What kind of offspring could be expected 
from such a union but bastards? and what sort of 
philosophy can be expected from those vulgar minds we 
speak of but inferior sophistry and false systems? So 
those men who would be philosophers, if they could 
stand against the overwhelming attacks of the world, 
give up the contest, and content themselves with looking 
calmly at the worry and bustle, taking care to do their 
own duty, like a man who stoops down under a wall to 
let a storm of dust and hail pass over him. 

‘Now in what sort of a state can a philosopher 
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nave fair play? Not in any that we know of. But 
we must have a training and an atmosphere for 
our youths the very reverse of that at present ex-— 
isting. Boys approach philosophy in its most difficult 
aspect in the intervals of other studies, and soon throw 
it aside for the rest: of their lives; with the exception 
of a few who continue it quite by the way,! and think 
a good deal of themselves for continuing it at all. But | 
we should have the rudiments of philosophy taught at 
an earlier age, and we should amplify the training of 
the mind whilst it is approaching its greatest develop- 
ment. And when bodily strength begins to fail, our 
citizens should devote all their mental activity to 
philosophy, treating everything else as of secondary 
importance. And whether our plan succeed or not, is 
not the question, as long as we are persuaded that our 
principle is good ; in fact, I do not look for very great 
opposition from the majority, who, I believe, are usually 
traduced, and after all are only misled by ranters and 
pseudo-philosophers. This then is the way towards 
realising our perfect state; and we must try to make it 
clear to the majority that men must be philosophic, 
and the philosophers must rule in the State. Nor will 
it be impossible for even a single man to bring a whole 
city into a condition of obedience to this maxim. 

‘Now we said that the philosopher must be fond of. 
learning and of a keen nature withal, that he must be 
physically as well as intellectually able ; two requisites 
hard to find united in the same person. What then 
is he to make his study and his object? The Ideal 
Good ; which is above and greater than even Justice 
itself. Most men are ignorant as to what is really 
good: they pursue that which appears to them to be 


1 πάρεργον. : 
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good. Let us try to seek out the nature of this Ideal 
Good. The sense of seeing requires a medium through 
which the object of sight is seen, 1 mean light. And 
light is generated from the sun. The sight is not the 
sun, nor is the sun sight, but the one exists by means 
of the other, and beholds it. Conceive then the Ideal 
Good as standing in the same relation to the mind and 
the objects of thought, as the sun stands to the sight 
and the objects of sight. And as the shining of the 
sun enables our eyes to see things clearly before us, so 
that which brings truth and reality illumines the mind 
and gives rise to actual thought, and perception of the 
Truth and Reality themselves. They are not the Ideal 
Good, but partake of its form and its nature.! And as 
the sun is the author of life and growth, although not 
itself life and growth, so the Ideal Good is the author 
of real knowledge and real existence, yet superior even 
to existence itself. 

‘And to make quite clear the relation between the 
different grades of knowledge and reality, imagine a 
line divided into two parts, and again another line 
divided into two parts, in the same ratio as the other. 
Let the first line represent the mental sphere, and the 
second line the sensual. ‘The first section of the first 
line represents pure thought and its objects, viz. real 
existences*; and the second part represents thought 
which does not contemplate real existences, but copies 
of them as nearly as possible like the originals. Take, 
for instance, those squares and circles and triangles 
about which mathematicians reason, which are not 


1 Cf. ‘He was not that light, but was sent to bear witness of 
that light.’—St. John i., where this same illustration of light is 
carried out at length. 

2 ἰδέαι. 
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really exact squares and circles, but copies of the real, — 
and useful for practical purposes. The whole line thus 
divided represents the sphere of thought and knowledge. 
The first division of the second line, that is of the 
visible and sensual sphere, is occupied by that faculty 
which apprehends objects as presented to us in this 
world of ours. And that faculty is belief.1 The second 
represents the sphere of the unreal, the class of copies 
of the real, like shadows, reflections on the water and 
so forth. And these are the four grades, in descending 
order from the really existent.’ ? 


1 πίστις. 
2 Plato’s geometrical arrangement may be given thus :— 


| ἰδ δὴ 
A C Bp F E 


AB = "Ἐπιστήμη, and its objects, voyra. 


as AC = νοῦς, δ », real existences (ἰδέαι). 
= 3 ͵ 
oe 
Fe (CB = Διανοία 4% », conceptions (εἴδη). 
DE = Δόξα, and its objects, things perceptible (αἰσθητά). 
as (DF = Mots, Ἢ » natural objects. 
5 
as ὃ 
ΒΗ ( FE = Εἰκασία, »» »,» θορίεϑ and shadows. 
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‘Now picture to yourself,’ I said, ‘an underground 
| cavern with a long exit to the upper air; and imagine 
| that you see a number of people who ever since they 
| were born have been chained neck and foot, so that 
they have always sat in the same position with their 
| faces towards the inner wall of the cavern. Behind 
| them, a long way off and above, a large bright fire is 
kindled, and between the fire and the prisoners runs a 
| road, along which pass continually men carrying different 
objects; and between the road and the prisoners is a 
low wall, over which the fire casts their shadows on to 
the wall of the cavern facing which the prisoners sit. 
‘Will not these prisoners, if they can talk to each other, 
give names to the objects they see in the reflection on 
the wall? And will they not attribute the voices, if 
the men speak, to the different shadows?’ ‘ Certainly,’ 
he said. ‘So that,’ I continued, ‘these shadows and 
echoes of the realities will be taken by the prisoners 
for realities themselves. 

‘Next suppose that one of these prisoners is released 
from his chains and dragged up to the light of day by 
a rough and difficult path. Surely he will find every- 
thing hard to perceive, and will believe the shadows, 
with which he is better acquainted, to be the realities, 
and will be blinded by the light, and will hate the man 
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who dragged him up into it; and, if he is gradually 
educated and taught to understand and behold realities, 
he will first and most easily behold images in the water, 
reflections, and other things not far removed in their 
nature from his shadows: he will see better by night 
than by day. 

‘If he ever become completely enlightened he will 
think’ himself fortunate in having escaped his dungeon, 
and he will pity his former fellow-prisoners, and will 
despise any good things he may have enjoyed there as 
worth nothing in comparison with what he now enjoys. © 
Again, were he to revisit the cave, he would find his 
“eyes unaccustomed to its darkness, and would be looked 
upon as good for nothing, even if, before, he had been 
the quickest and the cleverest at perceiving the various 
shadows. Nay, if he tried to persuade the captives to 
come up and be enlightened, they would ill-treat him 
and perhaps kill him. 

‘Transferring all this image to the actual world, I 
liken men who have gone into the upper air and 
contemplated the realities, of which the captives only 
see the shadows, I liken them to men who have made 
an approach to the Ideal Good. Thus, following out 
the parable, when such men are called back to the 
world from that contemplation, it is small wonder if 
they fail, and are jeered, and worsted, in the petti- 
fogging affairs of ordinary life. A wise man, then, 
will recollect that there are two ways of making a 
mistake; as we might say according to our parable, 
either from having too much light in the eye or too 
little, And, in accordance with this view of thought 
and life, 1 do not agree with those who talk about 
“putting ’’ knowledge into people; as if it were not 
there already, and only needed a proper training and a 
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| proper atmosphere to draw it out. Other powers of the 
| soul may have been acquired and may seem to have 
their nature akin to the bodily powers, but the power 
of comprehension seems to have something of a divine 
-and original nature which it never loses, however much 
it may be dulled. 

‘Therefore our education must make our chosen citizens 


move towards the contemplation of the Ideal Good and 
the Really Existent ; and,| remembering that they are 
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᾿ for the people and not the people for them, they must 
| be content to go amongst them and lead them towards 
᾿ that light and knowledge which they themselves have 
| acquired. 

‘And for this education, or drawing round of the mind 
towards light and knowledge, our former methods of 


ee 


gymnastic and music will not suffice. Let us take some 
| general science, such as arithmetic or calculation, and 
see if they must be experts init. First let me premise 
| that all objects of perception and thought are either 
excitative or non-excitative, 7.6. either they suggest 
something else, or they do not. For instance, finger. 
That does not suggest any other fact. But first finger, 
or long finger, suggest respectively second finger, short 
finger, and soon. The perception therefore of length, 
or priority, is the same as that of shortness, or duality ; 


= ee προ το τος το 


and is, as we might say, a double sense. But the 
actual vision only sees one object, and may therefore be 
called a single sense. Now the science of number is 


essentially excitative : we are continually seeing objects 
which the sight takes in as one and the same, whilst 
the mind teaches us to look upon them as one and 


1 y, s. Book IV. init. οὐ μὴν πρὲς τοῦτο βλέποντες τὴν πόλιν 
οἰκίζομεν, ὅπως ἕν τι ἡμῖν ἔθνος ἔσται διαφερόντως εὔδαιμον, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὅπως: ὅ τι μάλιστα ὅλη ἡ πόλις. 
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as many at the same time. Therefore the science 
of number, being excitative of thought, appears to be — 
necessary for our further developed education. And — 
they will not treat the science in a trafficking way, 

but will investigate the properties of pure number. 

‘Our citizens will find this science of great use also — 
in warfare ; geometry too will be good for the same 
purpose, which they must study, if we find that it 
also conduces to the knowledge of the Ideal Good and 
real existence. Now the objection that geometry 15 
only useful when applied practically is absurd ; for then 
it is knowledge applied to things that come and go, that 
are made and perish.. Whilst our study of geometry 
will be primarily. directed to the knowledge of that 
which is eternal and not perishable. Therefore let us 
teach our citizens geometry. After geometry shall we 
take astronomy, 7.e. solids in motion? Or ought we 
not rather to pass to solids first, 1.6. bodies of cubic 
content? The fact is that the science of three dimen- 
sions is so little understood and practised that we must 
say we will have it taught if our city will; and so we 
pass on to astronomy. By astronomy I do not mean 
lying on your back and staring upwards to the heavens, 
or lying on your face and staring downwards. J under- — 
stand that science which teaches us about real existence 
in the study of the heavenly bodies, and draws the 
intelligence upwards in an intellectual, not a physical, 
sense. The student of philosophy will study the motions 
of stars, sun, and moon, the flight of seasons and years, 
as they point to a unity and a coherent design of a 
perfect Creator. 

‘Should we not seek for some science which stands to. 
our hearing in the same relation as astronomy to seeing ἢ 
I mean the science of harmony; not the practice of 
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vorrying and torturing musical instruments, twisting 
ihe head on one side, dragging unwilling notes from 
nore unwilling strings, and disputing about demi-semi- 
jones. But that there is a science of harmony worth 
studying for our citizens I am sure. 

‘All these sciences form but the preface and prelude’ 
ito the business of life for our citizens. And this is a law, 
iviz. that they shall be able to comprehend an account, 
land give an account of all that they ought to know. 
jAnd Dialectic is the master science which effects this, 
jand gives the mind the power to free itself from every- 
jthing sensual, and move straight on through argument 
ito the actual nature of things and to the Ideal Good. 
| All the other studies and arts we have mentioned. before 
imerely correspond to the process of accustoming the 
released prisoner's eyes to the sight of shadows and 
| reflections. Even those sciencés wé have just now 
jmentioned as indispensable to the education of our 
j citizens have been’ treated in an inadequate manner, 
| and not so.as to conduce towards the knowledge of real 
|} existence. For men have been unable to give a rational 
| account of them and have ignored their first principles. 
| Dialectic, on the contrary, moves upwards towards first 
| principles of science, directing the eye of the soul to 
| the source of true knowledge; and uses these arts, 
which we have called sciences in deference to’ custom, 
as props and helps in its progress. It is in fact the 
coping stone and perfection of all studies. 

‘Now we must be very careful in the choice of those 
who are to enter upon this highest course of study. 
We must be sure that they have a congenial nature 
and will take pains and pleasure in the subject. For 
intellectual labour which is found only compulsory, and 
brings no pleasure to the student, is worth nothing. 


-- 
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geometry, but compulsion must be avoided ; rather let 
each mind develop itself in its congenial channel ; for ἢ 
in this way we can best judge in what direction we ἢ 
are to employ them. And the quickest in work of all 
kinds and on critical occasions are to be selected for ἢ 
the higher education ; when the gymnastic period, of q 
two or three years, is over. And then we shall distin- τ 
guish these above their fellows, and begin to teach them 
the general connection between the different lines of ἡ 
study, and their general bearing upon real knowledge © 
and real existence. At thirty years of age we shall- 
again make a selection from these students, and advance 
the best to further honours. But we must beware of 
the free-thinking which dialectic brings with it, and try 
to prevent the former landmarks from being swept 
away. Put the case in a parable thus: A child is 
brought up from his infancy with parents whom he 
is taught to love and respect, as being his own, when 
they are not really so; and he is also surrounded with — 
flatterers. If he discover his true relationship, or 
rather non-relationship, he will lose his respect and love_ 
for his supposed parents and pay more attention to his 
flatterers. So are we brought up to believe this and 
that honourable and just, until the age of scepticism, 
ὦ.6. inquiry, comes and asks “ What is the just?” 
“‘ What is honourable?’’ And then, with the exception 
of strong and noble minds, men fall back upon the 
pleasures which have played the part of the flatterer, 
and fail in their allegiance to justice and honour. To 
prevent this from being the case in our city, the study 
of dialectic and the inquiry into the real nature of 
things will be consummated only late in life; in fact 
the youths will not be allowed to approach it at all, 
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xcept by the study of the preliminary sciences. Let 
is therefore place five years, or about twice the number 
if those given up to gymnastic, as the proper time to 
le allotted for the study of dialectic. After this period 
Py must return to the cave and take their place as 
lastructors in war and other business for, say, fifteen 
years. | 

‘And when they have earned their discharge from the 
luty of assisting their fellow-citizens in the routine of 
life, they may at last be admitted to the end and aim of 


heir training, the contemplation of absolute existence, 


Ind the pure study of actual knowledge; allowing a 
hort time, turn by turn, for the performance of political 
lluties. And when they die they will go to the islands 
if the Blest, and will leave an honourable memory of 
jheir life and services in the city. All this is not 
impossible, but it is hard to compass; and our means 
bf facing the difficulty will be to ignore the present 


peneration, and apply ourselves to those who are young 
/nough to receive new ethical impressions. 


ὡς ἈΦ 
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BOOK VHT. 
OOK VHT 


“WE have now composed our State, and its different 
grades of citizens have been discussed, and we have 
agreed that everything in it which relates to men applies 
equally to women. But we have been diverging from 
the original question in these last discussions.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
said Glaucon, ‘you were going to speak of the diiferent 
modes in which the actual city of the present day is a 
degeneration from our ideal city. And you said that 
there were four kinds. What are these?’ ‘ First,’ I 
sald, ‘there is the Cretan or Laconian, which has the 
highest reputation, then oligarchy, a state full of evils, 
next democracy, and lastly that fine régume they call a 
despotism.’ Let us then, with these five kinds of States 
before us, investigate the characters which severally 
correspond to them. 

‘We can omit the just and noble man, who corresponds 
to our Ideal State, for he has been fully discussed already. - 
Next to him comes the ambitious and emulous man, 


corresponding to the Cretan State. And then we might ~ 


pass in review the other characters, corresponding to 
the other three States, so that when we have studied 
injustice in its fullest development we may compare it 
with justice, and make up our minds whether to believe 
Thrasymachus or not. And following our former method 


1 τυραννίς, 
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| we had better first study the several States which 
/ correspond to these men, so gaining a clearer under- 
standing of the men themselves. 

‘Change in a State arises from dissension in the 
governing part: where the governing part is unanimous 
no disturbance is possible! But the origin of the 
disturbance will lie in a disregard of the proper season 
of reproduction. This season should properly depend 
upon a fixed number calculated to an exact result; and 
if this number ,be calculated wrongly there will be 
irregularity in the birth of our children. And this 
irregularity will show itself as the children grow up 
and are appointed by selection to posts of difficulty and 
danger. Yor they will fail to retain the proper opinion 
about musical study, about crises, and about moderation, 
and, according to our fiction, the gold will have become 
alloyed with silver, bronze, and iron. The inferior part 
will draw their minds to base gain, while the superior 
continues to draw them upward towards the proper 
object of life. Hence they will begin to strive with 
each other, to appropriate land and houses to their 
private use, and to enslave those whom they ought to 
protect against slavery. And such a State lies midway 
between aristocracy and oligarchy. But there will still 
be respect for government, the defending portion will 


' | Aristotle, Pol. v. 10, objects to this statement, on the ground 
that time changes all things. He also objects that this disregard 
of proper seasons is not peculiar to the dissolution of the ᾿Αρίστη 
πολιτεία. And thirdly, he states that the progress of degeneration 
does not pass regularly through these five stages, but that often a 
monarchy will change at once to a democracy, or an oligarchy to 
a despotism. And another objection is that Plato does not tell us 
what happens after the despotism. And lastly, that although the 
forms of oligarchy and democracy are diverse, Socrates treats them 
as one. 
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still abstain from other business, and there will be meals 
in common. Yet there will be a reluctance to appoint 
the cleverest to govern, because the clever will now 
have become unprincipled, and men will lean towards 
the spirited and pugnacious to be their leaders. Greed 
of gain and of private fortune will spring up, conceal- 
ment, and eluding of the law, and greater honour will 
be paid to gymnastic than to music. Next, the man 
who corresponds to such a state as this.’ ‘He will be 
something like Glaucon,’ said Adeimantus, ‘if he is 
emulous.’ ‘Perhaps he will,’ I said; ‘he will also sink 
a little below the intellectual standard, but will be fond 
of study, obedient, no orator, rough to slaves, gentle to 
his peers, and very fond of rule, of praise, of gymnastic, 
and of hunting; and as he grew up a love of money 
would develop in him. Such is our timocratic youth. 
And such men as he is arise in the following way : when 
a man, nobly born, retires into private life disgusted 
with the bad state of politics, and pays no attention to 
the pomps and vanities of the world. Then his wife, 
finding that she is nobody, as her husband holds no 
public office, and pays little attention to her for good or 
for ill, grows discontented. And the servants say to 
the sons of the family, “When you grow up you can 
pay off this man, or you can do all that your father 
neglects to do.” Such a youth, and one born of such a 
father, will find himself dragged in different directions 
by the two inclinations—the philosophical, inherited 
from his father, prompting him to peace and retirement, 
and the concupiscent, on the other hand, and the spirited, 
leading him into politics and a life of action; from 
which conflicting motives he will finally become am- 
bitious, emulous, and high-minded. 

‘Next after the timocratic or ambitious city will come 
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the oligarchy, ‘The cause of degeneration here is the 
“auri sacra fames”’ in the citizens and their wives. 
For riches and virtue are like the opposite pans of ἃ. 
balance: as one goes up the other goes down. So our 
citizens, instead of being praise-loving or virtue-loving, 
will become money-loving. The rich will monopolise all 
government and honours, of whatever character they 
themselves may be, poor men will be ill-treated, and 
there will be two cities in one, a sure sign of dissolution. 
In war, for instance, this disunion will appear in the 
reluctance of the rich to put arms in the hands of the 
poor, for fear the poor should turn upon them. And 
tradesmen and farmers will sell their plant, which others 
will acquire who have no business with it, and thus 
a useless rabble will be turned loose upon the city, with 
nothing to do except raise sedition. If you see drones in 
a hive, you know that there are some bees with stings as 
well as those without; and in the same way in a city 
where you see beggars, there are sure to be thieves and 
cut-purses, sacrilegious and abandoned people. Now in 
an oligarchical city the beggars are numberless, and by 
analogy we should expect to find thieves and robbers 
there also. Next, to speak of the man corresponding 
to this State. His father has met with the worst 
misfortune of all kinds in public life; he has been 
general in a war, has failed, been impeached, fined, 
imprisoned, banished, or what not. And these mis- 
fortunes have quite driven all love of honour and all 
spirit out of the son’s head, who applies himself sedu- 
lously to scrape money together. In his soul the concu- 
piscent and covetous element is the honoured and 
unquestioned lord. He will satisfy those desires which 
we call necessary, but will not spend his money on the 
others, for them he will keep in subjection. He has no 


| \ 
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culture, and therefore all those drone-like vices are 
incipient in him, even if repressed ; he would defraud 
a ward, for instance, and take any other opportunity of 
doing evil with impunity. He would have two natures, 
therefore, within him, and on the whole the better 
powers would be masters of the inferior, although not 
through any virtuous principle, but merely because such 
a man shuns indulgence as expensive. | 

‘After this comes Democracy. And the change from 
Oligarchy drises through an excess of present advantage, 
I mean the accumulation of wealth in a few hands. 
For we have those stinged creatures, the men burdened 
with debts, and smarting under disgrace and _ political 
disabilities, ready to fall upon the rich class, and anxious 
for revolution. And the rich money-making, money- 
lending class increase the liabilities of their victims, 
stinging with their usury and filling the city with 
drones, 2.e. beggars. There is no check on ‘this malady, 
no law to prevent a man from converting his goods and 
his means into ready money ; whilst the rulers make al] 
they can out of the ruled, and bring up their own 
families in luxury. When these two classes meet. on 
the road, in war, at public games, on board ship, the 
poor man learns that it is not an unmixed advantage 
after all to be rich; he sees the rich man fat and un- 
wieldy, whilst he himself is wiry and agile; and he 
consequently despises him as good for nothing. And 
a very slight occasion will serve to bring these two 
opposing elements into actual war. ‘Then the poor 
conquer, and make a re-distribution of property, and a 
democracy is formed. How, then, will such a State fare ? 
First there will be free license for every man to acquire 
what he likes and to live as he likes; and the State will 
be a wonderfully variegated production, such as some 
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_ people, women and children, for instance, especially 
admire. Itis the city of all men, for every one can suit 
his own taste if ke come here; a man can do just what 
he pleases. If you wish to go to war, your neighbour 
is not bound to agree with you; if you are prevented 
from this or that by law, you can set the law aside. © 
Democracy, in fact, means anarchy. 

‘The democratic man is the son of the oligarchic man, 
whom we have already described as money-making. 
The son will follow his father in keeping down those 
desires which are not imperative. By imperative or 
necessary desires I mean those of which we cannot be 
rid, which benefit us by being satisfied, such as the 
desire of eating, whilst those which do us no good and 
can be repressed by means of training 1 call unnecessary, 
of which we may mention a fondness of delicate food 
for an example. The change from the oligarchic to the 
democratic nature is as follows: the son was brought 
up in a frugal manner on the honey which the father 
accumulated, and afterwards makes the acquaintance of! 
gay and brilliant sparks who have carried the science of 
pleasure to a wonderful perfection. Then there arises 
in him a sedition, between the careful oligarchic temper 
and the pleasure-seeking and prodigal; and sometimes 
the former is in the ascendant, sometimes the latter. 
And if certain desires are driven out their place is soon 
filled up by others, perhaps worse, because in such a. 
man there is nothing, such as intellectual tastes, to fill 
the void. So the citadel of his soul is won by base 
pleasures and wrong opinions. ‘These base pursuits 
drive away honour, and temperance, and propriety, and 
flaunt anarchy, incontinency, and pride, in their stead. 
And the man who has thus lost the right opinion treats 

1 αἴθωσι θηρσὶ καὶ Sewols, carrying on the metapnor. 
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all pleasures alike, and indulges them indiscriminately. 
First he spends his time in drinking and playing, then 
he veers round and drinks nothing but water; some- 
times he practises gymnastics and next does nothing at 
all ; again he becomes a politician and jumps up to say 
the first thing that comes into his head ; he is 


‘ Everything by starts, and nothing long.’ 


If he sees another engaged in making money, he will 
make money ; if another is going to the war, he will go 
too. In short his life and his tastes are universal. 

The finest State of all and the finest man now remain, 
I mean the despotism and the despot. As excess of 
wealth turned oligarchy into democracy, so excess of 
liberty turns democracy into despotism. For men, such 
as we have described in a democratic city, intimidate 
the rulers and make them do as they wish, and not 
follow the law strictly: they uphold servile rulers and 
decry just ones. All relations are disturbed and 
reversed, sons usurp their father’s prerogatives, and 
fathers are afraid of their sons.’ Strangers usurp the 
place of the citizens, masters fawn upon their pupils, and 
pupils have no regard for their masters. Elders throw 
aside their grave and serious bearing, and ape the 
lightness and flippancy of youth, and slaves are as free 
as their purchasers: whilst the very animals are imbued 
with this spirit of ultra-freedom and strut about pushing 
people off the pathways. ‘So free must every one be 
that they disregard all law, and will call no one master. 
On the principle, then,.of reaction, this ultra-freedom 


1 Cf. Ar. Nub. 1331, 1332 :— 
ST. τὸν πάτερα τύπτεις ; 
ΦΕ. κἀποφανῶ γε νὴ Δία 
ὡς ἐν δίκῃ σ᾽ ἔτυπτον. 
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will result in an ultra-slavery, somewhat in the same 
way that we establish the principle corruptio optima 
pessima ; although it must be remembered that this 
surfeit of freedom is not “the best,” for it is possible to 
have too much of a good thing.! The change will begin 
in the persons of those men whom we likened to the 
drones of the hives, some of them having stings and 
others stingless, in the oligarchic State; but in the 
democratic this class will be much stronger. So the 
strongest of these drones will do all the speaking and 
working in politics, and the inferior drones will buzz 
about the tribune and prevent any one from being heard 
in opposition, except a very few. ‘Then there are the 
rich on which the drones subsist, and a third class, viz. 
the mechanics and journeymen, who are always ready to 
combine if they see an opportunity of plunder. And 
if the rich try to defend themselves they are called bad 
citizens and oligarchical, a false accusation which makes 
them really become so. And the people set up a 
champion in opposition to them, who is the germ of the 
despot. And such a man is like to him who once tastes 
human blood, as in the story of Zeus Lyceus in Arcadia, 
and must become a wolf. For if he once become in- 
volved in prosecutions and judicial murder, he will go 
on from bad to worse, banishing, killing, proclaiming 
abolition of debt and redistribution of land. Then he 
is perhaps expelled and re-installed by force, and his 
hand is against all who helped to drive him out. The 
next step is that he is cbliged to ask the people to 
give him a body-guard, and when he has obtained this, 


1 Cf. Huthydemus, xxv. where the sophist is trying to make 
Ctesippus advance the contrary proposition ; ἐπείδη yap ὡμολόγεις 
ἀγαθὸν εἶναι φάρμακον, ὅταν δέῃ, πίνειν ἀνθρώπῳ, ἄλλο τι τοῦτο TO 
ἀγαθὸν ὡς πλεῖστον δεῖ πίνειν, et 8606. 
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the despotism stands forth complete. And the people 
do not say of their champion, “ How are the mighty 
fallen!” but the champion is now a full-blown 
despot. 

‘ At first he is mild and gentle, and his measures are 
all in the direction of lightening the people’s burdens, — 
but as he goes on he finds it necessary to stir up war 
so that he may keep up his character of champion, and 
impoverish the people by war-taxes to prevent their 
rising against him. And if any of his friends speak 
out his mind against these practices he will have to 
remove him, and so he will become the enemy of any 
magnanimous, prudent, or wealthy man. And as 
physicians remove all the evils of the body and en: 
courage the development of what is good, the tyrant 
will remove all the good and leave the evil. He will 
defend himself with foreign mercenaries and with freed 
men. Hence we may see the mistake of Euripides and 
of poets in general who commend despotisms and demo- 
eracies, and encourage people towards them, although 
they naturally are well rewarded for their encomiums 
by those whom they panegyrise. The despot will 
plunder sacred treasure, confiscate the property of those 
whom he has exiled, and spend his own inheritance in 
riotous living with male and female companions. And 
the people that has begotten the despot will have to 
keep him, and it will be of no use to them to say that 
it is not right for a child when he grows up to be a 
burden to his father, and that they did not help him 
forward as their champion that he might collect a pack 
of idle knaves about him, who devour the citizen’s 
substance. Nay, he will strike his father and treat him 
as a son should not; and the people trying to escape 
out of the frying-pan of slavery will fall into the fire 
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of despotism, which is after all the worst kind of 
slavery. This, then, is the change from democracy to 
tyranny.! 


1 With this simile of the son illtreating the father, may be com- 
pared a considerable part of the Clouds of Aristophanes, v. ll. 1321, 
seqqg. In Xenophon, Mem. 1, 2, 49, the charge is noticed against 
Socrates, aS in the passage referred to in the Clouds, that he 
encouraged the very vices which he condemns here and in Book 
11, page 378 B. 
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BOOK IX. 


‘WE now come to speak of the despot himself and 
how he arises. But first I should wish to define more 
exactly the differences of pleasure. Some of those 
pleasures which I called unnecessary appear to be 
distinctly criminal: the desire of them arises very 
frequently in sleep, when the rational faculty is dormant, © 
and we imagine ourselves doing the worst actions with- 
out compunction. Now the more temperate a man’s 
actions are when waking, the more rational will be his 
dreams. The democratic man, if you remember, was 
he who had deserted the parsimony of his oligarchic 
father, and on making acquaintance with dissipated men, 
and lived a life midway between luxury and miserliness. 
The son of this democratic man will be brought up 
between two opposing forces; viz. the advice of his 
father and of a part of the household, to live a moderate 
life, and the incitements of others of the household who 
draw him on to all kinds of pleasures and expenses. 
If these triumph in the city of his soul, they are like 
the drone’s sting, they kill any honourable and temperate 
inclinations that may yet survive, and they fill the soul 
with madness and license. Thence come feastings, 
revellings, and dissipations of all sorts, which drain his 
income ; and to supply funds for their continuance there 
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must be loans and embezzlement, and defrauding of his 
family, perhaps with violence, and his old and dear 
parents will perhaps be thrown aside and ill treated and 
disregarded, in the interest of some acquaintance of an 
hour. And from such crimes it is but a short step to 
robbery and sacrilege. If there are but a few of such 
men in a city, they commit crimes of various gravity, 
and perhaps they become informers, and take and give 
bribes; but they are a mere trifle compared with the 
régime of a despot. For he is generated by an excessive 
number of such men in a city; who put forward the 
most despotically-minded of them all, and he grinds 
down his father-city, or, as the Cretan phrase goes, his 
mother-city under, and by means of his young com- 
panions. Such a man is never on terms of friendship 
and equality with any one, he either flatters and fawns, 
or else he bullies: he has no honour or magnanimity, 
he is full of injustice, he is unreliable, and the longer 
he lives the worse he becomes. So the despot will 
become a most unhappy man, and will be exactly op- 
posed to the monarch, and the monarchical state will 
be the best. Therefore let us glance also at the rest 
of the despotical State, to gain a clear and true 
notion of the whole growth of a despotism, and spe- 
cially at the inner and unvarnished life of the despot 
himself. 

To speak of the State first: all that is best in it 
will lie in the most abject slavery, and similarly in the 
man’s soul, his noblest nature will be in slavery to his 
worst. And as the despot 3s a spendthrift and a lustful 
man, the soul of the despotical man will be continually 
poverty-stricken and continually craving. Is he not 
then the most wretched of all men? No. It is the 
despot himself, the despotical man who comes forward 
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and lives a public life, who is the most wretched.1 Let 
us consider the life of those private individuals who 
have the greatest external resemblance to the tyrant, 
viz. those who possess many slaves. Now of these 
slaves they have no fear, why? Because the whole city 
is full of free men like themselves, and the union of 
them all is strength. But imagine a single free man 
with his whole family and household suddenly trans- 
ported to a desert place,—where would his safety be? 
Would he not ‘be obliged to fawn upon his slaves, to 
free them, to give them all they asked for? Or put a 
case of this sort. Imagine a man surrounded on all 
sides by neighbours who would not brook the slightest 
injury to any of their number, but would inflict the 
greatest penalties on him if he attempted to harm them. 
Such a life does the despotical man lead, and in such 
intimidation does he live, fearing even to show himself 
outside his house, and living more like a woman than a 
free man. But his worst lot is to come forward in 
public, for then he is like a man with an unsound body 
which is compelled to fight and strive with other bodies, 
although most unfit for the task. The despot will be 
of all men most hateful, wicked, odious, friendless, 
"impious, and will make others as bad as himself. And 
the different kinds of men will follow in this order of 
descent, beginning from the monarchical ; the timocratic, 
oligarchic, the democratic and despotical. 

‘Let us try and gain the same result by a different 
method ; and let us recollect the triple division of the 

1 Socrates is careful to insist upon the difference between the 
despot and the despotical man. Glaucon is deceived by Socrates’ 
proposal in 557 B. κελεύοιμεν ἐξαγγέλλειν, πῶς ἔχει εὐδαιμονίας 
καὶ ἀθλιότητος ὁ τύραννος. But, to discover the condition of the 


τύραννος, Socrates will pass first through a mane a of the con- 
dition of the τυραννικός ἰδιώτης. 
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| soul, into rational, spirited and concupiscent. The last 
may be renamed and called the money-loving element, 
because money is the means by which the sensual 
pleasures are gratified, and the second we may call the 
praise-loving or strife-loving element, and the first the 
knowledge-loving. Now each man in whom one of 
these elements predominates will praise the pleasures 
proper to that element, and despise those of the other 
two. Which then are we to believe? Surely the man 
who has the most experience, good sense, and logic. And 
the knowledge-loving man will have more experience 
than the other two, for he has, or may have, tried the 
pleasures which they commend, and found them wanting, 
before he went on to the pleasure of studying truth and 
real existence. He will also be a more sensible man, 
and have greater command of logic, for logic is the 
science of gaining knowledge. On all points, then, the 
knowledge-loving man is the best Judge of what pleasure © 
really is: next, he who loves praise, and lastly he who 
loves money. 

‘The just man hag thus thrown the unjust man twice.’ 
Let us try a third method. You know that people when 
they are in pain look back upon their past condition of 
painlessness with a feeling that it was pleasure compared 
with their present condition of pain. And when, after 
pleasure, there comes a cessation from pleasure, people 
imagine the absence of pleasure to be pain.? In fact 
there is a middle state, neither pleasure nor pain, and 
the pleasure or pain of this middle state is only apparent, 


1 See again, Ar. Clouds, ll. 889, seqg. where the Just and Unjust 
cause contend, the latter being victorious. 
_ 7 Imitated by Sir Thomas More, Utopia, p. 114, ed. Arber. 
‘For thys (viz. the quiete and upryghte state of the body), yf it 
oe not letted nor assaulted with no greif, is delectable of itself, 
_thoughe it be moued with no externall or outwarde pleasure.’ 
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not real. But there are real pleasures, which arise out “ἢ 


of no cessation from pain, 6.9. the pleasures of smeli, 
which leave no feeling of pain upon their removal. 
Real pleasure and real pain are not the absence of pain 
and pleasure respectively, which form most of those 
states called bodily pleasures, pleasures of anticipation, 
and so forth. We may parallel this fact by picturing 
to ourselves something below and something above a 
fixed point midway between the two. The mid-point 
seems to be the upper point to the lowest, and the lower 
point to the upper: whereas it is really midway. And 
if you put gray beside white it looks black, or if you 
put it beside black it looks white. Now hunger, thirst, 
and feelings of this sort, are a sort of emptiness of the 
body, which their satisfaction fills up, and if you grant 
that the satisfaction of a void in knowledge and right 
opinion is more true and real than the satisfaction of a 
void in man’s stomach (inasmuch as knowledge and 
right opinion partake more of the nature of real 
existence than the life of the body) it will follow that 
the pleasure experienced in the satisfaction or filling up 
of ignorance with knowledge will be a more real thing 
than that experienced in gratifying bodily desires and 
emptinesses. Those men, therefore, who know neither 
virtue nor good sense, wander all their lives about this 
middle or colourless region, experiencing no true pleasure, 
and they live the life of brutes, in endless gorging, 
indulgence, and strife. And their loves, and hates, and 
wars will all be concerned with shadows, as Stesichorus 
sings of the image of Helen, about which the Greeks 
‘fought at Troy. 

‘Passing on to analyse the praise-loving or ambitious 
nature can we not account for it on the same principle ἢ 
Is there not a void in the soul which is filled and 
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satisfied, according to the man’s nature, by honours and 
| victory and the exercise of spirit? Now in so far as 
| any of the money-loving or praise-loving desires follow 
| science and reason, they obtain true pleasure: what 
| then shall we say of the knowledge-loving part, which 
makes science and reason its only pursuits? Therefore 
| im man’s soul, as long as each part pursues its own 
} pleasures, and as long as the proper relation 15 preserved 
between the three parts, and we do not have one inter- 
fering with another, the man’s life will be harmonious 
and happy. So the despot, since the worst and most 
unreal form of pleasure is master within his soul, will 
live most unhappily, and the kingly man, who gives the 
pursuit of true pleasure the first place, will live the 
| happiest life possible. Let us try to estimate the gulf 
| between them. The despot is three times removed from 
the oligarchical man, and the oligarchic man also three 
times from the kingly man. Hence the despot is thrice 
three times removed from the kingly or aristocratic man, 
and from true pleasure and happiness. So, to put it 
arithmetically, and taking six powers of three, we find 
that the kingly man is seven hundred and twenty-nine 
times as happy as the despot. 

‘ Let me ask you now to exercise your imagination once 
more, thus: A being is composed of three parts, the 
first, of a sort of hydra, having the heads of all kinds 
of beasts, wild and tame ; the second, a lion; the third, 
aman. All these different parts are grown together, 
so that they make one creature. But around them all 
and including them all there is the external appearance 
of a man. Now suppose that this man allows the . 
orutal and bestial natures within him to have the upper 
hand of the human nature, and to quarrel, and to do 
exactly as the passing mood bids them, whilst the 
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human part is starved and reduced. Surely one who 
praises injustice would say that’ such would be the 
proper life for this creature to lead: whilst a man who 
loves justice would advise that the tame parts of the 
hydra be developed and the wild ones suppressed ; that 
the leonine nature be won over to ally itself with the 
human, and harmony be attained in the whole body of 
the creature. In such an image as this we might 
express the history of man’s composite nature. When 


a man commits a crime for the sake of money or does — 


any evil act voluntarily, he is letting loose the bestial 
nature within him, and when he is cruel and desperate 
he gives the leonine part of his soul undue prominence. 
Or again, when he turns fawner and flatterer, he is try- 
ing to turn the noble lion within him to an ape. There- 


fore rule is salutary—the rule of the better; for πὸ 


better rules for the good of the whole polity. That 
is the reason of our governing children, and not per- 
mitting them to think for themselves, till they by careful 
training come to years of discretion, because they do 
not when young understand the superiority of the 
rational or the inferiority of the sensual. He then that 
forgets not to keep his inferior nature in subordination 
to his superior, will gain temperance and justice and 
sense: he will give honour to study as the means of 
acyuiring this temperament, he will not even make good 
health and strength his object, if it be incompatible 
with temperance ; nor honours, unless he think that he 
will be the better for them.’ ‘’Tis an ideal,’ said 
Glaucon. ‘Ah!’ I said, ‘it is an ideal, but one to which 
he would be always looking.’ ’ 

1 ys, 472 and 473, 6.0. ἐὰν οἷοί re γενώμεθα εὑρεῖν ὡς ἂν ἐγγ΄τατα 


a / \ 
των εἰρημένων πόλις οἰκήσειεν, φάναι ἡμᾶς ἐξευρηκέναι ὡς δυνατὰ 
= ͵ 
ταῦτα γενέσθαι, ἃ σὺ ἐπιτάττεις, 
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BOOK X. 


41 SHOULD wish to say a few more words on the subject 
of poetry and imitation,—in short, to reject that poetry 
which partakes of the imitative. When a man makes a 
bed, or a table, he makes it with regard to a pattern or 
example.’ He does not make the pattern, he uses the 
pattern to guide him. And any man can, in a sense, 
make everything; for instance if you reflect anything 
in a mirror, you make it, so to speak, and a painter, 
when he paints, makes objects in another sense. Now 
in the case of a bed the pattern is really the original 
and most really existent bed; for that which the 
carpenter makes is only this bed or that, and not the 
universal bed. Hence there are three beds; first, the 
pattern and original of all, second, the physical specimen, 
made by the craftsman, thirdly, the copy of this latter, 
made by the painter. And notice that God, who is the 
maker of the original, has made it one and universal, 
whilst the others are indefinite in number. 

_It is just so with poetry and poetry writers ; they are 
imitators three times removed from the original maker. 
And consider the question thus also. When you look 
at a bed from different points, it seems different, but it 
is really the same. Now painting, and imitative art 

generally, represent things as they appear, not as they 
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are. Now the question arises, are we justified in giving 
Homer the reputation he enjoys at present in our State, 
the reputation of knowing all those things about which 
he sings ? for if he and the other poets do not, they are 
deceivers of those whom they instruct. Surely, if they 
were well acquainted with those works and objects about 
which they sing, they would apply their energies to 
those works themselves and to those objects themselves, 
in order to leave behind them a substantial and enduring 
record of their labours.’ So when the poet speaks about 
medicine we shall inquire if he ever healed any sick 
persons, or else ask what right he has to speak on the 
subject. Has he made any laws, as Lycurgus, given 
any city a constitution, as Solon, invented anything, as 
Thales and Anacharsis? No! Then perhaps he was 
useful during his lifetime in private life; laid down 
ethical rules, as Pythagoras did, which have formed the 
law of a sect. Not even this! Both Homer and Hesiod 
then could hardly have been able to teach men how to 
be virtuous, or they would never have been allowed to 
travel about singing their songs with a scanty remunera- 
tion. They would have been treated, on the contrary, 
like Protagoras of Abdera? and Prodicus of Ceos, who 
gained such a hold over those whom they taught, that 
their pupils never thought of doing the smallest thing 
without consulting them. Homer therefore, and all the 
poets, are the imitators not of virtue but of the shadows 
of virtue. And the painters are the same; for they do 

1 It is curious that Plato should have been so carried away by the 
favourite antithesis of λόγοι and ἔργα, as not to recognise in writings 
a more enduring work than the results of physical labour; espe- 
cially with the writings of Homer and their influence before his 
eyes. 


2 For these two sophists v. the dialogue which bears Protagoras’ 
name, 310 A.—316. 
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not consult with the maker of the things which they 
imitate, as they ought to do, if they wish to gain a good 
idea of it, before putting it on the canvas. Now it is 
| granted that this sort of imitation is concerned with 


| things three times removed from reality: things like 


|. shadows and reflections which seem different from what 
| they really are, and are perceived by the most superficial 
of the senses; whilst the rational faculty discovers the 
true nature of things. -Imitation then in painting is 
far removed from truth and reason, and consequently 
can be the originator of nothing sound and useful 
in us. | 

‘Next the imitation of poetry. Poetry represents 
action, intentional or unintentional, and the consequences 
of action: it represents men under the influence of 
complex and distracting thought. Now we know that 
when a man gives way to violent excitement, he does so 
" when he 
resists it, he is moved by the law of reason.? And the 


under the influence of his sensual nature; 


more a man resists the effects of excitement the more 
temperate and the better he becomes. What good and 
temperate man then will care to imitate, especially in 
the publicity of a theatre, the abandonment of seltf- 
restraint, as expressed in the writings of the poets? 
Will not any wise man think that it is hard enough to 
keep a check upon his own passions without imitating 
other people’s passions as well, and thereby bringing 
the mind into a relaxed and excitable condition ?? 


1 Πάθος, 

2 λόγος καὶ νόμος. 
_ 3 With this view of theatrical and poetical works should be com- 
pared Aristotle’s view in Poetic 5, 20. He justifies the exciting 
properties of tragedy as being a purgative: δι᾿ ἐλέου καὶ φόβου 
περαίνουσα τὴν τῶν τοιούτων παθημάτων κάθαρσιν. 
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Notably in the case of pity and fear the wise man will 
refrain from exciting himself by studying or represent- 
ing the excitement of others. And he will shun 
excessive indulgence in laughter for fear of becoming 
flippant; and generally avoid the fiercer lusts of the 
flesh. Homer then as a hymn-writer and panegyrist 
shall be welcome in our State, but otherwise we will 
have nothing to say to him, although we may allow him 
to be the best poet and the first tragedian. And before 
any poet can be admitted he must make a defence of 
poetry in prose, to prove that it is selutary.’ : 

‘ After all we have not yet spoken of all the rewards 
of virtue. It would be an endless task,’ he said. ‘And 
why should not our task be endless,’ I said, ‘in the case 
of an immortal being?’ ‘What do you mean?’ he said. 
“1 mean,’ said I, ‘that our soul is immortal, and I will 
try to prove it. Every existing thing is liable to cor- 
ruption, the body has its sicknesses and diseases, plants 
have their blight, metals rust, and all things go from 
better to worse. It is some evil which destroys, not 
a good, nor even a neutral; whilst the good preserves 
each thing of which it is a good. Injustice, ignorance, 
intemperance are the corrupters of the soul, just as 
disease corrupts the body. Bad food and poison do not 
directly destroy the body; but they produce in it a 
corruption, which corruption directly destroys it. Ac- 
cording to this analogy, then, unless the corruption of 
the body implant a corruption of soul in the soul, 
we can never imagine that the soul is destroyed by 
a foreign evil without any evil of its own. But it does 
not appear that a bad condition of body can exert any 
influence of the sort upon the soul. A man is not the 
more wicked because he dies of a malignant fever. 
Nor does a life of wickedness make a man mentally 
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incapable; but rather sharpens his wits. Hence the 
soul is not destroyed by its own corruption, as the body 
is; neither is it, of course, destroyed by the corruption 
of other existences. Therefore it exists for ever, or 
is immortal. Neither can it grow less if nothing 
of it is destroyed; nor greater, for that would imply 
the addition of something mortal. To look at the 
soul as it exists in the world and human life, is to look 
at it with all its accretions and disfigurements, like the 
representations of the sea-god Glaucos, beaten, and 
bruised, and broken by the waves, with shells, and 
seaweed, and stones, sticking to his body; and more 
like a beast than a god. Such is the soul, beset with 
its thousand ills. We should, on the contrary, try to 
look to the philosophical history of the soul, its real, its 
immortal, and its divine nature, raising it out of this 
sea of troubles and removing all the accretions of the 
world, and the forms and feelings of human life which 
cloud and dim its clearness. 

‘We have not yet spoken of the advantages and 
rewards of justice. I beg you to give me back the 
loan you received from me on that point, I mean, my 
admission, for the sake of the better stating of your 
ease,’ that a just man may be, and often is, considered 
to be unjust, and vice versé. Now I think it has been 
shown that in the first place the gods have no doubt 
about the just and the unjust. And if so, the gods 
must give him good fortune whom they know to be just, 
however much it may appear to be the reverse at the 
moment. And, in regard of his fellow-man, although 
the unjust may for the time appear to be carrying 
everything before him, like those who in a race rush 
off with the lead, yet, as those runners often run them- 


1 yv. s, Book II. initt.—367 E. 
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selves out and come in far behind at the end, so the 
unjust will be found wanting at the end of his career, 
and the truth of the proverb ‘ Honesty is the best 
policy,’ will be established. One point yet remains to 
be settled. What are the rewards of justice and in- 
justice after death? 1 will try and tell you briefly ; 
no long story of Alcinous, but of a man named Er, a 
Pamphylian. This man died on the field of battle, and 
was taken up on the twelfth day to be burnt on the pyre, 
when he suddenly revived, and told how he had gone in 
company with many other souls, to a strange place, 
where there were two rifts in the earth, close together, 
and other two over against them in the heaven. Between 
these sat judges, who bade the just take the right-hand 
path upwards, and the unjust the left-hand and down- 
ward path. But bim they told to observe carefully ; for 
he was to return to earth, and tell men what things he 
had seen done there. So he saw the souls departing as 
I have said through these two rifts, one in earth and the 
other in heaven ; and he saw them rising from the other 
rift in the earth covered with dirt and dust, and coming 
down from the rift in the heaven pure and clean. Here 
in a meadow there was a great meeting ;—those from the 
earthly rift told how they had been wandering for a 
thousand years in pain, whilst those from the heavenly 
rift spoke of the transcendent pleasure they had enjoyed. 
In short, for each offence the penalty was tenfold, and 
for each good work a tenfold reward likewise. And 
greater penalties even than these for impiety and 
murder, and greater rewards in proportion for piety. 
He heard a question asked about Ardizus, despot of a 
Pamphylian city, who had committed foul crimes during 
his rule. And a soul answered that when Ardizus, 
together with other despots and certain private men, 
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who had committed great crimes, arrived at the entrance 
of the upper rift, after their thousand years’ suffering, 
there was a bellowing noise from the entrance, signifying 
that they were still too guilty to be received, and certain 
savage-looking, fiery-hot figures advanced, seized and 
bound them, flayed them, and carded them with thorns, 
proclaiming to all the crimes which had merited such 
punishment. But those for whom the entrance had no 
noise, went on in peace and joy, and, after staying for 
seven days in the meadow, on the eighth they went on 
their way ; and on the fourth day after this they came 
to a pillar of light, stretching straight along earth and 
heaven, like a rainbow, very bright and very clear. 
This they reached after a day’s journey ; and there they 
saw the ends of it lashed with cords, forming as it were an 
undergirder to the circuit of the heaven. At these ends 
was the spindle of Necessity, the centre of all revolu- 
tions, whose shafts and hook are of adamant, and its 
whorl of composite construction. For it was as if hollow 
and of great size, with a smaller and similar one fitting 
in it, and another within this, making eight in all. 
Their rims are of different breadths, and their lights of 
different intensity and colour, and their revolutions of 
different speed. On each of them sits a siren singing 
in monotone, and the eight sounds produce a harmony. 
And the three daughters of Necessity sit singing to the 
music of the sirens; Lachesis sings what has been, 
Clotho what is, and Atropos what is to come. And 
they turn the spindle one after the other. Now these 
souls were obliged to proceed towards Lachesis; and 
a certain one took different lives and lots from Lachesis’ 
lap and stood up and proclaimed aloud, “Thus says 
Lachesis, daughter of Necessity—choose ye what life 
ye will; ye are responsible; God is free.” Then he 
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threw all the lots down and they chose, with the ex- 
ception of Er, who was not allowed to choose. And 
there were lives of all kinds of men and animals. This 
then was the crisis, this was the difficult moment; 
and herein was the man fortunate who had studied the 
philosophy of life, and knew how to refuse the evil and 
choose the good; avoiding excess in both directions. 
And all, even the, last, if he chose with discretion, 
might secure a happy and a peaceful life. Now the very 
first who chose, through his own folly and greed, selected 
the life of a great despot ; and when ke discovered what 
sort of a life he had chosen, he beat his breast, and 
bewailed not his own folly but the cruelty of fortune 
and of fate; whereas if he had gone about his choice in 
a quiet and philosophic spirit, he might not only have 
lived his earthly life in happiness, but afterwards have 
gone through the heavenly journey with comfort and 
pleasure. It was pitiful and sometimes ludicrous to see 
how the different choices were made, generally in some 
regard to the former life of each chooser. Orpheus, for 
instance, would be a swan, not wishing to be born of 
woman; Thamyrus, a nightingale; Telamonian Ajax, 
a lion; Agamemnon an eagle ; Hpeios, son of Panopeus, 
a workwoman; Thersites, a monkey. And last of all 
there came the soul of Odysseus ; and he, for his toils and 
wanderings that he had undergone, chose rather to live 
the life of an obscure and humble man than any other. 
Many souls of animals, too, passed into men, and inter- 
changed with each other. Then they were all led before 
Lachesis, and a spirit took each of them, and led them 
to drink of the water of Lethe, after Clotho had assigned 
their future to each, and Atropos had rendered it in- 
evitable. And the wise drank less than the foolish, 
who forgot everything. Then they lay down to rest 
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and at midnight there were thunderings and an earth- 
quake, and they were all shot up different ways to their 
birth, like shooting stars. But Er was prevented from 
drinking, and remembered nothing more, till he. 
revived. 

‘Such, Glaucon, is the story, which if we believe we 
shall do well, practise justice, believing the soul to be 
immortal, and at last arrive at that happy road which 
leads up to heaven, and spend our thousand years of 
wandering in happiness.’ 
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CAP. I. 


Κατέβην χθὲς εἰς Tletpard peta Γλαύκωνος τοῦ 827 


/ if A a \ ΄ \ 
Apictwvos, προσευξόμενὸς τε TH θεῷ καὶ ἅμα τὴν 


Cu. I.—Socrates, walking home 
from FPireus, is induced to 
tarry at Polemarchus’ house. 


τῇ θεῷ, sc. the. Thracian 
Artemis, known as Bendis. So 
we have this festival termed τὰ 
Βενδίδεια: v. infra 354 A. Ταῦτα 
δή σοι, ὦ Σώκρατες, εἱστιάσθω ἐν 
τοῖς Βενδιδείοις. The temple of 
this goddess stood on the pro- 
montory Munychia. See Xen. 
Hell. 2, 4, 11, where Thrasy- 
bulus is described as posting 
himself on Munychia. From 
this passage it appears that 
there were two temples, one of 
the Munychian Artemis and one 
of Bendis. ἔπειτα ἐχώρουν κατὰ 
τὴν εἰς τὸν Πειραιᾶ ἁμαξιτὸν 
ἀναφέρουσαν. of δὲ ἀπὸ Φυλὴ... 
συνεσπειράθησαν ἐπὶ τὴν Μουνυ- 


χίαν. οἱ δὲ ἐκ τοῦ ἄστεως εἰς 
τὴν Ἱπποδάμειον ἀγορὰν ἐλθόντες 
πρῶτον μὲν συνετάξαντο, ὥστε 
ἐμπλῆσαι τὴν dddv ἣ Φέρει πρός 
τε τὸ ἱερὸν τῆς Μουνυχίας ᾽Αρτε- 
μίδος καὶ τὸ Βενδίδειον. The 
question suggests itself, Why 
do we find a Thracian goddess 
located in the heart of Athens’ 
seaport? Traces of a connex- 
ion between Athens and Thrace 
appear in an alliance with © 
Sitalces, king of the Odrysian 
Thracians, made in the time of 
Pericles, B.c. 431; the strength 
of which may be gauged by the 
fact that a Lacedemonian em- 
bassage who tried to separate 
Sitalees from Athens were de- 
livered up to the Athenians by 
him. Sitalces’ son Sadocus also 
became at that time an Athenian 
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¢ \ , ΄ 1 , ΄ 
ἑορτὴν βουλόμενος θεάσασθαι τίνα τρόπον ποιήσου- 


a ω ͵ 
σιν, ἅτε νῦν πρῶτον ἄγοντες. 


\ \ 5 
καλὴ μὲν οὖν μοι καὶ 


ἡ τῶν ἐπιχωρίων πομπὴ ἔδοξεν εἶναι, οὐ μέντοι ἧττον 
ἐφαίνετο πρέπειν ἣν οἱ Θρᾷκες ἔπεμπον. προσευξά- 
Β μενοι δὲ καὶ θεωρήσαντες ἀπῆμεν πρὸς τὸ ἄστυ. 
κατιδὼν οὖν πόρρωθεν ἡμᾶς οἴκαδε ὡρμημένους 
Πολέμαρχος ὁ Κεφάλου ἐκέλευσε δραμόντω τὸν 


“citizen. . Thuc. 2, 29. Thucy- 
dides gives as the reason for 
this alliance the desire of the 
Athenians to gain a post in 
‘Thrace from which they could 
support their efforts in Chalce- 
donia and conquer Perdiccas ; 
and although he is careful to 
point out that Teres, father of 
Sitalces, had nothing to do with 
Tereus of the legend, who was 
a Thracian and married an 
Athenian wife, it is probable 
that this myth was made use 
of by the Athenians in con- 
summating their alliance with 
Sitalces. 
τὴν €opTiy..., τίνα τρόπον 
ποιήσουσιν. The object of the 
dependent sentence 18 here 
drawn back from its proper 
grammatical position, because 
it is the most prominent thought 
in the mind of the speaker. So 
Ar. Nub. 1148— 
Kat μοι τὸν υἱὸν, εἰ μεμάθηκε 
τὸν λόγον 
ἐκεῖνον εἴφ᾽, ὃν ἀρτίως εἰσή- 
ayes. 
et infra ibid. 1186— 
ov γὰρ, οἶμαι, τὸν νόμον 
ἴσασιν ὀρθῶς, ὅ τι νοεῖ, 
where the subject of the de- 
pendent sentence 18 treated 
similarly. The idiom is a very 
frequent one. See below, dpas 
οὖν ἡμᾶς, ὅσοι ἐσμέν ; and Chap. 
X. εἰδέναι τὸ δίκαιον, ὅ τι ἐστίν. 
For the sudden transition from 


the past narrative tense to the 
simple future we may compare 
Herod. 2, 121, 9, ὡς, ἐκείνων 


Tpoopéwy, ὕκως βίον ἄφθονον 
ἔχωσι, τεχνάσαιτο... Also see 


Xen. Anab. 7, 2, ἐκ τούτου 
δὲ Φαρνάβαζος φοβούμενος τὸ 
στράτευμα μὴ ἐπὶ τὴν αὑτοῦ 
ἀρχὴν στρατεύηται,.... ἐδεῖτο --- 
where the primary tense στρα- 
τεύηται accompanies the narra- 
tive tense ἐδεῖτο. This example, 
it may be noticed, also illustrates 
the use of the subject drawn 
back from the dependent sen- 
tence. Again, Xen. Anab. 7, 1, 4, 
ἔφη οὖν ταῦτα ποιήσειν, οἰ infra, 
33, ἔς te F by μόλωσιν, εἰς 
ἀφθονίαν παρέξειν ἔφη καὶ σῖτα 
καὶ ποτά. 

πομπή, the technical term for 
a religious ceremony involving 
a procession, See Ar. Achar- 
nians 247. 

καὶ μὴν καλόν γ᾽ 

Διόνυσε δέσποτα, 
κεχαρισμένως σοι τήνδε τὴν 
πομπὴν ἐμὲ 

πέμψαντα καὶ θύσαντα.. 
where the verb πέμπω is “joined 
as here with πομπή. 

ἀπῇμεν πρός, ‘we were going 
towards’... so below, οἴκαδε, 
homewards. It is to be noticed 
here that Socrates goes through 
the religious service and festival 
like any other orthodox citizen, 
v. Introd. 


‘aah 
ἐστ᾽, ὦ 
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Ϊ A A 7 ” ς 
᾿ παῖδα περιμεῖναί ἑ κελεῦσαι. καί μου ὄπισθεν ὁ 
} ~ , na ς 7 K x 7 ς lal 57 
| παῖς λαβόμενος τοῦ ἱματίου, Κελεύει υμᾶς, ed, 
aA \ 3 \ 7 δ 
| Πολέμαρχος περιμεῖναι. καὶ ἐγὼ μετεστράφην τε 
] , \ , “ " ov 
καὶ ἠρόμην ὅπου αὐτὸς εἴη. Οὗτος, ἔφη, ὄπισθεν 
Ϊ : 2 Ν᾿ 7) ᾿Αλλὰ la) 
| προσερχεταυ" ANAA περιμεένετε. A περιμενουμεν, 
> γ, ἃ ¢ ’ ᾽ 
| 7 δ᾽ ὃς ὁ Γλαύκων. καὶ ὀλέγῳ ὕστερον ὅ τε Πολέ- (ὶ 
1 a . ¢ a 7 > 
| papyos ἧκε καὶ Adeiwavtos ὁ τοῦ Γλαύκωνος ἀδελ- 
\ \ / ς / \ ΨΚ Pt Pe ΟἾΟΝ 
gos καὶ Νικήρατος o Νικίου καὶ ἄλλοι τινές, ὡς ἀπὸ 
an A 3 // s/ 53 7] 
τῆς πομπῆς. oO οὖν Πολέμαρχος ἔφη, Σώκρατες, 
an “Ὁ 3 f j 2 
δοκεῖτέ μοι πρὸς ἄστυ ὡρμῆσθαι ὡς ἀπιόντες. Οὐ 
X las 7 5) δ᾽ 9 7 Ὅ A 3 e Lad nit 
yap κακῶς δοξάζεις, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ. ρᾷς οὖν ἡμᾶς, 
7 “ a \ f ΩΝ = ΄ 
ἔφη, ὅσοι ἐσμέν ; Ιῶς γὰρ ov; Ἢ τοίνυν τούτων, 


» / VA θ X\ KG 3 3 A 
ἔφη, κρείττους γένεσθε ἢ μένετ᾽ αὐτοῦ. 


μου...λαβ...ἵμ.. ‘taking hold 
of me by the robe from behind ’ 
---ἱματίον is added afterwards, 
defining more exactly the word 
pov. Verbs, such as λαμβάνομαι, 
ἅπτομαι, ἁρπάζω, ἔχομαι, wave, 
tuke genitive of the thing 
caught hold of, or of the part 
of the thing. Thus Eur. Cycl. 
322— 

τένοντος ἁρπάσας ἀκροῦ ποδός, 
et 390, 72}77.--- 

Koyo λαβοίμην τοῦ τυφλοῦντοϑ 

ὄμματα 

δαλοῦ, 
and Herod. 2, 121, II, ἔργου 
ἔχεσθαι. 
infr. Ch. X. init., Θρασύμαχος 
. ὥρμα ἀντιλαμβάνεσθαι τοῦ 
λόγου. 

μετεστράφην .... ἠρόμην,  dis- 
tinguish these tenses. 

Πολέμαρχος, said by Muretus 
to have been brother of Lysias 
the orator. v. infr. Ch. II. init. 

Νικήρατος. Muretus states 
that this Niceratus was a general 
in the Peloponnesian war ; but 
Thucydides, to whom he refers, 
is silent upon the question. 


So ἀντιλαμβάνομαι, ᾿ 


3 A 9S 
Οὐκοῦν, ἣν 


ὡς ἀπὸ τῆς πομπῆς, ἴῃ the 
same way above ἅτε νῦν πρῶτον 
ἄγοντες. These particles, joined 
with a participle, introduce a 
circumstance which defines more 
fully, or explains, the principal 
statement. See below 329 A, 
ἀγανακτοῦσιν, ὧς μεγάλων τινῶν 
ἀπεστερημένοι. It must be dis- 
tinguished from ὡς in the next 
sentence, which introduces a 
supposition, not a fact. 

ov yap... Fully expressed, 
the answer would be, ‘ You guess 
rightly, for (γάρ) we are going 


homewards.’ See Soph. O. T. 
AGA OTs 
TE. οὐδ᾽ ἱκόμην ἔγωγ᾽ ἂν, εἰ σὺ 
μὴ ᾿κάλεις. 
ΟΙ. οὐ γὰρ τί σ᾽ ἤδη μῶρα 
φωνήσαντ᾽" 


1.6. ‘It was not my fault that 
es you, for I knew not,’ 

C. 

οὐκοῦν, &c. Socrates is ready 
at once with a characteristic 
reply to Polemarchus’ dilemma. 
‘There is another alternative 
yet, if we can persuade you to 
let us go.’ Polemarchus’ threat 
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3 5 7 if an 
δ᾽ ἐγώ: καινόν γε τοῦτο. 
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x 3 7, 57 aN 7 \ oN ς la) e a 

ἐγώ, ETL EMNELTETAL TO ἢν πεισωμεν ὑμᾶς, ὡς χρὴ 

e nN a 

ἡμᾶς ἀφεῖναι ; 

> sf >) lal 

ἀκούοντας ; Οὐδαμῶς, ἔφη ὁ Γλαύκων. ‘Os τοίνυν 
\ Cet / 

Kat ὁ ᾿Αδείμαν- 

53 / 3 2 ie paar’ " 

τος, Apa ye, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς, οὐδ᾽ ἴστε ὅτι λαμπὰς ἔσται 
\ e , > p> 7. An aA 5 ΚΝ 

πρὸς ἑσπέραν ad ἵππων τῇ θεῷ; “Ad ἵππων; Hv 

λαμπάδια. ἔχοντες διαδώ-᾿ 

7 an 3 ἴω 

σουσιν ἀλλήλοις ἁμιλλώμενοι τοῖς ἵπποις ; ἢ πῶς 
7 

λέγεις; Οὕτως, ἔφη ὁ Ἰ]ολέμαρχος" 

ὃ / ἃ 57 
παννυχίδα ποιήσουσιν, ἣν ἄξιον θεάσασθαι. 


\ 2 & Ὁ“ ΄- 
μὴ ἀκουσομένων, οὕτω διανοεῖσθε. 


καὶ πρός γε 


ἐξα- 


53 \ ΄ > ν» 5 a ’ 
Η καὶ δύναισθ' ἄν, 7 δ᾽ ὅς, πεῖσαι py 


lt Ν \ \ ἴω Ν \ 7 
ναστησόμεθᾳ γὰρ μετὰ τὸ δεῖπνον καὶ τὴν παννυχίδα, 


ὶΉς 


is of force, Socrates suggests 
persuasion. 

μὴ ax., ‘if we refused to 
listen.’ The participle here, as 
often, 1s equivalent to a con- 
ditional sentence. See in/fr. 
Ch. V. tnit. ὃ tows οὐκ ἂν πολ- 
Aovs πείσαιμι λέγων, 1.6. Sif I 
were to mention it.’ Also Ch. 
VI. med τὸ τινὸς παρακαταθεμένου 
τι ὅτῳψουν μὴ σωφρόνως ἀπαιτοῦντι 
ἀποδιδόναι, 1.6. ‘if he were to 
ask for it when he was out of 
his mind.’ 

οὐδ᾽ ἴστε. οὐδέ indicates sur- 
prise. ‘Then γοῦ do not really 
(ἄρα) know?’ This particle dpa, 
although differently accentuated 
and used at the beginning of 
the sentence, contains the same 
implication as ἄρα, ‘after all,’ 
or ‘then’; for which see Eur. 
Med. 1029— 

ἄλλως dp ὑμᾶς, ὦ τέκν᾽, ἐξε- 

θρεψάμην, 

et ibid. 1262— 

μάταν apa γένος φίλιον ἔτεκες. 

λαμπὰς, ὑ.ῳ. λαμπαδηφορία, a 
contest in which two or more 
sets of competitors handed on a 
torch from man to man, the ob- 
ject being to bring the torch first 
to the goal alight. See Aesch. 


Ag. 281 seqq. ; where the beacon- 
signals that brought the news of 
the capture of Troy are com- 
pared in an elaborate simile to 


the λαμπάς, ll. 312-4— 


τοιοίδε Tol μοι λαμπαδηφόρων 
νόμοι, 
ἄλλος παρ᾽ ἄλλου διαδοχαῖς 
πληρούμενοι" 
νικᾷ δ᾽ ὃ πρῶτος“ Kat τελευταῖος 
δραμών. 
The simpler form of the game 
was for individuals to run the 
whole course with the torch. 
Muretus tells us that Prome- 
theus, Hephestus, and Pallas 
were the first recipients of this 
sacred celebration ; and suggests 
that it was paid to Artemis 
under her character of Selene, 
quoting the epithet ‘ noctiluca’ 
from Horace, Od. 4, 6, 38, and 
accounting for the introduction 
of horses by a _ reference to 
Ovid’s line, ‘ Altaque rorantes 
Luna regebat equos.’ He also 


refers most aptly to Plato’s own 


use of this custom in simile. 
Laws 776 B. ἐκτρέφοντας παῖ- 
δας, καθάπερ λαμπάδα τὸν βίον 


ς παραδιδόντας ἄλλοις ἐξ ἄλλων. 


πρὸς ἑσπέραν, sub nectem, 
towards night-fall. 


ο ΠΟΛΙΤΈΙΑΣ a’. 
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Ϊ | J 7 al A 2 
θεασόμεθα καί ξυνεσόμεθά τε πολλοῖς τῶν νέων 
i} \ 7 A \ YA 

| αὐτόθι καὶ διαλεξόμεθα. ἀλλὰ μένετε καὶ μὴ ἄλλως B 
Ἷ n \ ¢ ΄ 5 » / 5 

| ποιεῖτε. καὶ ὁ Γλαύκων, Εοικεν, ἐφη, μενετέον εἰναι. 


| Lela ea ΣΝ ¢ \ A 
| "ANN εἰ δοκεῖ, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, οὕτω χρὴ ποιεῖν. 


\ 


CAP 11. 


"Hier οὖν οἴκαδε εἰς τοῦ Πολεμάρχου, και Avovav 
τε αὐτόθι κατελάβομεν καὶ Εὐθύδημον, ποὺς τοῦ 
Πολεμάρχου ἀδελφούς, καὶ δὴ καὶ Θρασύμαχον τον 


πολλοῖς τῶν νέων... Added 
by Polemarchus as an induce- 
ment to Socrates, whose con- 
versations with the young were 
so notorious that he was dis- 
tinctly forbidden to engage in 
tiem Xen. Mem. 1, 2, 33, 
τοῖς νέοις ἀπειπέτην μὴ διαλέ- 
γεσθαι. 

ἀλλὰ μένετε. ἀλλά is the 
favourite particle employed 
with an urgent imperative, and 
may be seen from the following 
passages to have the force, as it 
were, of anticipating a possible 
refusal. See above, 328, ἀλλὰ 
mepyevere. Ar, Acharn. 408. 
ΔΙ. ἀλλ᾽ ἐκκυκλήθητ᾽. EY. ἀλλ᾽ 
ἀδύνατον. ΔΙ. ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως. Eur. 
Med. 942— | 

σὺ δ᾽ ἀλλὰ σὴν κέλευσον aiTel- 

σθαι πατρὸς 
γυναῖκα παῖδας τηνδε μὴ φεύγ- 
ειν χθόνα. 


Cu. 1].— Where they find Ceph- 

alus, Polemarchus’ father, with 

whom Socrates engages im con- 
versation, 


καὶ δὴ Kal, vg. et denique: 
this collocation of particles 
marks the final and principal 
point in a series, the particular 
case to which the others have 


been the prelude. See Euthy- 
phro jin. καὶ τῆς πρὸς Μέλητον 
γραφῆς ἀπαλλάξομαι..., καὶ οὐ- 
κέτι UT ἀγνοίας αὐτοσχεδιάζω, 
καὶ δὴ καὶ τὸν ἄλλον βίον ἄμεινον 
βιωσοίμην. See also Rep. Book 
11. init. ΨΤλαύκων ἀεὶ ἀνδρειότα- 
τος ὦν τυγχάνει, καὶ δὴ καὶ τότε, 
i.e. ‘always hitherto, but espe- 
cially on that occasion’: an 
exact ulustration of this force. 
See also Ch. IIL. B. καὶ ἄλλοις, 
καὶ δὴ καὶ Σοφοκλεῖ. Other 
cases of the phrase, with slightly 
varied meaning, will be noticed 
below, 343 B, 361 HE. δή itself 
js usually final or conclusive : 
see Soph. Antigone, 895, where 
Antigone, after enumerating the 
others of her family who have 
perished by violent deaths, 
speaks thus of herself— 

ὧν λοισθία ᾿γὼ καὶ κάκιστα δὴ 

μακρῷ 

κάτειμι. 

See also Rep. Ch. XII. jin. and 
Ch. XIV. τοιοῦτον οὖν δή σοι 
καὶ ἐμὲ ὑπόλαβε νῦν δὴ ἀποκρίνε- 
σθαι, the concluding statement 
and summing up of Thrasy- 
machus’ case. 

Θρασύμαχον. The character 
of this person the Dialogue will 
unfold. He is mentioned as a 
rhetor in Phedrus 261 OC, 269 
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Ὁ ὦ \ 

Χαλκηδόνιον καὶ Χαρμαντίδην τὸν Παιανιέα καὶ 
Κλειτοφῶντα τὸν ᾿Αριστωνύμου" ἣν δ᾽ ἔνδον καὶ ὁ 
Ἃ € a \ 
πατὴρ ὁ τοῦ Ilokeudpyouv Κέφαλος. καὶ μάλα πρεσ- 


as 
QUTOV. 


Ὁ Burns pou ἔδοξεν εἶναι" διὰ χρόνου yap Kal ἑωράκη 
καθῆστο δὲ ἐστεφανωμένος ἐπί τινος προσ- 


κεφαλαίου τε καὶ δίφρου' τεθυκὼς γὰρ ἐτύγχανεν ἐν 


τῇ αὐλῇ. 


9 , > ’ > ΤΩΝ ΟΡ X 

ἐκαθεζόμεθα οὖν Tap αὐτόν᾽ ἔκειντο yap 
\ > / 4 

δίφροι τινὲς αὐτόθι κύκλῳ. 


2 \ i QO \ ¢ 
εὐθὺς οὖν με ἰδὼν ὁ 


ste Κέφαλος ἠσπάζετό τε καὶ εἶπεν Ὦ, Σώκρατες, οὐδὲ 


(8 


HE, and especially 271 A, whilst 
in 267 D he is termed ‘the 
mighty Chalcedonian,’ and 
specially commended for his 
able treatment of a pathetic 
theme ; but we are tempted to 
think that Socrates is imposing 
upon Phedrus in this latter 
point, from what we learn of 
Thrasymachus in the Republic. 

διὰ χρόνου, see Herod. vi. 118. 
ἀλλα μεν δι’ ἐτέων εἴκοσι On- 
βαῖοι ἐκομίσαντο. 

καθῆστο δὲ ἐστεφανωμένος. 
In the same way the Socrates 
of the Clouds of Aristophanes 
causes the neophyte Strepsiades 
to sit down and wear a crown 
in approaching the Cloud-deities. 
11, 255, 6— 

ST. ἰδοὺ κάθημαι. 

=0. τουτονὶ τοίνυν λαβὲ 

τὸν στέφανον. | 

προσκεφαλαίου καὶ δίφρου. 
So Cicero, Ep. Fam. 9, 18, jin. 
-*Sella tibi erit in ludo: eam 
pulvinus sequetur.’ | 

map αὐτόν. We find a verb 
with the meaning of sitting 
used with accusative in Kuthy- 
demus 273 B, 6 μὲν παρὰ τὸ 
μειράκιον ἐκαθέζετο, and 271 B, 
ὁ δὲ παρ᾽ ἐμὲ καθήμενος ; and in 


Hom. Od. 4, 51— 


᾿θαμίζεις ἡμῖν καταβαίνων eis τὸν Ilepaca’ χρῆν 


ἔς ρα θρόνους ἕζοντο παρ᾽ ᾽Ατ- 
ρείδην Μενέλαον. 

The accusative implies that 
they ‘went towards him and 
sat down.’ So Hefod. 3, 64, ὡς 
Σμέρδις ἱζόμενος εἰς τὸν βασιλήϊον 
θρόνον ψαύσειε τῇ κεφάλῃ TOD 
οὐρανοῦ. 7 7 

ἔκειντο γάρ... These seats 
were for those who shared ir 
the sacrificial rites, and after- 
wards partook of the sacrificial 
banquet from small tables 
placed in front of them. The 
practice of combining a banquet 
with a sacrifice was most fre- 
quent; thus the one is spoken of 
as the usual accompaniment of 
the other in Xen. Mem. 2, 3, II. 
εἴ τινα τῶν γνωρίμων βούλοιο 
κατεργάσασθαι, ὅποτε θύοι, καλεῖν 
σε ἐπὶ δεῖπνον, τί ἂν ποιοίης ; 
also see Od. 1, 144, 

of μὲν ἔπειτα ἑξείης ἕζοντο 

κατὰ κλισμοὺς τε θρόνούς τε. 
And so in 3, 389. 

θαμίζεις, the general term ex- 
pressing frequency combined 
with a participle which special- 
izes the action; whilst φοίταω 
(πυκνῶς ἰέναι), used below to 
express the same meaning as 
θαμίζεις καταβαίνων, has the 
further meaning of ‘going’ 
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, 3 a \ 3 \ " b) ὃ 7 3 an ¢ δί 
μέντού. εν μὲν yap εγώ ETL EV OVVAPEL HV TOU Pa t@S 


fe Ν ἊΝ ” Oe wv 
πορεύεσθαι πρὸς TO ἄστυ, οὐδὲν ἄν σε 


ἔδει δεῦρο, 


“ 3 53 an Qs \ 

ἰέναι, GAN ἡμεῖς AV παρὰ σὲ ἥμεν: νῦν CE GE χρὴ 
7 n ay, Ὁ 3" 9/ v4 57 e/ 

πυκνότερον δεῦρο ἰέναι: ὡς εὖ ἴσθι ὅτι ἔμουγε, ὅσον Ὁ 
᾿ 2s 4 

αἱ κατὰ TO σῶμα ἡδοναὶ ἀπομαραίνονται, τοσοῦτον 

7 ς \ \ + δ θ ῃ Ν “ἃ , 

αὔξονται αἱ περὶ τοὺς λόγους ἐπιθυμίαι τε καὶ ἡδοναί. 

5 \ an ° / 

μὴ οὖν ἄλλως ποίει, ἀλλὰ τοῖσδέ TE τοῖς νεανίαις 
Ν rn 3 “ὦ \ f 

ξύνισθι καὶ δεῦρο Tap ἡμᾶς φοίτα ws παρὰ φίλους 


besides that of frequency. 
Hence it is the regular term 
for going to school. Ku- 
thyd. 272 C. ἄλλους πέπεικα 
συμμαθητάς μοι φοιτᾶν πρεσβύτας. 
Rep. 563 A, διδάσκαλός τε ἐν 
τῷ τοιούτῳ φοιτητὰς φοβεῖται. 
Hom. Od. 2, 182, uses it of the 
flitting of birds. 

ὄρνιθες δέ τε πολλοὶ ὑπ᾽ αὐγὰς 

ἠελίοιο 

φοιτῶσι. 

χρῆν μέντοι, but you should.’ 
It is always advisable to look 
for an adversative meaning in 
μέντοι ; and this 15 its force in 
the great majority of cases: 
see Ch, I. init. οὐ μέντοι ἧττον.. 


But in others it is more em- — 


phatic than adversative: L.9. 
331 D, καὶ μέντοι καὶ παραδίδωμι 
τὸν λόγον... 1375 C, ἀλλὰ μέντοι 
τούτων ὁποτέρου ἂν OTEPNTAL... 
See note ad Cap. XII11. anit. 
εἰ pev...vuy 6€. Soin Od. 2, 
76 and 79— 
εἴ x’ ὑμεῖς ye φάγοιτε, τάχ᾽ ἄν 
ποτε καὶ τίσις εἴη, 
νῦν δέ μοι ἀπρήκτους ὀδύνας 
ἐμβάλλετε θυμῷ. - 
Where εἴ κε, ‘in that case,’ is 
balanced by νῦν δέ, ‘but as 
matters stand’; as here. 
εἰ μὲν yap... If this state- 
ment represents an _ actual 
reminiscence, we must look 
upon it as of the greatest 


\ 


importance, bearing witness as 
it does to the goodwill and con- 
fidence of an old man in Socrates. - 
Notice that Cephalus uses ἡμεῖς, 
and τοῖσδε τοῖς veavias below, 
his family as well as himself. 
κατὰ TO σῶμα ἡδοναί... Ari- 
stotle states the fact which is 
here “umplied,: Hth: 7, 1ἴ, 4, 
ἐμπόδιον τῷ φρονεῖν ai ἡδοναί. 
Plato is careful to show (infra 
Book III.) that a good mind 
must exert a good influence 
over the body, and that the 
body must not be left to itself 
to work out its own efficiency. 
See 408 EH, ob γὰρ σώματι σῶμα 
θεραπεύουσιν,---ἀλλὰ ψυχῇ σῶμα. 
and supr. 403 1), ψυχὴ ἂγαθὴ 
τῇ αὑτῆς ἀρετῇ σῶμα παρέχειν 
ὧν οἷόν τε βέλτιστον. And so 
also Xenophon in the Memora- 
bilia tepresents Socrates as 
asserting that bodily efficiency 
can only be attained by making 
the body subservient to the 
mind, Book If. 1,28." ef δὲ 
καὶ σώματι βούλει δύνατος εἶναι, 
τῇ γνώμῃ ὑπηρετεῖν ἐθιστέον τὸ 
σῶμα καὶ γυμναστέον σὺν πόνοις 
καὶ ἱδρῶτι. Conversely, Tenny- 
son in the Princess— 
‘Since to look on noble 
forms 
Makes noble through the 
sensuous organism 


That which is higher.’ 
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τε καὶ πάνυ οἰκείοις. Καὶ μήν, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ὦ Κεφαλε, 
χαίρω γε διαλεγόμενος τοῖς σφόδρα πρεσβύταις" δοκεῖ 
fi ᾽ nt lal ΄ 
E γάρ μοι χρῆναι παρ᾽ αὐτῶν πυνθάνεσθαι, ὥσπερ τινὰ 
IO \ λ θ ἐς ἃ ΜΝ ἡ a 3 ΄ , 
ὁδὸν προεληλυθότων, ἣν καὶ ἡμᾶς ἴσως δεήσει πορεύ- 
/ ad b) 
εσθαι, ποία Tis ἐστι, τραχεῖα καὶ χαλεπή, ἢ ῥᾳδία 
\ - \ Lal 5 
καὶ εὔπορος" καὶ δὴ καὶ σοῦ ἡδέως ἂν πυθοίμην, ὅ 
Lh a a 3 a 
τί σοι φαίνεται τοῦτο, ἐπειδὴ ἐνταῦθα ἤδη εἶ τῆς 
ς ΄ ἃ ὃ} > A ΄ : > nA \ 5 € 
ἡλικίας, ὃ δὴ ἐπὶ γήραος οὐδῷ φασὶν εἶναι οἱ 


καὶ μήν. μήν is like μέντοι, 


and generally implies opposi-. 


tion. But like μέντοι it some- 
times has no adversative force. 
e.g. infra Ch. VII. καὶ μὴν ὅταν 
ye πλοῖον, 6 ναυπηγός. Here 
καὶ μήν simply introduces an- 
other case similar to ‘that men- 
tioned immediately before, and 
is accumulative, not adversative. 
We see this accumulative force 
again in Book II. 362 D, ἀλλὰ 
τί μήν ; εἶπον, ‘Why what next?’ 
or ‘ What besides?’ For Adei- 
mantus is going to supplement, 
and not oppose, his brother’s 
ease with a further statement. 
As a rule its function is to 
adduce an answer to an objec- 
tion, or to state a further 
objection or a further instance 
that must be taken into account. 
See Book II. 370 E, καὶ μὴν 
κενὸς ἂν ἴῃ ὃ διάκονος... κενὸς 
ἄπεισιν, and in Book VI. 485 EH, 
Kal μήν που καὶ τόδε δεῖ σκο- 
πεῖν, and in Soph. Ant. 1053, 
4 -- 
ΚΡ, οὐ βούλομαι τὸν μάντιν 
ἀντειπεῖν κακῶς. 
TE. καὶ μὴν λέγεις, ψευδῆ με 
θεσπίζειν λέγων. 

t.e. *Ah! but you do insult me.’ 
Also ibid. supra, 221, καὶ μὴν 6 
χρησμός γ᾽ οὗτος, ‘ Well, if they 
do that at any rate is the 
penalty.’ 


χαίρω γε. Te is here apolo- 


getic or explanatory. 
do take pleasure.’ 

kal δὴ kal σοῦ, ‘so that I 
would gladly hear in your case,’ 
lit. ‘learn from you.’ Here σοῦ 
is distinguished by kal δὴ καί 
from other cases in general as 
the special instance which en- 
gages the speaker’s interest. 
See above, Ch. II. dénzt. and 
Herod. 3, 20, νόμοισι δὲ καὶ 
ἄλλοισι χρῆσθαι, καὶ δὴ κατὰ τὴν 
βασιληΐην. 

ἐνταῦθα τῆς ἡλικίας εἶ, ‘you 
are so far advanced upon the 
road of life.’ For this genitive 
of distance see Kuthyphro 4 B. 
ov γὰρ οἶμαί γε τοῦ ἐπιτυχόντος 
εἶναι ὀρθῶς αὐτὸ πρᾶξαι, ἀλλὰ 
πόῤῥω που ἤδη σοφίας ἐλαύνοντος. 
Again Lysides 204 D, πόῤῥω ἤδη 
εἶ πορευόμενος Tov ἔρωτος. Ku- 
thydemus 294 EH, οὕτω πόῤῥω 
σοφίας ἥκει. And Xen. Anab. 
7, ὃ, 20, ὅπως ὅτι μακροτάτην 
ἔλθοι τῆς Λυδίας. 

ἐπὶ γήραος οὐδῷςἁἩ Il. 22, 60, 
Od. 15, 348, and Herod. 3, 14, 
12, ἐς πτωχηΐην ἀπῖκται ἐπὶ 
γήραος οὐδῷ. The first of ἃ 
long series of quotations from 
Homeric poems with which 
Plato has adorned his work, 
which make us ill-prepared for 
a condemnation of poets in 
general (Book II. 377 D, seqq.) 
and of Homer in particular. — 
(Book X. zit.) 


‘I really 
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αὐτὸ ἐξαγγέλλεις. 


} , , - ΝΜ αν A ,ὕ ἘΝ A \ 
ποιηταί, πότερον χαλεπὸν τοῦ βίου ἢ πῶς aU 


CAP. ΤΙ. 


7 J 37 A ον 7 ar 
Ἐγώ σοι, ἔφη, νὴ τόν Δία ἐρῶ, ὦ Σώκρατες, οἷόν 


γέ μοι φαίνεται. πολλάκις γὰρ συνερχόμεθά τινες 999 


2 eH NS id ίς / 27 “ 
εἰς ταὐτὸ παρωπλησίαν ἡλικίαν ἔχοντες, διασώζοντες 


τὴν πωλαιὰν παροιμίαν. 


οἱ οὖν πλεῖστοι ἡμῶν 


ks Wie , \ 9 A / ς \ 
λοφύρονται ξυνιόντες, Tas ἐν TH νεότητι ἡδονὰς 
| A 2 fi / / 
“ποθοῦντες καὶ ἀναμιμνησκόμενοι περί TE τἀφροδίσια 
| \ Ne Sed \ 3 / Ν + > of A a 
καὶ περὶ πότους καὶ εὐωχίας καὶ ANN ἅττα a τῶν 


\ δοκεῖ γάρ μοι, 8θηᾳ. Cicero 
has translated thus in his Cato 
Major de Senectute: ‘ Volumus 
sane, nisi molestum est, Cato, 
tanquam longam aliquam viam 
ecnfeceris, quam nobis quoque 
ingsrediendum sit, istuc quo 
petvenisti, videre, quale sit.’ 
Ck. I. fin. Inthe next chapter 
Cicero translates from Plato 
almost literally this account of 
the old men who deplore their 
old age. He then states, in 
the mouth of Lelius, Socrates’ 
suggestion that perhaps Ceph- 
alus’ circumstances may be the 
reason of his happiness which 
we find in 329 D, together with 
the tale of Themistocles and 
the Seriphian. Hesiod uses the 
metaphor of the road in his de- 
scription of the good and bad 
life. Op. et Dies, 285— 
τὴν μὲν γὰρ κακότητα καὶ 
ἱλαδὸν ἔστιν ἑλέσθαι 
ῥηϊδίως" λείη μὲν ὁδὸς μάλα δ᾽ 
ἐγγύθι ναίει. 
THs δ᾽ ἀρετῆς ἱδρῶτα θεοὶ προ- 
πάροιθεν ἔθηκαν 
ἀθάνατοι" μακρὸς δὲ καὶ ὄρθιος 
οἶμος ἐς αὐτὴν, 
nal τρηχὺς τὸ πρῶτον᾽ ἐπὴν 
δ᾽ εἰς ἄκρον ἵκηται 


\ ¥ 


pnidin on ἔπειτα πέλει, χαλεπή 
περ ἐοῦσα. 
τοῦ βίου, dependent on τοῦτο, 
‘this part of your life’: τ. 7,7. 
367 D. τοῦτ᾽ οὖν αὐτὸ ἐπαίνεσον 
δικαιοσύνης ὃ αὐτὴ δι’ αὑτὴν τὸν 
ἔχοντα ὀνίνησι. Ἐϊα η γα. 304 A. 
τοῦτο μὲν οὖν τοῦ πράγματος. 


And infra, here, 329 C jin. τὸ 


Tov Σοφοκλέους γίγνεται. And 


somewhat similar is Virgil’s 
expression, Ain. J.— 
‘Tu mihi quodcunque hoe 
regni...Concilias.’ 
From these examples it is clear 
that we should gain a better 
idea of the idiom by translating 
‘your life at this time’; and 
‘justice in this respect,’ ‘the 
affair in this aspect,’ in the 
examples respectively: τοῦτο 


being closely constructed with 


the substantive. Fortified by 
these instances, the above ex- 
planation may stand against 
Stallbaum’s condemnation of it 
as ‘ valde contorta.’ 


Cu. Il].—Cephalus’ Apologia 
Senectutis. 


ἃ τῶν τοι. ἔχεται, ‘which 
are connected with such things.’ 


I 
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τοιούτων ἔχεται, καὶ ἀγανακτοῦσιν ὡς μεγάλω 
τινῶν ἀπεστερημένοι καὶ τότε μὲν εὖ ζῶντες, νῦν δι 
Β οὐδὲ ζῶντες" ἔνιοι δὲ καὶ τὰς τῶν οἰκείων προπηλα- 
κίσεις τοῦ γήρως ὀδύρονται, καὶ ἐπὶ τούτῳ δὴ τὲ 
γῆρας ὑμνοῦσιν ὅσων κακῶν σφίσιν αἴτιον. 
δοκοῦσιν, ὦ Σώκρατες, οὗτοι οὐ τὸ αἴτιον αἰτιᾶσθαι. 
εἰ γὰρ ἣν τοῦτ᾽ αἴτιον, κἂν ἐγὼ τὰ αὐτὰ ταῦτα ἐπε- 
πόνθη ἕνεκά γε γήρως καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι πάντες ὅσοι ἐν- 


ταῦθα ἦλθον ἡλικίας. 


Lit. ‘hang on to,’ or ‘depend 
upon’; so, in a physical sense, 
κισσὸς δρυὸς ἔχεται. 

“τοῦ γήρως, ‘about old age.’ 
We find ὀδύρομαι constructed 
with genitive alone in Od. 4, 
104— 

τῶν πάντων οὐ τόσσον ὀδύρο- 

μαι. 
So Od. 2 init.— 

τοῦ ὅ γε δακρυχέων ayopt- 

σατο. ᾿ 

ἐπὶ τούτῳ δή, ‘it is on this 
very point,’ or ‘for this very 
reason’; Viz. οἰκείων προπ. δή 
here is more emphatic than con- 
clusive—its usual force; and 
refers to what precedes. So in 
Book II. 368 B, Socrates, after 
congratulating the sons of Ari- 
ston on their able defence of 
injustice, remarks, δοκεῖτε δή 
μοι ws ἀληθῶς ov πεπεῖσθαι. 
‘You certainly appear to have 
lacked real conviction.’ So in 
370 B, ἐκ δὴ τούτων. 

ἐπεπόνθη, ‘the very same 
thing would have happened to 
me.’ πάσχω, thus used of 
something happening to a man, 
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νῦν δ᾽ ἔγωγε ἤδη ἐντετύχηκα 
οὐχ οὕτως ἔχουσι καὶ ἄλλοις καὶ δὴ καὶ Σοφοκλεῖ 
ποτὲ τῷ ποιητῇ παρεγενόμην ἐρωτωμένῳ ὑπό τινος 
Ο Πῶς, ἔφη, ὦ Σοφόκλεις, ἔχεις πρὸς τἀφροδίσια ; ἔτι 
οἷός τε εἶ γυναικὶ συγγίγνεσθαι; καὶ ὅς, Ἐὐφήμει, 


_ The idiom lies in the use of the 


‘(eat δὴ καί v.s. not. Ch. II. 


ἐμοὶ δὲ 


bv force of circumstances apait 
from his control, is common. 
See 368 B, loc. supr. cit. πάνυ 
yap θεῖον πεπόνθατε, ‘sorae 
divine afflatus has come to yo.’ 
Aristoph. Clouds, 816, τί χρῆμα 
πάσχεις, ὦ πάτερ: ‘what has 
come to you?’ Seeznfr. Ch. ΧΙ. 
τί ἀξιοῖς παθεῖν ; ‘What do you 
think should be done-to you ?’ 


subjective word instead of a 
neutral or objective one. 

νῦν δέ, ‘whereas the fact is...’ 
v. supra not. Ch. II. 

καὶ ἄλλοις, καὶ δὴ καὶ Σοφοκλεῖ, 
‘Sophocles especially besides 
other.’ For the idiom καὶ ἀλλ. 
καί, see Thet. init. ἐθαύμασα 


Σωκράτους ὡς μαντικῶς ἄλλα 
τε δὴ. εἶπε καὶ περὶ τούτους For 


Sophocles was born B.c. 495, and 
died B.c. 405.  Recollecting 
that Socrates’ death took place 
399 B.c. at the age of about 
seventy, we see that the philo- 
sopher must have had many 
opportunities of intercourse 
with the poet. 
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μον ; Cian Sea Ky 
ἔφη, ὧ ἄνθρωπε" ἀσμεναίτατα μέντοι αὐτὸ ἀπέφυγον, 
ὥσπερ λυττῶντά τινα καὶ ἄγριον δεσπότην ἀποφυγών. 


εὖ οὖν μοι καὶ τότε ἔδοξεν ἐκεῖνος εἰπεῖν καὶ νῦν οὐχ 


ἧττον. 


παντάπασι γὰρ τῶν γε τοιούτων ἐν τῷ γήρᾳ 


/ 3 \ (d 
πολλὴ εἰρήνη yiyveTas καὶ ἐλευθερία, ἐπειδὰν αἱ 
\ / 

ἐπιθυμίαι παύσωνται κατατείνουσαν καὶ χαλάσωσι, 
΄ lal ’ 7 δ an 

παντάπασι TO τοῦ Σοφοκλέους γίγνεται δεσποτῶν Ὦ. 
, n ” \ 7 3 , 

πάνυ πολλῶν ἔστι καὶ μαινομένων ἀπηλλάχθαι. 


μέντοι, 
hand.’ 

ὥσπερ AuTT@vTa, &c. See 
what was said above, Ch. II. D, 
of the opposition between 
sensual and intellectual enjoy- 
ment ; and the passage quoted 
from Aristotle. Plato mentions 
this below, Book III. 403,4, as 
being most opposed of all to 
the intellectual exercises. Met Cw 
δέ τινα καὶ ὀξυτέραν ἔχεις εἰπεῖν 
ἡδονὴν τῆς περὶ τὰ ἂφρο- 
δίσια, &c., as Aristotle in the 
Ethics. 

κατατείνουσαι. The physical 
notion of stretching 
‘begets a large family of trans- 
ferred yet kindred expressions, 
when the verb is compounded 
with different prepositions, 6.9. 
διατεταμένους, Book VI. 501 
C, ‘with might and main,’ 


‘nay, 


(J owett) ; ξυντεταμένως, ‘in 
earnest,’ 499 A; ἐντεινάμενος, 
ΐ laying great stress upon,’ 


᾿ Seriously,’ 536 Cc; and again 
πάντα τὰ αὑτοῦ εἰς τοῦτο προς 
vas, ‘concentrating himself ens 
tirely upon this point, > 501 B; 
and τείνω simple : ἐπὶ τὸ εἰσὶ 
τείνοντας πάντας, ‘all striving 


towards the same _ object,’ 
464 D. 

μαινομένων. So in 4o3 A, 
loc. cit. οὐδέ γε μανικωτέραν. 


(ἡδονήν sc.) 


on the other 


(τείνω) 


ἀπηλλάχθαι. In Eur. Med. 
967, the simple verb ἀλλάσσομαι 
means to ‘ get one thing in ex- 
change for another’ 

τῶν δ᾽ ἐμῶν παιδὼν φυγάς 

ψυχῆς ἂν ἀλλαξαίμεθα" 
whilst the active verb, ἀλλάσσω, 
is used simply as ‘to take in- 
stead of.’ Thus Theognis, 

οὐδέ τις ἀλλάξει κάκιον, τοῦ 

᾽σθλοῦ παρεόντος, --- 

ἄπαλλάσσω means ‘to rid’; 
Kur. Cycl. 371-— 

κώμου μὲν αὐτὸν τοῦδ᾽ ἀπαλ- 

λάξαι. 

But it has also an intransitive 
meaning ‘to turn out,’ or ‘come 
out from’; Rep. 491 Ὁ: τὴν 
ἀρίστην φύσιν... κάκιον ἂπαλ- 
λάττειν τῆς φαύλης. Similarly 
παραλλάττειν, ‘to change,’ 530 
B, γίγνεσθαι τὲ ταῦτα ἀεὶ ὧσ- 
αύὐτως καὶ οὐδὲν παραλλάττειν. 
Hence we can understand the 
meaning of ἀπαλλάσσομαι, * to 
get rid of,’ or ‘to free one’s self 
from,’ as here ; it is found again 
in Book III. 406 D, τομῇ χρησά- 
μενος ἀπηλλάχθαι (SC. VoohuaTos) 
and 390 H, μὴ ἀπαλλάττεσθαι 
τῆς unvios. Also 465 D, πάντων 
τε δὴ τούτων ἀπαλλάξονται. But 
καταλλάσσομαι, ‘to make it up 
with,’ τοῖς μὲν καταλλαγῇ, 566 
E; and διαλλάσσομαι, in the 
same sense, 471 A, καὶ ὡς διαλ- 
λαγησόμενοι ἄρα διοίσονται ; 


I 2 


thus 
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ΠΛΑΤΩΝΟΣ 


2 \ \ vf / \ a Ν δι 9 ’ 

ἀλλὰ καὶ τούτων πέρι καὶ τῶν γε πρὸς τοὺς οἰκείους 
/ 5... 3 / Sh tN a 3 7 2 » 

μία τις αἰτία ἐστίν, οὐ τὸ γῆρας, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἀλλ 


e / an / 
ὁ τρόπος TOV ἀνθρώπων. 


ἂν μὲν γὰρ κόσμιοι καὶ 


εὔκολοι ὦσι, καὶ τὸ γῆρας μετρίως ἐστὶν ἐπίπονον" 
3 . ἴω 9 / ᾿ \ 
εἰ δὲ μή, Kal γῆρας, ὦ Σώκρατες, καὶ νεότης χαλεπὴ 


τῷ τοιούτῳ ξυμβαίνε 
ὦ τοιούτῳ ξυμβαίνει. 


CAPs TY, 


n 3 , Υ͂ 
Καὶ ἐγὼ ἀγασθεὶς αὐτοῦ εἰπόντος ταῦτα, βουλό- 
\ ἵν Ων ' 
μενος ἔτι λέγειν αὐτὸν ἐκίνουν καὶ εἶπον Ὦ, Κέφαλε, 


‘Then they will dispute on the 
understanding that they are 
going to make it up again some 
day?’ The sense of change is 
apparent throughout. 
μετρίως, ‘not very.’ The 
word implies an absence of 
excess: see 372 C, μετρίως ὑπο- 
πίνοντες ; 306 C, μέτριος ἀνήρ ; 
and 399 ὦ, σωφρόνως τε καὶ 
μετρίως πράττοντας, The idea 
which it conveys is the key- 
note of a great part of Greek 
thought : How to avoid excess 
and steer a middle course. So 
Theognis— 
Μηδὲν ἄγαν ἄσχαλλε ταρασσο- 
μένων πολιητέων 
Κύρνε, μέσην δ᾽ ἔρχευ τὴν 
ὁδὸν ὥσπερ eyo. 
So in Xenophon’s Memorabilia, 
2, 1, 11, Aristippus defends 
his life of self-indulgence by 
terming it a mean between com- 
mand and slavery. εἶναί τίς 
μεν δοκεῖ μέση τούτων ὃδὸς, ἣν 
πειρῶμαι βαδίζειν, οὔτε δι’ ἀρχῆς, 
οὔτε διὰ δουλείας, ἀλλὰ δι’ ἐλευ- 
θερίας. For another example 
see Antigone 67 — 
TO γὰρ 
περισσὰ πρασσειν οὐκ ἔχει 
νοῦν οὐδένα. 


It is interesting to trace how 
large a part the idea of excess 
and moderation plays in Greek — 
legend and drama : prosperity in 
excess is a direct challenge to 
Nemesis; Polycrates must throw 
his ring away, but even that 
cannot save him; Midipus is 
dashed from the height of suc- 
cess to a bitterness worse than 
that of death ; and Agamemnon, 
flushed with victory, falls a 
victim to the jealousy which 
Heaven ever bears towards the 
over-fortunate. 

καὶ γῆρας καὶ νεότης... See 
Cic. de Sen., Ch. II. ‘Quibus 
enim nihil est in ipsis opis ad 
bene beateque vivendum, 118 
omnis etas gravis est.’ 


Cu. 1V.—Cephalus’ Opinions 
about Age and Money. 


exivouv. In this word we 
have an epitome of Socrates’ 
method in its objective aspect. 
He tells us in another place 
that he does not agree with 
those who talk about putting 
knowledge into people, as though 
it were not there before. See 
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“" VA 3 
οἶμαί σου τοὺς πολλούς, ὅταν ταῦτα λέγῃς, ovKE 


ἀποδέχεσθαι, 


ἀλλ᾽ ἡγεῖσθαί σε ῥᾳδίως τὸ γῆρας 


, - \ \ \ Ν 2 iy 
φέρειν ov διὰ TOV τρόπον, ἀλλὰ διὰ TO πολλὴν οὐσίαν 


κεκτῆσθαι: 
φασιν εἶναι. 
χονταῖ. 


- , 
τοῖς γὰρ πλουσίοις πολλὰ παραμύθιά 
an ‘ \ 3 7 
᾿Αληθῆ, ἔφη, λέγεις" οὐ γὰρ ἀποδέ- 

-- “ 7 
καὶ λέγουσι μὲν τί, οὐ μέντοι γε ὅσον οἵον- 


\ \ a) 7 i) 7 CAN an 
Tal, ἀλλὰ TO τοῦ Θεμιστοκλέους εὖ ἔχει, OS TO 
τι / " ᾿ \ , “ ἢ ’ ME 
Σεριφίῳ λοιδορουμένῳ καὶ λέγοντι, ὅτι ov Ov’ αὑτὸν 


a “ vy? 
ἀλλὰ διὰ τὴν πόλιν εὐδοκιμοῖ, ἀπεκρίνατο, OTL οὔτ᾽ 330 


Book VII. 518 C, φασὶ δέ που 
οὐκ ἐνούσης ἐν TH ψυχῇ ἐπιστήμης 
σφεῖς ἐντιθένα. He believed 
that knowledge, or at least 
the capacity for knowledge, was 
in all men, and only needed 
κίνησις. OF μαίευσις, to use his 
own metaphor, to bring it out. 
We shall see below, Ch. V. C, 
how Socrates tries to draw 
Cephalus into a discussion 
about justice by means of pro- 
pounding a dilemma; how 
again in Chaps. VI. and VII. 
he encourages Polemarchus to 
try and solve the difficulties 
in Simonides’ definition of 
justice by placing them before 
him ; how he is careful to say, 
after the detection ot the flaw 
in the definition, ‘ We, then, 
shall dispute 1, μαχούμεθα ἄρα 
κοινῇ, eye τε fal gu Πα, in 
fact, to impress the person with 
whom he is conversing that it 
is his duty to do all he can to 
help in the discussion. There- 
fore Xenophon’s word for Soc- 
crates’ teaching of virtue in the 
Memorabilia is προτρέπειν, not 
διδάσκειν. See 1, 7, “init. 
ἐπισκεψώμεθα δὲ, εἰ καὶ ἀλαζο- 
νείας ἀποτρέπων τοὺς ξύνοντας 
ἀρετῆς ἐπιμελεῖσθαι προέτρετπεν. 
and again Book II. init. ἐδοκεῖ 
δέ μοι καὶ τοιαῦτα λέγων προτρέ- 


mew τοὺς ξύνοντας ἀσκεῖν ἐγκρά- 
τειαν. That is, to incite men 
to teach themselves how to 
practise virtue. Also see Book 
11. Ch. V. init. 

ἡγεῖσθαί oe ῥᾳδίως τὸ γῆρας 
φέρειν... Cicero's rendering : 
‘Tibi propter opes et copias et 
dignitatem tuam tolerabiliorem 
senectutem videri.’ 

λέγουσι μὲν τί, ‘there is 
something in what they say.’ 
We have another meaning of 
λέγω, infr. Ch. XII. ἔμαθον 
ὃ λέγεις, ‘I understood what 
you mean,’ and XIII. fin., τὸ 
τοῦ κρείττονος ξυμφέρον ἔλεγεν 
ὃ ἥγοιτο ὃ κρείττων αὑτῷ ἔυμ- 
φέρειν. For the sense here, see 
Huthyd. 305 HE. Δοκοῦσί σοί τι, 
ὦ Σώκρατες, λέγειν ; Aristotle, 
Eth. 7, 13, 3, οἱ δὲ τὸν τροχιζό- 
μενον καὶ τὸν δυστυχίαις μεγάλαις 
περιπίπτοντα εὐδαίμονα φάσκο- 
ντες εἶναι, ἐὰν ἢ ἀγαθὸς, οὐδὲν 
λέγουσιν. Xen. Mem. 2, 1, 12, 
εἰ μέντοι μηδὲ δι’ ἀνθρώπων, ἴσως 
ἄν τι λέγοις. 

τὸ τοῦ Θεμιστοκλέους, V.S. 329 
Ο, τὸ τοῦ Σοφοκλέους γίγνετα:. 
Herodotus tells the tale of ἃ 
man named Timodemus of 
Aphidna, and places his birth- 
place in Belbina, a little island 
north-west of Seriphus.—8, 
2. (5. 
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x EN / XN 2 \ ae Σ | ue Tat } »» 
ἂν αὐτὸς Σερίφιος ὧν. ὀνομαστὸς ἐγένετο οὔτ᾽ ἐκεῖνος 
a A \ A 
᾿Αθηναῖος. καὶ τοῖς δὴ μὴ πλουσίοις, χαλεπῶς δὲ TO 
ra 7 > » e Ce My “ CY ee ar ς 
γῆρας φέρουσιν, εὖ ἔχει ὁ αὐτὸς λόγος, ὅτι οὔτ᾽ ἂν ὁ 
> \ / ς 7 a \ I, paren 4 
ἐπιεικὴς πάνυ TL ῥᾳδίως γῆρας μετὰ πενίας ἐνέγκοι, 
Ἁ / 3 aA 
οὔθ᾽ ὁ μὴ ἐπιεικὴς πλουτήσας εὔκολός TOT ἂν ἑαυτῷ. 
γένοιτο. Πότερον δέ, ἣν 6 ἐγώ, ὦ Κέφαλε, ὧν κέ- 
\ J lA x > / > Ὁ 
κτησαι TA πλέω παρέλαϑες ἢ ἐπεκτήσω ; Ilo’ ἐπε- 
ἰοὺ ’, Ν 
κτησάμην, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες ; μέσος τις γέγονα 
\ an A » 
χρηματιστὴς τοῦ τε πάππου καὶ τοῦ πατρός. ὁ μὲν 
γὰρ πάππος τε καὶ ὁμώνυμος ἐμοὶ σχεδόν τι ὅσην 
ἐγὼ νῦν οὐσίαν κέκτημαι παραλαβὼν πολλάκις 
a 3 / 7 δὰ τ ριθ \ ” 5 ΄, 
τοσαύτην ἐποίησε, Λυσανίας δὲ ὁ πατὴρ ἔτι ἐλάττω 
"3 \ / an a 7 \ an 
αὐτὴν ἐποίησε τῆς νῦν οὔσης" ἐγὼ δὲ ἀγαπῶ, ἐὰν μὴ 
ἐλάττω καταλίπω τουτοισί, ἀλλὰ βραχεῖ γέ τινι 


οὔτ᾽ ἂν ἐπιεικὴς πάνν τι... In 
the same manner Aristotle 
claims for the good man. a 
ortion of the world’s goods if 
πὸ is to be really happy ; Eth. 
I, 5, 6, ἐνδέχεσθαι ἔχοντα τὴν 
ἀρετὴν... κακοπαθεῖν Kal ἀτυχεῖν 
τὰ μέγιστα᾽ τὸν δ᾽ οὕτω ζῶντα 
οὐδεὶς ἂν εὐδαιμονίσειεν : and in 
7, 13, 3 quoted above; and 
again προσδεῖται 6 εὐδαίμων τῶν 
ἐν τῷ σώματι ἀγαθῶν. 
ἐπεκτήσω, notice force of ἐπί. 
ποῖ᾽ émext..., ‘Acquired! do 
you ask?’ The usual way of 
. expressing surprise or contempt, 
viz. to join the pronominal ποῖος 
to a word used by the last 


speaker. So Aristoph. Ach. 
61, 2— 
KHP. οἱ πρέσβεις of παρὰ Ba- 
σιλέως. 


ΔΙ. ᾿ποίου βασιλέως ; 
ἐφ. ‘King indeed !’ 
et infr. 109. Also see Kuthyde- 
mus 291 A. 30. μὴ ὁ Κτήσιππος 
ἣν 6 τοιαῦτ᾽ εἰπών; KP. Ποῖος 
Κτήσιππος“ ; , 


πάππος τε καὶ ὁμώνυμος. The 
usual practice was for grand- 
father and grandson to bear the 
same name. ‘Thus we hear οὗ ἃ 
young Sophocles, B.c. 401, a 
tragic poet, who was son of 
Iophon, and grandson of Sopho- 
cles. Sometimes, however, this 
nomenclature missed a genera- 
tion : thus we have in Alcibiades’ . 
family — 
Clinias 


| 
Alcibiades 
Ι 


| 
Axiochus 
| 
Clinias. | 
ἐγὼ δὲ ἀγαπῶ, not ‘I love,’ 
but ‘I am content.’ So in 435 
D, οὐκοῦν ἀγαπητόν ; ἔφη. ‘Can 
we not rest content with these 
instances ?’ and again, 472 B, 
ἢ ἀγαπήσομεν, ἐαν 0 τι ἐγγύτατα 
αὐτῆς ἢ ; ‘Or shall we be satis- 
fied if 1t be the nearest possible ?’ 
We find amo used similarly in 
Juv. 7, 9, 
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ΕΝ Ue & 4 5. δ᾿ ᾽ 
πλείω ἢ παρέλαβον. Οὗ τοι ἕνεκα ἠρόμην, ἣν ὃ 
BINS ἐν Ἢ GY »᾽ 3 , 3 A \ 7 
ἐγώ, ὅτι μοι ἔδοξας οὐ σφόδρα ἀγαπᾷν τὰ χρήματα. 
a a \ \ A oN \ / 
τοῦτο δὲ ποιοῦσιν WS TO πολὺ οἱ ἂν μὴ αὐτοὶ κτή- 
x e \ , A Ἃ e 5) 3 7 
σωνται οἱ δὲ κτησάμενοι διπλῇ ἢ οἱ ἄλλοι ἀσπά- 
CovTas αὐτάς ὥσπερ γὰρ οἱ ποιηταὶ τὰ αὑτῶν 
ποιήματα καὶ οἱ πατέρες τοὺς παῖδας ἀγαπῶσι, 
\ e Ὁ 7 \ VA 
ταύτῃ TE δὴ καὶ οἱ χρηματισάμενοι περὶ TA χρήματα 
a \ \ Bivens 
σπουδάζουσιν ὡς ἔργον ἑαυτῶν, Kal κατὰ τὴν χρείαν, 
ΩΝ εν \ 5 Ne f pes 
ἥπερ οἱ ἄλλοι. χαλεποὶ οὖν καὶ ξυγγενέσθαι εἰσίν, 
A WINTON ΓΝ ἯΙ 2 an 
οὐδὲν ἐθέλοντες ἐπαινεῖν GAN ἢ TOY πλοῦτον. ᾿Αληθῆ, 


ἔφη, λέγεις. 


‘At si Pieria quadrans tibi 
nullus in arca 
Ostendetur, ames nomen vic- 
tumque Machere, ’ 

‘You would have to content 
yourself with...’ The expres- 
sion is an optimistic one, as 
though anything that has to 
be acquiesced in became not 
merely tolerable, but pleasant. 

οἱ δὲ κτησ. διπλῇ... Sir 
Thomas More in his Utopia ex- 
presses this fact thus, ‘ And 
verily it is naturally geven to 
all men to esteme their owne 
inventions best.’ Aristotle, Eth. 
A, 1, 20, πάντες ἀγαπῶσι μᾶλλον 
“τὰ αὑτῶν ἔργα, ὥσπερ οἱ γονεῖς 
καὶ of ποιηταί. Again 9. 7, 7; 
ἔτι δὲ τὰ ἐπιπόνως γενόμενα 
πάντες μᾶλλον στέργουσιν, οἷον 
καὶ τὰ .'χρήματα οἱ κτησα- 
μενοι τῶν παραλαβόντων. Also 
sec. 4 gives the psychological 
reason for it, according to Ari- 
stotle’s system. Ἐνεργείᾳ δὴ 6 
ποιήσας TO ἔργον ἔστι Tws* στέρ- 
yet δὴ τὸ ἔργον, διότι καὶ τὸ 
εἶναι. This passage seems to 
be a reproduction of Plato’s 
words. Lord Beaconsfield, in 
his psychological romance of 
Contarini Fleming, states the 


same fact with regard to the 
acquisition of knowledge :— 
‘The idea that is gained with 
an effort affords far greater 
satisfaction than that which is 
acquired with dangerous facility. 
We dwell with more fondness 
on the perfume of the flower 
which we ourselves have tended, 
than on the odour of that which 
we cull with carelessness and 
cast uway without remorse.’ 
Po. Ut Chet, 

καὶ κατὰ τὴν χρείαν, ‘as well 
as In regard of its use.’ See 
above, καὶ ἄλλοις καὶ Σοφοκλεῖ, 
329 B, ‘Sophocles in particular, 
as well as others.’ Aristotle, in 
speaking of friendship, remarks 
that the friendships of the old 
are dictated by what is advan- 
tageous, which so entirely ab- 
sorbs their attention that they 
are sometimes unpleasant. See 
Eth, 8, 3, 4, οὐ yap τὸ ἡδὺ of 
τηλικοῦτοι διώκουσιν, ἀλλὰ TO 
ὠφέλιμον"... ἐνίοτε γὰρ οὐδ᾽ εἰσὶν 
ἡδεῖς" as here χαλεποί. And again 
Eth. 8, 6, 1, ἐν δὲ τοῖς στρυφνοῖς 
καὶ πρεσβυτικοῖς ἧττον γίνεται H 
φιλία, ὅσῳ δυσκολώτεροί εἰσι 
καὶ ἧττον τοῖς ὁμιλίαις χαίρου- 
σιν. 
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CAP. V. 


: ἥ \ 5 5 , 2 ΄ 7 . 

ἢ Πάνυ μὲν οὖν, ἣν & ἐγώ. ἀλλά μοι Ett τοσόνδε. 
> des > 7 > N nr 
εὐπέ᾽ τί μέγιστον οἴει ἀγαθὸν ἀπολελαυκέναι τοῦ 
\ Ψ a 3 a 
πολλὴν οὐσίαν κεκτῆσθαι ; "OO, δ᾽ ὅς, ἴσως οὐκ ἂν 

\ 5 > 
πολλοὺς πείσαιμι λέγων. εὖ yap ἴσθι, ἔφη, ὦ 

/ 7 \ > fa) 
Σώκρατες, ὅτι, ἐπειδάν τις ἐγγὺς ἢ τοῦ οἴεσθαι τε- 
/ ’ ,ὔ 3 A / \ \ Ne 

NEUTNTELV, εἰσέρχεται αὐτῷ δέος καὶ φροντὶς περὶ ὧν 
» 3 > 7 “ N / - A 
ἔμπροσθεν οὐκ εἰσήει. οἵ Te yap λεγόμενοι μῦθοι 

rn / Ἂν A 
περὶ τῶν ἐν Αἰδου, ὡς τὸν ἐνθάδε ἀδικήσαντα δεῖ 
3 A f nA / JS / \ 
ἐκεῖ διδόναι δίκην, καταγελώμενοι τέως, τότε δὴ 


CH. V.— Wealth δ a good 
thing, but a good conscience 18 
better. 
λέγων, v.s. not. ad μὴ ἀκούον- 
tos. Ch. i. 
τελευτήσειν, this word is at 
once elliptical (τελευτᾶν βίον) 
and euphemistic. ‘To finish 
life’ avoids the use of an un- 
lucky word, and is inspired 
by the same feeling which 
prompts the use of of κάτω, or 
plures, to express the dead ; see 
Antigone 75— 
ἐπεὶ πλείων χρόνος 
ὃν δεῖ μ᾽ ἀρέσκειν τοῖς κάτω 
τῶν ἐνθάδε, 
and, again, substitutes ἐκεῖ (see 
below) for Hades. Thus in B, 
ἔπειτα ἐκεῖσε ἀπιέναι : and so in 
Book VI. 498 Ὁ, τὴν ἐκεῖ μοῖραν. 
In Book III. we find a remark- 
able acknowledgment of the 
use of euphemism, in the case 
of the word εὐήθεια. 400 &, 
εὐηθείᾳ, οὐχ ἣν ἀνοίαν οὖσαν 
ὑποκοριζόμενοι καλοῦμεν @S εὐ- 
ήθειαν, ἀλλά... A similar use 
of εὐδαίμων is ‘found in 422 KH, 
εὐδαίμων el, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγὼ, ὅτι οἴει... 
‘You are much to be envied, 


if you SUPPose...” 5 οἵ. χρηστός, 
531 Β, τοὺς χρηστοὺς λέγεις. τοὺς 
ταῖς yopdals πράγματα παρέχον- 
tas, ‘those fine people.’ In 
this last instance, as also in 
Plato’s use of χαρίεις, κομψός, 
γενναῖος, euphemism becomes 
sarcasm. 

καταγελώμενοι τέως μῦθοι. We 
shall have more to say about the 
μῦθοι farther on: at present let 
it be remarked that Cephalus 
takes it for granted that national 
legend and belief incur ridi- 
cule amongst all but the old. 
Reference should also be made 
to Book III. init. where ὅοο- 
rates asks the question—‘ Can 
we expect a man to be brave 
and despise death who is afraid 
of Hades as of a place full of 
horrors?’ τὰἂν “Αἰδου ἡγούμενον 
εἶναί τε καὶ δεινὰ εἶναι οἴει τινὰ 
θανάτου ἀδεῆ ἔσεσθαι καὶ ἐν ταῖς 
μάχαις αἱρήσεσθαι πρὸ ἥττης τε 
καὶ δουλείας θάνατον ; Socrates’ 
answer to the difficulty is, to 
compel-all who speak or write 
of the after life to sing the 
praises of Hades as of a place 
full of enjoyment and reunion 
with friends. 
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A \ \ \ 3 a 3 i 
στρέφουσιν αὐτοῦ τὴν ψυχὴν μὴ ἀληθεῖς wor καὶ Ἐὶ 
, ω \ ~ A 7 / 3 
αὐτὸς ἤτοι ὑπὸ τῆς τοῦ γήρως ἀσθενείας ἢ καὶ ὥσπερ 
» 2 St Ἃ de SN 3 Ca) an / a 3 / 
ἤδη ἐγγυτέρω ὧν τῶν ἐκεῖ μᾶλλόν TL καθορᾷ αὐτά. 

ὑποψίας δ᾽ οὖν καὶ δείματος μεστὸς γίγνεται καὶ 
2 if > \ Ἂ / Le 5. ς 
ἀναλογίζεται ἤδη καὶ σκοπεῖ, εἴ τινά τι ἠδίκηκεν. ὁ 
9 f lal A \ 7 
μὲν οὖν εὑρίσκων ἑαυτοῦ ἐν τῷ βίῳ πολλὰ ἀδικήματα 
la) ¢ 7 ¢ aA ΄ 
καὶ ἐκ τῶν ὕπνων, ὥσπερ οἱ παῖδες, θαμὰ ἐγειρόμενος 
7 \ A \ A 3 Ι es A \ \ 
δειμαίνειν καὶ ζῇ μετὰ κακῆς ἐλπίδος" τῷ δὲ μηδὲν 891 
ς a ὩΣ 60 “ὃ an 3 \ SAN 7 \ 
ἑαυτῷ ἄδικον EvverdoTe ἡδεῖα ἐλπὶς ἀεὶ πάρεστι Kal 
> \ i? Ὁ \ ’ I ΄ 
ἀγαθὴ γηροτρόφος, ὡς καὶ Πινδαρος λέγει. χαριέν- 
iD) 4 A 3 aA 35) iv ¢ 
τως γάρ τοι, ὦ Σώκρατες, τοῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖνος εἶπεν, ὅτι ὃς 


ay ͵ Ἂν he / \ 7 7 
ἂν δικαίως καὶ ὁσίως τὸν βίον διαγάγῃ, 


γλυκεῖα οἱ καρδίαν ἀτάλλοισα γηροτρόφος 


συναορεῖ 


ἐλπίς, ἃ μάλιστα θνατῶν 
,ὕ , ps 
πολύστροφον γνώμαν κυβερνᾷ. 


εὖ οὖν λέγει θαυμαστῶς ὡς σφόδρα. 


4 \ A 
πρὸς δὴ TOUT 


ἔγωγε τίθημι τὴν τῶν χρημάτων κτῆσιν πλείστου 


Πίνδαρος. Socrates quotes 
Pindar in Book IJ. 365 B, 
and refers to him in Book III. 
408 C. Plato, as it has been 
mentioned, conceived, at any 
rate in Socrates’ person, a violent 
antipathy for poets; but their 
words are continually on his 
lips. In this dialogue alone he 
quotes Homer in more than 
twenty places, Hesiod in seven, 
Aischylus in six, Pindar in three, 
besides Orpheus, Museus, Archi- 
lochus, Euripides, Sophocles, 
Phocylides, and Simonides. And 
this antipathy is rather a result 
of rigidly working out the prin- 
ciples of specialization than an 
expression of Plato’s own feeling 
upon the subject. But poets are 
accused by him of traducing the 


gods and the after life ; in the 
philosophical system of the later 
books they are found to be 
imitators, and are therefore con- 
demned, as being removed from 
treating of realities ; and in Book 
X. Plato works himself up to 
such a pitch of indignation 
against their presuming to write 
about any subjects of which they 
have not a technical knowledge 
that he arraigns Homer and 
Hesiod at his dialectical bar, 
and bids them answer for them- 
selves if they wish to be barely 
tolerated. 
γλυκεῖα οἷ... Fr. 233. 
πολύστροφον, ‘full of expe- 
dients.’ The mind of man is 
ever ready through hope to make 
fresh endeavours. This word is 
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> 5 V4 x A ; rs 
Β ἀξίαν εἶναι, ov τι παντὶ ἀνδρί, ἀλλὰ τῷ ἐπιεικεῖ. τὸ 
\ Mur Sf KA >) an xX J i ? 
yap μηδὲ ἄκοντά τινα ἐξαπατῆσαι ἢ ψεύσασθαι, μηδ 
5 3 I Ἃ a / \ xX 3 / 7 
αὖ ὀφείλοντα ἢ θεῷ θυσίας τινὰς ἢ ἀνθρώπῳ χρή- 
4 a yy 
ματα ἔπειτα ἐκεῖσε ἀπιέναι δεδιότα, μέγα μέρος εἰς 
τοῦτο ἡ τῶν χρημάτων κτῆσις συμβάλλεται. ἔχει 
ἡ δ - ἃ : 
δὲ καὶ ἄλλας χρείας πολλάς" ἀλλά γε ἕν ἀνθ᾽ ἑνὸς 
οὐκ ἐλάχιστον ἔγωγε θείην ἂν εἰς τοῦτο ἀνδρὶ νοῦν 
3 7 ἴω 53 
ἔχοντι, ὦ Σώκρατες, πλοῦτον χρησιμώτατον εἶναι. 
be Παγκάλως, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, λέγεις, ὦ Κέφαλε. τοῦτο δ᾽ 
αὐτό, τὴν δικαιοσύνην, πότερα τὴν ἀλήθειαν αὐτὸ 
φήσομεν εἶναι ἁπλῶς οὕτως καὶ τὸ ἀποδιδόναι, ἄν 
τίς τι παρά του λάβῃ, ἣ καὶ αὐτὰ ταῦτα ἔστιν ἐνίοτε 


in effect the same with that 
which is applied to Odysseus : 

“Avdpa μοι ἔννεπε, Μοῦσα, πολ- 

ὕτροπον. 

ἔπειτα, inserted between parti- 
ciple and infinitive, shows that 
the action expressed by the 
infinitive must be preceded by 
that expressed by the participle : 
that they express, in fact, a com- 
pound but indivisible thought. 
Thus, ‘For money contributes 
to a large extent in helping a 
man to depart to Hades without 
owing anything to heaven or his 
fellow-man.’ See Xen. Anab. 7, 
I, 4. 6 δὲ ᾿Αναξίβιος ἐκέλευσεν 
αὐτὸν ξυνδιαβάντα ἔπειτα οὕτως 
ἀπαλλάττεσθαι. (Where notice 
what precedes—‘ Xenophon told 
Anaxibius that he wished to 
depart.’) ‘ But Anaxibius com- 
manded him not to go away 
until he had crossed over,’ or 
‘without crossing over.’ 

θαυμαστῶς ws. Similarly infra 
350 C, μετὰ ἱδρῶτος θαυμαστοῦ 
dcov. The participle δεδιότα 
here is loosely constructed, and 
added rather as an afterthought. 
It should properly be qualified 


with a negative, and would fall 
thus into the sentence : ‘ Money 
makes it possible for a man to 
depart to Hades without fear, 
as not owing,’ &c. In Greek 
it is very frequent to find that 
when once the sentence has 
taken a negative phase, as in 
the present case (unde ἐξαπα- 
τῆσαι), very little care is taken 
to separate strictly the rest of it 
into its affirmative and negative 
parts. In this sentence the 
second μηδέ belongs solely to 
the participle ὀφείλοντα, and 
has nothing to do with the 
main verb ἀπιέναι, whereas μηδέ 
in the former clause qualifies 
ἐξαπατῆσαι, the principal verb. 

τὴν δικαιοσύνην. Cephalus has 
said that a life lived well and 
justly is the best passport to the 
other world. Socrates insists. 
upon this point, viz. the diffi- 
culty of living a life justly, 
and, as is usual with him, 
demands a definition. 

ἀποδιδόναι τι. This may seem 
too special a case to be included 
in a wide definition such as 
that of justice; but it is to be 
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> " \ ἢ ἶ a e , 
μὲν δικαίως, ἐνίοτε δὲ ἀδίκως. ποιεῖν ; οἷον τοιόνδε 


n V4 y 7 
λέγω πᾶς ἂν Tov εἴποι, εἴ τις λάβοι παρὰ φίλου 
aA \ aA , 
ἀνδρὸς σωφρονοῦντος ὅπλα, εἰ μανεὶς ἀπαιυτοῖ, ὅτι 


remembered that deposits on 
trust with friends were of the 
most frequent occurrence and 
of the greatest necessity in 
ancient times, from the absence 
of public funds, scarcity of reli- 
able banks (τραπέζαι), and the 
few opportunities of safe in- 
vestment; and, in the case of 
Greece, from the precarious status 
of many commonwealths. We 
have many references in Greek 
and Roman literature to this 
practice. In Herodotus 6, 386, 
we have the tale of Glaucus of 
Sparta, which turns upon the 
religious obligation of good faith 
in deposits: τὰ ἡμίσεα πάσης 
τῆς οὐσίης ἐξαργυρώσαντα θέσθαι 
παρά σε, εὖ ἐξεπισταμένῳ ὥς μοι 
κείμενα ἔσται παρά σοι σόα, &c. 
And the moral of the tale is 
thus expressed: οὕτω ἀγαθὸν, 
μηδὲ διανοέεσθαι περὶ παραθήκης 
ἄλλο γε, ἢ ἀπαιτεόντων ἀποδι- 
δόναι. See also Juv. xiii. 174— 
‘Nullane perjuri capitis, frau- 
disque nefande 
Poona erit ?... 
Spartano cuidam respondit 
Pythia vates ; 
Haud impunitum quondam 
fore, quod dubitaret 
Depositum retinere.’ 
Thus Pompey is made the cus- 
todian of one of the copies of 
Ptolemy’s will when the treasury 
could not find room for them: 
‘Quum propter publicas occupa- 
tiones (in erario) poni non potu- 
issent, apud Pompeium sunt 
deposite.’ Ces. B. C. 3, 10, 8. 
In Quintilian, Instit. Or. an 
accused man, it is suggested, 
may explain the presence of an 


\ 


article seized in his house by 
asserting that it is ‘deposita 
Res? 555° 15... .46 > “Cum. ‘res 
furtiva in domo deprehensa sit, 
dicat necesse est reus, aut se 
ignoranti illatam, aut depositam 
apud se...’ And again τα. 7, 
2, 50, the distinction is drawn 
between ‘credita’ and ‘deposita,’ 
from which the latter appear to 


have been the more important. 


‘Crediti et depositi due sunt 
queestiones, sed nonnunquam 
jJumetze: In Thue; 2, 72, ἌΤΟΠΙΞ: 
damus the Spartan uses the word 
παρακαταθήκην to describe the 
way in which the Plateans’ city 
and property should be treated 
under the Spartans’ care. ἐπει- 
day δὲ (πόλεμος) παρελθῇ. ἀποδώ- 
συμεν ὑμῖν ἃ ἂν παραλάβωμεν, 
μεχρὶ δὲ τοῦδε ἕξομεν παρακατα- 
θήκην. And ἴῃ Xen. Hellen. 6, 
I, 2, we read of Polydaimas, a 
Thessalian, whose reputation for 
probity was so great that he was 


entrusted with the acropolisand 


the revenue of the Pharsalians 
in time of a political struggle. 
οὕτως ἐδοκεῖ καλός TE κἀγαθὸς 
εἶναι ὥστε καὶ στασιάσαντες οἱ 
Φαρσάλιοι παρακατέθεντο αὐτῷ 
τὴν ἀκρόπολιν, καὶ τὰς προσόδους 
ἐπέτρεψαν. See also the use of 
δυσξύμβολος in Xenophon, Mem. 
2, 6, 3; and note ad ξυμβόλαια, 
injra Ch. VII. 
ef Tis λάβοι mapa φίλου ἀνδρὸς 
Cicero has translated this 
passage in De Officiis 3, 25, 
95. ‘ Deposita non semper red- 
denda; si gladium quis apud 
te sana mente deposuerit, repe- 
tat Insaniens, reddere peccatum 
ϑιύ... 
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"7 \ N ~ 3 , 9 / “ἃ » 
οὔτε χρὴ τὰ τοιαῦτα ἀποδιδόναι, οὔτε δίκαιος ἂν εἴη 
e 3 v4 50» iy X Ν Ὡ“ 5) FR 
ὁ ἀποδιδούς, οὐδ᾽ αὖ πρὸς τὸν οὕτως ἔχοντα πάντα 


Ὁ ἐθέλων τἀληθῆ λέγειν. 


᾿Ορθῶς, ἔφη, λέγεις. 


Οὐκ 


v7 - Ὡ 5 \ f > a 7 
apa OvTOS ορος ἐστί δικαιοσύνης, αληθῆ τε λέγειν 


ἊΝ 5 ’ 7] 
καὶ ἃ ἂν λάβη τις ἀποδιδόναι. 


Πάνυ μὲν οὖν, ἔφη, 


ὦ Σώκρατες, ὑπολαβὼν o Πολέμαρχος, εἴπερ γέ τι 


χρὴ Σιμωνίδῃ πείθεσθαι. 
καὶ παραδίδωμι ὑμῖν τὸν 


οὔτε χρή is balanced by οὔτε 
δίκαιος ἂν εἴη, whilst οὐδ᾽ αὖ, ὅτο. 
is supplementary to 6 ἀποδιδούς ; 
‘nor again one who made a 
point of (ἐθέλων) telling him 


everything.’ 
καὶ μέντοι. See above note 
ad Cap. I. In this place there 


does not appear to be any adver- 
sative sense in μέντοι. Rather 
some phrase such as ‘and now’ 
or ‘and really,’ would express 
the bearing of Cephalus’ remark. 
If we look below, 339 C, we 
find the question οὐ καὶ πείθεσθαι 
μέντοι τοῖς ἄρχουσι δίκαιον φῇς 
εἶναι; ‘Do you not maintain 
justice to be, in fact, obedience 
to governors?’ In this passage 
the whole point of the question 
bears upon the obedience, which 
Thrasymachus calls justice ; be- 
cause the obedience of the ruled 
is found sometimes to be against 
the interest of the rulers. Hence 
the word πείθεσθαι is emphasized 
by καί (καί is often purely em- 
phatic), and the whole sentence 
by μέντοι: and the latter is 
adversative only in so far as it 
qualifies the opening sentence of 
an argument. ‘The word is also 
found subjoined to ἀλλά, which 
fact confirms this supposition, 
that it is not always purely 
adversative: v. infr. 614 B, 
ἀλλ᾽ ov μέντοι σοι, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγὼ, 


Καὶ μέντοι, ἔφη ὁ Κέφαλος, 
λόγον" δεῖ γάρ με ἤδη τῶν 


᾿Αλκίνου γε ἀπόλογον ép@. And 
below here, Ch. vi. intt. ἀλλὰ 
μέντοι. For καί emphatic see 
Hom. Od. II. 107, 83— ᾿ 
ἀλλ᾽ Ure τέτρατον ἦλθεν ἔτος 
καὶ ἐπήλυθον ὧραι, 


/ . ~ 
kal τότε δή τις ἔειπε γυναικῶν, 


ἣ capa ἤδη. 

et infr. 244-5— 
ἀργαλέον δέ 
ἀνδράσι καὶ πλεόνεσσι μαχή- 

σασθαι περὶ δαιτί. 
And see below here, Ch. X.— 
καὶ ὃ Θρασύμαχος πολλάκις μὲν 
καὶ διαλεγομένων ἡμῶν ... and 
note. 

With Cephalus’ departure the 
first phase of the Dialogue comes 
to an end, which we may call 
the descriptive and uncritical. 
The lines of an argument have 
been indeed laid down, but 
Cephalus has declined to have 


anything to do with the argu-— 


ment: he is the representative 
of old Athens, orthodox in his 
religion and undisturbed by 
scepticism. He has to contem- 
plate his own approaching 
dissolution, not a dissolution 
and reconstruction of social 
systems ; and “he leaves it to 
the younger men to justify 
beliefs by argument, while de- 
clining to enter upon the task 
himself. 


& 
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ἱερῶν ἐπιμεληθῆναι. Οὐκοῦν, ἔφην ἐγώ, ὁ ἸΓολέ- 
μαρχος τῶν γε σῶν κληρονόμος ; ἸΙάνυ γε, ἢ δ᾽ ὃς 
γελάσας: καὶ ἅμα ἤει πρὸς τὰ ἱερά. 


(ἌΡ ΎΥΪ. 


' ly ‘ e A , 7 ’ὔ 
Λέγε δή, εἶπον ἐγώ, σὺ ὁ τοῦ λόγου κληρονόμος, TLE 
3 A 7 ὃ \ 
φὴς TOV Σιμωνίδην λέγοντα ὀρθῶς λέγειν περὶ δικαιο- 
“ {4 5 Ὁ \ \ 3 e 7) 3 
σύνης ; “Ott, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς, τὸ τὰ ὀφειλόμενα ἑκάστῳ ἀπο- 
Ik f μ 3 us “ SL a yf a 
διδόναι δίκαιόν ἐστι τοῦτο λέγων δοκεῖ ἔμοιγε καλῶς 
δ᾽ ἐγώ, Σιμωνίδῃ γε οὐ 


λέγειν. ᾿Αλλὰ μέντοι, ἦν 


Cu. VI.—Sitmonides’ definition 
means that we ought to give 
every man his deserts. 


τί φὴς τὸν Siu. The principal 
verb here is really λέγοντα. 
‘What do you maintain that 
Simonides said, when you say 
that he gave a true account of 
justice?’ But through a desire 
to give a more lengthened and 
connected form to the sentence, 


the sense is, as it were, sus-' 


pended in the participle λέγοντα, 
- and only brought to a conclusion 
at λέγειν; whereas it should have 
stopped at λέγοντα, and ὀρθῶς 
λέγειν should have been cast 
into a fresh dependent clause. 
See Ch. VI. init. A similar 
construction, subordinating the 
principal verb into a participle, 
is found in 462 A. ti more 
TO μέγιστον ἀγαθὸν ἔχομεν, οὗ 
δεῖ στοχαζόμενον τὸν νομοθέτην 
τιθέναι τοὺς νόμους ; where. the 
sense is, ‘ What is the best 
object at which our lawgiver 
ought to aim when he makes 
his laws?’ But the aiming, 
although the important word, 
is subordinated grammatically 
to the conclusive, yet really 


weaker word, τιθέναι, already 
implied in νομοθέτην. See also 
Xen. Mem. 1, 2, 34. Πότερον 
THY TOY λόγων τέχνην σὺν τοῖς 
ὀρθῶς λεγομένοις εἶναι νομίζοντες, 
ἢ σὺν τοῖς μὴ ὀρθῶς, ἀπέχεσθαι 
κελεύετε αὐτῆς ; 1.96. ‘Do you 
think dialectic is on the side 
of that which is rightly, or 
wrongly spoken, that you bid 
me renounce it?’ Again, Xen. 
Anab. 7, 7, 8. καὶ ovx ὕπως 
δῶρα δοὺς καὶ εὖ ποίησας ἀνθ᾽ 
ὧν εὖ ἔπαθες ἀξιοῖς ἡμᾶς ἀπο- 
πέμψασθαι, ἀλλ᾽, &c. ‘And so 
far from having the grace to 
make us presents and repay us 
for benefits received, when you 
send us away...’ Plat. Kuthyd. 
289 ὦ. dpa ἐστιν αὕτη, ἣν 
ἔδει κεκτημένους ἡμᾶς εὐδαίμονας 
εἶναι; ‘ Was this the art which 
we ought to have learnt, if we 
wanted to be happy?’ Eur. 
Cycl. 123, 4— 


ὡς ἐκπιεῖν ἂν κύλικα βουλοίμην 


μίαν, 
πάντων Κυκλώπων ἀντιδοὺς 
βοσκήματα. 


1.6 ‘I would gwe all the 
Cyclops’ flocks, 7f I could drain 
a single cup.’ And similarly 
ibid. ll. 431, 453, and Rey. 
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e wed 9 ars Ἂν \ \ A ’ 7 a 
pao.ov απιστεῖν᾽ σοφὸς yap καὶ θεῖος ἀνήρ᾽' τοῦτο 
f e/ / J \ 4 3 , y+ 
μέντοι OTL ποτε λέγει, σὺ μέν, ὦ Πολέμαρχε, tows 
΄ ἌΝ \ A pes an 
1 esha re δὲ ἀγνοώ. δῆλον γὰρ ὅτι οὐ τοῦτο 
λέγει, ὅπερ ἄρτι ἐλέγομεν, τό τινος παρακαταθεμέ- 
390 νου τι ὁτῳοῦν μὴ σωφρόνως ἀπαιτοῦντι ἀποδιδόναι" 
καίτοι γε ὀφειλόμενόν πού ἐστι τοῦτο, ὃ παρα- 
ἐπ a ΄ 
κατέθετο: ἢ γάρ; Ναί. ᾿Αποδοτέον δέ γε. οὐδ᾽ 
΄ A , e / ay 
ὁπωστιοῦν τότε, ὁπότε TLS μὴ σωφρόνως ἀπαιτοῖ; 
2 ὅς f , \ \ “ 
᾿Αληθῆ, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς. ἼΑλλο δή τι ἢ τὸ τοιοῦτον, ὡς ἔοικε, 
\ 4 5 
λέγει μεῖς τὸ τὰ ὀφειλόμενα δίκαιον εἶναι ἀπο- 


διδόναι. 


471 C. δοκεῖς οὐδέποτε μνηθή- 
σεσθαι ὃ ἐν τῷ πρόσθεν παρω- 
σέμενος πάντα ταῦτα εἴρηκας. 
In the present passage Polemar- 
chus’ answer shows what is the 
real sense of the question, for 
he tells us what Simonides 
said. 

σόφος yap Kal fete So Hero- 
dotus calls Solon a σοφιστής, 
I, 29. Solon, like Simonides, 
embodied his wise saying in 
verse : Stallb. quotes Cicero de 
Nat. Deor. 1, 22. ‘Simonides 
non solum poeta suavis, sed 
etiam cetero quin doctus sapiens- 
que traditur.’ θεῖος, ‘partaking 
of the divine nature.’ The soul 
of man was regarded by Plato 
as being in some degree divine. 
See Book III. jin. (416 E), 
εἰπεῖν αὐτοῖς ὅτι θεῖον παρὰ θεῶν 
ἀεὶ ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ ἔχουσι ; aS Cicero 
says in De Offic. ll. .2, γὰ 
‘Mentem suam, qua nihil homini 
dedit deus ipse divinius.’ Plato 
again, in speaking of the temp- 
tations of youth, attributes all 
good resolutions and resistance 
of evil to the same element ; 
see Book VI. 492 ἢ. οὔτε of, 
yiyverat.... ἀλλοῖον ἦθος πρὸς 
ἀρετὴν παρὰ τὴν τούτων παιδείαν 


"Addo μέντοι νὴ Al, ἔφη" τοῖς γὰρ φίλοις 


9 -~ 
πεπαιδευμένον, ἀνθρώπειον, ὦ 
ib Ξ A 
ἕταιρε᾽ θεῖον μέντοι κατὰ τὴν 


παροιμίαν ἐξαιρῶμεν λόγου" εὖ 
γὰρ χρῆ εἰδέναι, ὅ τι περ ἂν σωθῇ 
.... θεοῦ μοῖραν αὐτὸ σῶσαι 
λέγων οὐ κακῶς ἐρεῖς. See also 
500 D. θείῳ δὴ καὶ κοσμίῳ ὅ 
YE φιλόσοφος ὁμιλῶν κόσμιος τε 
καὶ θεῖος εἰς τὸ δύνατον ἀνθρώπῳ 
γίγνεται. In legend we have a 
gradually descending scale of 
divinity from Zeus, through the 
Olympian deities, the inferior 
gods of heaven such as the 
Hours, Hebe, Ganymede; then 
gods of the earth, Dryads, 
Naiads, and of the sea, Nereids ; 
and so on to demi-gods as 
Heracles, and Sarpedon ; whilst 
finally such personages as Ascu- 
lapius, though mortal, obtain a 
partial divinity from their asso- 
ciation with gods Sucha system 
Plato would explain by the pre- 
sence to a greater or a less s degree 
of that which he calls τὸ θεῖον. 
For this question see also 518 
K, 546 B, 589 D, 590 D, ἔχοντος 
ἐν αὑτῷ TO θεῖον ἄρχον, where it 
is equivalent to that part οὗ the 
soul called λογιστικόν. 

δίκαιον εἶναι, ‘that justice 
consists Yn...’ 
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UL, A 
οἴεται ὀφείλειν τοὺς φίλους ἀγαθὸν μέν τι Spay, 
κακὸν δὲ μηδέν. Μανθάνω, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ" ὅτι οὐ τὰ ὀφειλ- 


U 0} olo A 5 U δ ὃ A 
opeva ἀποδίδωσιν, ὃς ἄν τῳ χρυσίον ἀποδῷ παρακα- B 
Ui. > i’ Sia & 3 ’, \ e aA 4 
ταθεμένῳ, ἐάνπερ ἡ ἀπόδοσις καὶ ἡ λῆψις βλαβερὰ 
/ / \ 5 Ψ 2 / \ € 
γίγνηται, φίλοι δὲ wow ὅ τε ἀπολαμβάνων καὶ oO 
\ / 4 
ἀποδιδούς" οὐχ οὕτω λέγειν φὴς TOV Σιμωνίδην ; Πάνυ 
\ 5 , δέ nan? 6 cole iS ὃ ΄ c/ x ζ 
μὲν οὖν. Τί δέ; τοῖς ἐχθροῖς ἀποδοτέον, ὅ τι ἂν τύχῃ 
Bid [χὰ 3 7 
ὀφειλόμενον ; Παντάπασι μὲν οὖν, ἔφη, ὅ γε ὀφεί- 
λεταιν αὐτοῖς" ὀφείλεται δέ γε, οἶμαι, παρά γε τοῦ 


ἐχθροῦ τῷ ἐχθρῷ, ὅπερ καὶ προσήκει, κακόν τι. 


CAP, γῇ. 


] 4 f e VA 
Ἠινίξατο dpa, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ὡς ἔοικεν, ὁ Σιμωνίδης αὶ 


A Ν δί ἃ δ 
TTOLNTLK@MS TO LKALOV O €EL%. 


τὰ ὀφειλόμενα. At present the 
difficulty of justifying this de- 
finition lies in the double mean- 
ing of ὀφείλω. ὀφειλόμενον 
means ‘that which is owed.’ 
Anything therefore which is 
‘owed’ ought to be given back. 
But the word has also a moral 
signification, viz. ‘that which 
is due’ to any one. Hence in 
the present sentence τὰ ὀφειλό- 
μενα is elevated to the meaning 
‘that which is dwe to a man,’ 
not merely ‘that which is owed 
him,’ 
τοῖς ἐχθροῖς. Notice here 
Socrates’ adroitness. By an 
apparently unimportant sugges- 
tion he starts the wide question, 
‘How should we act towards 
enemies?’ Upon this slight 
suggestion hangs the greater 
part of the rest of this book. 
/And Polemarchus is drawn 
into the discussion irresistibly ; 
thinking, as he does, that he 


διενοεῖτο μὲν γάρ, ὡς 


has an answer ready for the 
difficulty. 


Cu. VII.—We find that justice 
is doing good to friends and 
harm to foes. But apparently 
there are but few occasions on 
which justice can be enrployed. 


In this chapter Socrates draws 
on Polemarchus to give a cer- 
tain definition of justice, and 
a, further description οἵ τ; 
and then proceeds to demolish 
the definition and stultify the 
description by cases which are 
drawn from physical facts, 1.6. 
by analogy. These proofs are 
in. themselves insufficient and 
unsatisfactory ; it is not fair 
to condemn an ethical system 
because it does not fall in ana- 
logically with the system of 
doctoring, of cooking, and of 
cobbling. But Socrates’ friends 
are too ignorant of the use af 
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Ψ ne? Yj Ν a“ , 
φαίνεται, ὅτι τοῦτ᾽ εἴη δίκαιον, TO προσῆκον ἑκάστῳ 
5 nw 
ἀποδιδόναι, τοῦτο δὲ ὠνόμασεν ὀφειλόμενον. ᾿Αλλὰ 
7 3 \ 5 3 . 
τί over; ἔφη. °O πρὸς Διός, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, εἰ οὖν τις 
SR ANS) τον ee. ͵ / 5 a 
αὐτὸν ἤρετο" ὦ Σιμωνίδη, ἡ τίσιν οὖν τί ἀποδιδοῦσα 
ὀφειλόμενον καὶ προσῆκον τέχνη ἰατρικὴ καλεῖται ; 
yx ᾿ ¢ κα BAN ? Fe n ef ae 
τί ἂν οἴει ἡμῖν αὐτὸν ἀποκρίνασθαι ; Δῆλον ὅτι, ἔφη, 
ε ΄, / ΄ \ , \ yo € Xiao, 
ἡ σώμασι φάρμακά τε Kal σιτία καὶ ποτά. Ἢ δὲ 
A / an 
τίσ: τί ἀποδιδοῦσα ὀφειλόμενον καὶ προσῆκον τέχνη 
\ a ς an yy \ eas 
μαγειρικὴ καλεῖται ; Ἢ τοῖς ὄψοις τὰ ἡδύσματα. 
πὲ εις Be fens ey a 
D Εἶεν ἡ οὖν δὴ τίσι τί ἀποδιδοῦσα τέχνη δικαιοσύνη 
3 na 7 aA an 5) 
ἂν καλοῖτο ; Ei μέν τι, ἔφη, δεῖ ἀκολουθεῖν, ὦ Σώ- 
~ 7 3 ἴω / 
κρατες, τοῖς ἔμπροσθεν εἰρημένοις, ἡ τοῖς φίλοις τε 
καὶ ἐχθροῖς ὠφελείας τε καὶ βλάβας ἀποδιδοῦσα. 


words to doubt his proofs or 
impugn his method. And So- 
erates, in his conclusion, viz. 
that the definition of justice is 
unsound, is correct, although he 
arrives at the conclusion un- 
fairly. 
τίσιν οὖν τί... ‘What then 
does the art of healing give 
which is due and right, and’ to 
whom, that it is called the art 
of healing?’ Here, as above, 
Ch. VI. tnit., we have the prin- 
cipal verb in the participle, and 
the unimportant word ‘ called’ 
thrown into its place. The 
question is not ‘ What is the art 
,of healing called ?’ but, ‘ What 
does it give, and to whom, to 
deserve the name ?’ 
τί ἂν οἴει. ἄν stands at the 
beginning of the sentence to 
intimate at once that it is hypo- 
thetical ; as in Antigone, 466— 
ἀλλ᾽ ἂν, εἰ τὸν ἐξ ἐμῆς 
μητρὸς θανόντ᾽ ἄθαπτον ἢἤν- 
σχόμην νέκυν, 
κείνοις ἂν ἤλγουν. 


and so in Book II. 378 A. τὰ 


δὲ δὴ τοῦ Κρόνου ἔργα καὶ πάθη, 
ὑπὸ τοῦ υἱέος, οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἰ ἣν ἀληθῆ, 
ὥμην δεῖν ῥᾳδίως οὕτω λέγεσθαι ; 
and similarly in the expression 
οὐκ 010 ἂν εἰ πείσαιμι. 

εἰ μέν τι, δεῖ ax... These 
words betray a consciousness 
that analogy may not be a suffi- 
cient guide to true inference. 
As τοῖς πρόσθεν εἰρημένοις stands 
here, we have in other places 
Adyos almost personified, as the 
chain of argument, which must 
be followed out implicitly un- 
less bringing the reasoner to a 
palpable absurdity. See Book 
II. 365 Ὁ. GAA’ ὅμως. εἰ μέλλο- 
μεν εὐδαιμονήσειν ταύτῃ ἰτέον, 
ὡς τὰ ἴχνη τῶν λόγων φέρει. 
Book III. 388 E, ὡς ἄρτι ὃ λόγος 
ἐσήμαινεν" ᾧ πειστεόν, ἕως ἄν τις 
ἡμᾶς ἄλλῳ καλλίονι πείσῃ. ΤΥ. 
204 1), ὅπῃ ἂν ὃ λόγος ὥσπερ 
πνεῦμα φέρῃ ταύτῃ ἰτέον. 399 
D, ὡς γοῦν ὃ λόγος ἡμῖν σημαίνει. 
503 B, παρεξίοντος καὶ παρακα- 
λυπτομένου τοῦ λόγου, πεφοβη-᾿ 
μένου κινεῖν τὸ νῦν παρόν. 
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Τὸ τοὺς φίλους ἄρα εὖ ποιεῖν καὶ τοὺς ἐχθροὺς κακῶς 
δικαιοσύνην λέγει ; Δοκεῖ μοι. Ths οὖν δυνατώτατος 
κάμνοντας φίλους εὖ ποιεῖν καὶ ἐχθροὺς κακῶς πρὸς 
νόσον καὶ ὑγίειαν ; ᾿Ιατρός. Tis δὲ πλέοντας πρὸς Ἐ 
τὸν τῆς θαλάττης κίνδυνον ; Κυβερνήτης. Τί δὲ ὁ 
δίκαιος ; ἐν τίνι πράξει καὶ πρὸς τί ἔργον δυνατώ-᾿ 
τατος φίλους ὠφελεῖν καὶ ἐχθροὺς βλάπτειν ; “Ev 
τῷ προσπολεμεῖν καὶ ἐν τῷ ξυμμαχεῖν, ἔμουγε δοκεῖ. 
Eiev’ μὴ κάμνουσί γε μήν, ὦ φίλε Πολέμαρχε, ἰατρὸς 
ἄχρηστος. ᾿Αληθῆ. Καὶ μὴ πλεουσι δὴ κυβερνήτης. 
Ναί. Apa καὶ τοῖς μὴ πολεμοῦσιν ὁ δίκαιος ἄχρη- 
στος ; Οὐ πάνυ μοι δοκεῖ τοῦτο. Χρήσιμον ἄρα καὶ 


ἐν εἰρήνῃ δικαιοσύνη ; Χρήσιμον. Καὶ γὰρ γεωργία" 333 


τὸ τοὺς φίλους ἄρα... 
first definition, ἀληθῆ τε λέγειν 
καὶ ἃ ἂν λάβῃ τις ἀποδιδόναι, 
having been found insufficient, 
a second is stated in these 


_ words. 


ἢ 


ji 
aq 
an 
A 


" 


ΤῊΝ ζ eo 
SAMMI > a nate TE oa --- τοὶ 


᾿ 


ie 


τί δὲ ὃ δίκαιος; The fallacy 
-is involved here of confusing a 
contract with an ethical ques- 
tion. The physician and pilot 
are men of business, and perform 
certain duties to the best of their 
abilities for money; whilst a 
just man is one whose actions, 
as being just, are at once an 
object and end in themselves. 
The objective benefit of just 
conduct lies more in the ex- 
ample and encouragement it 
affords to others. | 

ἐν τῷ προσπολεμεῖν... Pole- 
marchus falls into the trap pre- 
pared for him, and tries to find 
some ‘business’ which a just 
man practises, some profession 
of which he makes a study ; 
thereby getting involved in the 
difficulty explained above. 

dpa καὶ τοῖς μὴ πολεμοῦσιν... 
This inference is perfectly lo- 


The 


gical if a just man be described 
in the terms of Polemarchus’ 
definition. For if we state that 
a just man is one who benefits 
his friends, and then limit the 
benefits to acting as a champion 
and ally (προσπολεμεῖν καὶ ξυμ- 
paxetv) ; it follows that if there 
are no disputes going on, the 
just man’s province or profes- 


sion does not enter into con- ° 


sideration at all. 

χρήσιμον ἄρα καὶ ἐν εἰρήνῃ... 
Polemarchus, by agreeing to 
this, repudiates his former read- 
ing of his definition, ἐν τῷ 
mpsoToAcuery καὶ ξυμμαχεῖν. He 
is thus forced to find some 
‘produce’ of justice, because 
Socrates continues to insist 
upon the analogy of the arts 
and. manufactures, whose func- 
tion is to produce some thing 
or some condition of things. 
Socrates, or Plato, was well 
aware of what we call the 
relation of things. In Book 
IV. 438 B we find the words 
ὅσα γε ἐστὶ τοιαῦτα, οἷα εἶναί Tov, 


‘All those things of such ἃ 
K 
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Ἃ id / A A 
ἢ ov; Nat. Ulpos ye καρποῦ κτῆσιν. Ναί. Kat 
\ \ f / f ς VA 
μὴν καὶ σκυτοτομική ; Nai. ἹΠρός ye ὑποδημάτων 
,) 53 : a 
ἄν, οἶμαι, φαίης κτῆσιν. Πάνυ ye. Τί δὲ δή ; τὴν 
δικαιοσύνην πρὸς τίνος χρείαν ἢ κτῆσιν ἐν εἰρήνῃ 
/ xX / 5 \ A / iy 
φαίης av χρήσιμον εἶναι ; Πρὸς τὰ ξυμβόλαια, ὦ 
Σώκρατες. Ξυμβόλαια δὲ λέγεις κοινωνήματα, ἤ τι 
7 A 3 3 
ἄλλο ; Κοινωνήματα δῆτα. ἾΑρ᾽ οὖν ὁ δίκαιος ἀγαθὸς 
A > a 
καὶ χρήσιμος κοινωνὸς εἰς πεττῶν θέσιν, ἢ ὁ πεττευ- 
V4 
τικός; ‘O πεττευτικός. ᾿Αλλ᾽ εἰς πλίνθων καὶ 
/ 4 J ξ 
λίθων θέσιν ὁ δίκαιος χρησιμώτερος τε καὶ ἀμείνων 


nature as to have a relation to 
some thing.’ These words are 
the introduction to a disquisi- 
tion upon quality and relation. 
Now Socrates knew that justice 
is concerned not with things 
but with the relations between 
things ; and from the passage 
in Book IV. it appears that he 
is using this form of ἔλεγχος 
or disproof here only because it 
suits the mind of his hearer and 
gets rid of the bad definition. 
ξυμβόλαια. Here Polemarchus 
is nearer to the function of 
justice—the model and rule for 
covenants and transactions. For 
the word compare 486 C, ὃ κόσ- 
μιος... ἐσθ᾽ ὅπῃ ἂν δυσξύμβολος ἢ 
ἄδικος γένοιτο, where δυσξ .. is 
‘covenant-breaker’ ; and 424 1), 
«ἐκ δὲ τούτων εἰς τὰ πρὸς ἀλλή- 
λους ξυμβόλαια μείζων ἐκβαίνει ; 
and 554 C, *Ap’otv οὐ τούτῳ 
δῆλον ὅτι ἐν τοῖς ἄλλοις ξυμβο- 
λαίοις ὃ τοιοῦτος... κατέχει ἐπιθυ- 
pias; Soin Xen. Mem. 2, 6, 
ἊΝ δυσξύμβολός ἐστι, καὶ λαμ- 
βάνων μὲν ἥδεται, ἀποδιδόναι δὲ 
οὐ βούλεται; et infr. 5, εὔορκός 
τε καὶ εὐξύμβολος dv τυγχάνει. 
πεττῶν. “Πεσσοί sive πεττοί 
non sunt tali, sed calculi ; ἀστρά- 
γαλοι tali sunt; at πεσσοὶ ψῆφοί 


τινες, ut constat ex Polluce libr. 
ix. Ludi sunt valde inter se 
dissimiles. Male itaque Marsi- 
lius, ‘‘in diferendis talis”’ ; tali 
non diferuntur sed jaciuntur. 
At πεσσοί disponuntur in lineis, 
deinde moventur.’—MURETUS. 
The game is mentioned again 
in Book C, 487 B: ὥσπερ ὑπὸ 
τῶν πεττεύειν δεινῶν οἵ μὴ τε- 
λευτώντες ἀποκλείονται καὶ οὐκ 
ἔχουσιν ὅ τι φέρωσιν, οὕτω καὶ 
σφεῖς ἀποκλείεσθαι ὑπὸ πεττείας 
αὖ ταύτης τινὸς ἑτέρας οὐκ ἐν 
ψήφοις ἀλλ᾽ ἐν λόγοις, .6. the 
skilful dialectician ‘checkmates* 
his opponent. The game is 
mentioned also in Euripides, 
Medea 68. Here again Pole- 
marchus is taken through a 


_ number of special pursuits, each 


aiming at a direct result; and 
is naturally unable to discover 
any limited class of objects upon 
which justice exercises its func- 
tions, Generally speaking we 
might summarize the fallacy 
here by saying that justice 
regards the mode in which a 
thing is done, or, as above, 
the relation of those concerned 
in it, rather than the action 
itself and its results. — | 
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wn { A »“" 9 >) 3 
κοινωνὸς TOD οἰκοδομικοῦ ; Οὐδαμῶς. ᾿Αλλ, εἰς τινὰ 
, N Ὁ 
δὴ κοινωνίαν ὁ δίκαιος ἀμείνων κοινωνὸς τοῦ κιθαρι- 


ἴω [4 XN aA 7 3 
OTLKOD, ὥσπερ ὁ κιθαριστικὸς TOD δικαίου εἰς κρου- 


/ ‘ 3 3 / BY a 
μάτων ; Eis ἀργυρίου, ἔμοιγε δοκεῖ. 


Πλήν γ᾽ ἴσως, 


>. , \ \ = δ itn veh ΄ὕ 
ὦ Πολέμαρχε, πρὸς τὸ χρῆσθαι ἀργυρίῳ, ὅταν δέῃ 
ἀργυρίου κοινῇ πρίασθαι ἢ ἀποδόσθαι ἵππον" τότε 


Ὁ τ Cau aN) My ς ¢ Poel ie , / 
δέ, ὡς ἐγὼ οἶμαι, ὃ ἱππικὸς" 7 yap ; Φαίνεται. 


Καὶ 


\ Ψ a ε \ A ς / 
μὴν ὅταν γε πλοῖον, ὁ ναυπηγὸς ἢ ὁ κυβερνήτης. 
Μ “ ry / 7 2 / N : / A 
Eotxey. Ὅταν οὖν τί δέῃ ἀργυρίῳ ἢ χρυσίῳ κοινῇ 

an Les) / 
χρῆσθαι, ὁ δίκαιος χρησιμώτερος τῶν ἄλλων ; “Ὅταν 
παρακαταθέσθαι καὶ σῶν εἶναι, ὦ Σώκρατες. Οὐκοῦν 
λέγεις, ὅταν μηδὲν δέῃ αὐτῷ χρῆσθαι ἀλλὰ κεῖσθαι ; 

, δ “5 ΄ 
Πάνυ γε. Ὅταν ἄρα ἄχρηστον ἢ ἀργύριον, τότε 


εἰς ἀργυρίον. Polemarchus 
thus driven into a corner falls 
back upon that case, mentioned 
above (see note ad Cap. V. 
ἀποδιδόναι τι) where the services 
of another are required to guard 
a deposit, a case of very frequent 
occurrence, but entirely inade- 
quate for purposes of defiaition. 

καὶ μήν. v.s.notead Cap. II. 

τί δεῇ...χρῆσθαι. This verb 
takes accusative of the purpose 
or object, and dative of the 
means employed. See Ar. Ach- 
arnians 935, τί χρήσεται ποτ᾽ 
αὐτῷ ; and* Nubes 22, τί ἐχρή- 
cauny; Equit. 1183, καὶ τί 
τούτοις χρήσομαι τοῖς ἐντέροις ; 
Plat. Euthyd. 287 C, οὐκ ἔχω 
ὅ τι χρήσομαι τοῖς λόγοις : Xen. 
Anab. 7, 2, 31, Ξενοφῶν ἐπήρετο 
Σεύθην ὅ τι δέοιτο χρῆσθαι τῇ 
otpatia. And so here infra, 
ὅταν μηδὲν δεῇ αὐτῷ χρῆσθαι. 

ἀλλὰ κεῖσθαι. Notice the in- 
stantaneous change of ἀργύριον 
here from object to subject. 
See Homer, I]. 1, 218— 

ὅς Ke θεοῖς ἐπιπείθηται, μόλα 


T ἔκλυον αὐτοῦ. 


Here the subject, ὅς, never 


reaches its verb, but is changed 


into an object, αὐτοῦ, before its 
own construction is complete. 
Such abruptness is characteristic 
of the Greek language, and 
seldom:-finds a place in Latin ; 
for where it does occur we shall 
probably be right in attributing 
it to the influence of Greek 
literature; e.g. Virg. Ain. 5, 
77 Ὁ 
‘Tres Eryci vitulos, et.Tem- 
pestatibus agnam 
Ceedere deinde jubet, solvique 
ex ordine funem.’ 
Again ibid. 111. 60— 
‘Omnibus idem animus, scele- 
rata excedere terra, 
Linqui pollutum hospitium, 
et dare classibus Austros.’ 
And vii. 468— 
‘Jubet arma parari 
Tutari Italiam, detrudere fin- 
ibus hostem.’ 
But in these passages the change 
of subject lessens the abrupt- 
ness of the change of construc- 


tion. 
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Ἢ χρήσιμος ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ ἡ δικαιοσυνη ; Κινδυνευει. Kae 
ὅταν δὴ δρέπανον δέῃ. φυλάττειν, ἡ δικαιοσύνη χρη- 
σιμος καὶ κοινῇ" καὶ ἰδίᾳ ὅταν δὲ χρῆσθαι, ἡ ἀμπε- 
λουργική; Φαίνεται. Φήσεις δὲ καὶ ἀσπίδα καὶ 
λύραν ὅταν δέῃ: φυλάττειν καὶ μηδὲν χρῆσθαι, χρή- 
σιμον εἶναι τὴν δικαιοσύνην, ὅταν δὲ χρῆσθαι, τὴν 
ὁπλιτικὴν καὶ τὴν μουσικήν ; ᾿Ανάγκη. Kat rept 
τἄλλα δὴ πάντα ἡ δικαιοσύνη ἑκάστου ἐν μὲν χρήσει 
ἄχρηστος, ἐν δὲ ἀχρηστίᾳ χρήσιμος ; Κινδυνεύει. 


CAP. ΥἹΙΙ. 


, XN 3 5 A PS 
E Οὐκ ἂν οὖν, ὦ φίλε, πανυ γε τι σπουδαῖον εἴη ἡ 
Mf 3 N Ἀ es i XN: 4 
δικαιοσύνη, εἰ πρὸς TA ἄχρηστα χρήσιμον ὃν τυγχά- 
ὃ ὃ ᾿ ἦτ", " θ 5 3 > ς ἐν 7 ὃ f 
ver. τόδε δὲ σκεψώμεθα. ap’ οὐχ ὁ πατάξαι δεινό- 
7 - aA - 
τατος ἐν μάχῃ εἴτε πυκτικῇ εἴτε τινὶ καὶ ἄλλῃ, οὗτος 
A 7 3 ro) : , 
καὶ φυλάξασθαι; Πάνυ ye. “Ap οὖν καὶ νόσον 


περὶ τἄλλα δὴ πάντα. δή is 
here conclusive, as it is in com- 
bination with καὶ δὴ καί, see 
above Ch. 11. tnt. but with rai 
alone, «al δὴ τεθνᾶσι, ‘ Well 
then they are dead ?’ ὁ. 6. suppose 
them dead, Eur. Med. 386, καὶ δὴ 
λέγω σοι, Soph. Ant. 245, δή 
assents. See 361 E, note. 


Cu. VIII.-—3ut we may make 

a mistake between friend and 

Joe. Therefore justice would be 

better defined as benefiting our 

real friends and harming our 
real enemies. 


dp viv καὶ νόσον, &c. The 
original reading here of most 
of the MSS. is φυλάξασθαι καὶ 
λαθεῖν, οὗτος δεινότατος καὶ ἐμ- 
ποιῆσαι. Muretus was for remov- 
ing καὶ λαθεῖν altogether, as 


‘absurdum planeque obscurum, 
although the latter epithet 
hardly implies a reason for 
removing the words. Bekker, 
from a MS., substituted καὶ μὴ 
παθεῖν, in which he was followed 
by Stallbaum; a substitution 
which cuts the knot rather than 
unties it. Faesi’s defence of 
the common reading is accepted 
by Boeckh, Wiegand, and ap- 
parently at one time by C. F. 
Hermann, from whose recension 
the text is taken; it is as’ 
follows, ‘cavere sibi a morbo 
morbumque fallere (aut devitare, 
aut latere ne te capiat).’ Stall- 
baum, from whose note the 
above facts are taken, points 
out with justice that the notion 
of λαθεῖν, secrecy, is required 
in the latter part of the sentence, 
for we have below the good 
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ὅστις δεινὸς φυλάξασθαι, καὶ λαθεῖν οὗτος δεινότατος 
ἐμποιήσας ; "Ἔμοιγε δοκεῖ. ᾿Αλλὰ μὴν στρατοπέδου 334 
ψε ὁ αὐτὸς φύλαξ ἀγαθός, ὅσπερ καὶ τὰ τῶν πολε- 
μίων κλέψαι καὶ βουλεύματα καὶ τὰς ἄλλας πράξεις. 
Πάνυ γε. Ὅτου τις ἄρα δεινὸς φύλαξ, τούτου καὶ 
φὼρ δεινός. "Εοικεν. Ei ἄρα ὁ δίκαιος ἀργύριον 
δεινὸς φυλάττειν, καὶ κλεπτειν δεινός. “Os γοῦν ὁ 
λόγος, ἔφη, σημαίνει. Κλέπτης ἄρα τις ὁ δίκαιος, 
ὡς ἔοικεν, ἀναπεφανται" καὶ κινδυνεύεις παρ᾽ ᾿Θμήρου 


ΠΟΛΊΤΕΙΑΣ Cou 


μεμαθηκέναι αὐτό. 


custodian of the camp repre- 
sented as, δεινὸς κλέψαι, and 
again in the conclusion of the 
whole matter the just man, 1.6. 
the good custodian, turns out to 
be a good thief. λαθεῖν then 
must be transferred to the latter 
part of the sentence. And the 
best codices remove καί alto- 
gether from between δεινότατος 
and ἐμποιῆσαι. Thus far for 
destructive criticism. But it 
is evident that the construction 
of the words καὶ λαθεῖν οὗτος 
δεινότατος ἐμποιῆσαι conveys No 
meaning at all. And the fault 
in the sentence is also evident ; 
viz. the want of a participle to 
combine with λαθεῖν. If we are 
right in our destruction of the 
common reading, there can be no 
doubt about the meaning which 
this latter clause should convey ; 
viz. (‘The man who is clever at 
protecting himself from disease) 
is the very man whois cleverest 
at secretly inflicting it upon 
others.’ Stallbaum whilst ac- 
‘knowledging this requirement 
of the text, retains the reading 
which involves this want of 
construction ; although he has 
satisfied himself, ‘sine αἰ] ἃ dubi- 
tatione,’ that we should write 


eumornoas for ἐμποιῆσαι. 


\ \ 3 a Χ A 93 
καὶ yap ἐκεῖνος τὸν tov 'Oduc- 


The 
conjecture is very happy, in- 
volves the smallest possible 


alteration of the text, and may 


very fitly stand until challenged 
by a better. 

ὡς γοῦν 6 λόγος σημαΐνει, Vv. 8. 
note ad Cap. VII. εἴ τι δεῖ 
ἀκολουθεῖν τοῖς εἰρημένοις. 

καὶ γὰρ ἐκεῖνος... See Od. 
10, 395. (Αὐτόλυκον)---- 

Μητρὸς ἑῆς πάτερ’ ἐσθλὸν . ὃς 

ἀνθρώπους ἐκέκαστο 

Κλεπτοσύνῃ θ᾽ ὅρκῳ τε. 
It is but fair to the poet to 
quote the lines which follow— 

θεὺς δέ οἱ αὐτὸς ἔδωκεν 
Ἑρμείας" τῷ γὰρ κεχαρισμένα 
μήρια καῖεν 

᾿Αρνῶν ἤδ᾽ ἐρίφων. 
In this conclusion of Socrates 
we have .an expression of that 
hostility -which Plato felt to- 
wards poets who represented the 
gods as immoral. We cannot 
palliate the fact that fraud and 
deception commanded admira- 
tion in the Homeric age, provided 
success followed their employ- 
ment. But we must couple 
with this fact another, viz. that 
this deception was directed 
against foes, and that a semi- 
barbarous age compelled recourse 


Β 


0 


----.....-- - 
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N \ / “ ὴ 
σεως πρὸς μητρὸς πάππον Αὐτόλυκον ἀγαπᾷ τε Kai 


φησιν αὐτὸν πάντας ἀνθρώπους κεκάσθαι κλεπτο- 
΄ θ᾽ Ψ ΣΎΕΣ 5 ς ὃ , \ \ 
σύνῃ θ᾽ ὅρκῳ τε. ἔοικεν οὖν ἡ δικαιοσύνη καὶ κατὰ 
A \ / ἐπ 
σὲ καὶ καθ᾽ “Ὅμηρον καὶ κατὰ Σιμωνίδην κλεπτική 
3 5.43) ’ ᾿ , n / \ 5. ν 
τις εἶναι, ἐπ᾽ ὠφελείᾳ μεντοι τῶν φίλων καὶ ἐπὶ 
/ a ᾽ va) 
oe τῶν ἐχθρῶν. οὐχ οὕτως ἔλεγες ; Οὐ μὰ τὸν 
2 3 ; a 
Δί, ἔφη, ANN οὐκέτι οἶδα ἔγωγε ὅ τι ἔλεγον" τοῦτο 
μέντοι ἔμοιγε δοκεῖ ἔτι, ὠφελεῖν μὲν τοὺς φίλους ἡ 
θικημοσώνῃ, βλάπτειν δὲ τοὺς ἐχθρούς. Φίλους δὲ 
λέγεις εἶναι πότερον τοὺς δοκοῦντας ἑκάστῳ χρηστοὺς 
εἶναι, ἢ τοὺς ὄντως, κἂν μὴ δοκῶσι, καὶ ἐχθροὺς 
ὡσαύτως ; Εὐκὸς Mery ἔφη, ods ἄν τις ἡγῆται χρη- 
στούς, φιλεῖν, ods δ΄ ἂν πονηρους, μεσεῖν. "Ap οὖν 
οὐχ ἁμαρτάνουσιν οἱ ἄνθρωπον περὶ τοῦτο, ὥστε 


to many shameful acts, the prime 
object of which was self-preser- 
vation on the part of the 
perpetrator. 


Οὐ μὰ τὸν AP ἔφη, &e. Soc- 


rates’ method, here exhibited at 


length, is described lower down 
by Thrasymachus thus: ‘He 
will take care not to answer 
himself, but make the other 
person answer, then seize his 
words, and so confute them.’ 
337 E. This charge is true, 
for Socrates’ method as above 
described was eliminative, viz. 
to discover the true by getting 
rid of the false or the vague. 
In this part of the Dialogue he 
is destroying popular ideas of 


| justice, which are vague and 
insufficient : 


hence he draws 
Polemarchus on to give his 
ideas full expression and con- 


vince him of their insufficiency. 
In 348 B Socrates gives a reason 


for his method. He says, ‘It 
is no use for us to make orations 
anit each sum up the points in 


his favour, bécausé,: in such a’ 
case, we shall need a jury to 
decide ; whereas if we pursue 
the system of question and 
answer, we shall be barristers 
and jurymen at one and the 


same time.’ In Book VI. 
Adeimantus, as it has been 
mentioned above, compares 


Socrates’ method to that of a 
good chess-player, whose oppo- 
nent does not understand the 
gist of his moves, but suddenly 
finds himself, at the end of the 
game, In a predicament. 

πότερον τοὺς δοκοῦντας... The 
same distinction is drawn lower 
down, Ch. XIII., in the argument 
with ‘Thrasymachus, between 
that which is, and that which 
is thought to be, to the advan- 
tage of the str onger. So Madame 
de Sévigné calls attention to this 
distinction, beginning one of her 
letters ‘ Comment-vous portez- 
vous? Comment croyez-vous 


See Ch. . 


‘ vous porter?’ &c. 


οὐχ ἁμαρτάνουσιν... 
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eT a δ \ = \ + 
δοκεῖν αὐτοῖς πολλοὺς μὲν χρηστους εἰναι μὴ ὄντας, 
\ δὲ > / aN Oy, , 
πολλοὺς O€ τούὐυναντίον ; μαρτώνουσιν. Τούτοις 
yy e 
dpa os μὲν ἀγαθοὶ ἐχθροί, οἱ δὲ κακοὶ φίλοι; Πάνυ 
3 2. εν Ou / ’ NY \ 
ye. AAA’ ὅμως δίκαιον τότε τούτοις, TOUS μὲν πονη- 
ροὺς ὠφελεῖν, τοὺς δὲ ἀγαθοὺς βλάπτειν. Φαίνεται. Ὦ 
᾿Αλλὰ μὴν οἵ γε ἀγαθοὶ δίκαιοί τε καὶ οἷοι μὴ ἀδικεῖν. 
an \ y a 
᾿Αληθῆ. Kata δὴ τὸν σὸν λόγον τοὺς μηδὲν ἀδικοῦν- 
We rn rn Μηδ nr ” > ,ὕ 
τας δίκαιον κακῶς ποιεῖν. ηδαμῶς, ἔφη, ὦ Σω- 
᾿ , 53 e l 
Kpares’ πονηρὸς yap ἔοικεν εἶναι ὃ λόγος. Τοὺς 
ἀδίκους ἄρα, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, δίκαιον βλάπτειν, τοὺς δὲ 
n Ὁ 7 
δικαίους ὠφελεῖν. Οὗτος ἐκείνου καλλίων φαίνεται. 
a) 3 i / . 
Πολλοῖς ἄρα, ὦ Πολέμαρχε, ξυμβήσεται, ὅσοι διημαρ- 
a ΄ 7 » 
τήκασι τῶν ἀνθρώπων, δίκαιον εἶναι TOUS μὲν φίλους 
βλάπτειν᾽ πονηροὶ γὰρ αὐτοῖς εἰσί τοὺς δ᾽ ἐχθροὺς E 
Shi, PTs 3 \ Paine \ Ψ 3 A ΣΟΔῸΝ 3 
ὠφελεῖν. ἀγαθοὶ γάρ' καὶ οὕτως ἐροῦμεν αὐτὸ τοὐ- 
is KUN / , 
ναντίον ἢ τὸν Σιμωνίδην ἔφαμεν λέγειν. Καὶ μάλα, 
Υ͂ ΄ 
ἔφη, οὕτω ξυμβαίνει. ἀλλὰ μεταθώμεθα: κινδυνεύ- 
a Ν Ν VA 
ομεν yap οὐκ ὀρθῶς Tov φίλον καὶ ἐχθρὸν θέσθαι. 
+A 3 \ a f 
Πῶς θέμενοι, ὦ Πολέμαρχε ; Tov δοκοῦντα χρηστόν, 
τοῦτον φίλον εἶναι. Νῦν δὲ πῶς, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, μεταθώ- 
θ \ ὃ A / 5S) δ᾽ eo \ Ν 5 Χ 
μεθα; Τὸν δοκοῦντά τε, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς, καὶ τὸν ὄντα χρηστὸν 


ὦ Σώκρατες, οὖκ ἔχω ἔγωγε ὅπως 


ὰ 


ΧΙΠΙ. 


Πότερον δὲ ἀναμάρτητοί 


3 εν > ““᾿ , 
εἰσιν OL APXOVTES ἐν ταις πόλεσιν 


ὁ. - ἑκάσταις ἢ ols! τι καὶ ἁμαρτεῖν ; 
μι τότε, “ἴῃ that case,’ as we 
had above, Ch. III., νῦν δέ, 
‘whilst as facts are’; and in 
Ch. 1]. εἰ μὲν...νῦν δέ. 
movnpos...6 λόγος, Vv. 8. note 
εἰ μέν τι δεῖ ἀκολουθεῖν... 
The use οἵ πονηρός 
i mphes a sort of maliciousness 
oe or perversity in the argument, 
ο΄ just as Euthyphro complains to 
Socrates that the words will 
keep coming round again to the 


same point from which they 


σοι εἴπω ὃ vow" περιέρχεται γάρ 
πως ἡμῖν ἀεὶ ὃ ἂν προθώμεθα, 
καὶ οὐκ ἐθέλει μένειν ὅπου ἂν 
ἱδρυσώμεθα αὐτό. 

ὅσοι διημαρτήκασι τῶν ἀνθρώ- 
πων. Stallb. compares Phedr. 
257 D, τοῦ ἑταίρου συχνὸν δια- 


. μαρτάνεις, which sets any doubt 


about this passage at rest. 
Heindorf, on the Phedrus, had 


already compared this passage 


of the Republic. 

τὸν δοκοῦντα τε, &c. ‘By 
distinguishing the apparently 
and the really good friend.’ 


- started, Euthyphro, uB. ἍΝ ΝΟ, 
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δ a } A 3 ΔῸΣ 
888 φίλον’ τὸν δὲ δοκοῦντα μέν, ὄντα δὲ μή, δοκεῖν ἀλλὰ, 
.ν 5 / ; \ \ 5 ὀυδορῦ Deore 
μὴ εἰναι φίλον᾽ καὶ περὶ τοῦ ἐχθρου δὲ ἡ αὐτὴ θεσις. 
tal uf δ 
Φίλος μὲν δή, ὡς ἔοικε, τούτῳ τῷ λόγῳ ὁ ἀγαθὸς 
, 7 / \ e an 
ἔσται, ἐχθρὸς δὲ 6 movnpus. Nat. Κελεύεις δὴ ἡμᾶς 
rn a JS x e x a , 
προσθεῖναι TH δικαΐῳ ἢ ὡς TO πρῶτον ἐλέγομεν, 
lA 5 LS iy n Ν 
λέγοντες δίκαιον εἶναι τὸν μὲν φίλον εὖ ποιεῖν, τὸν 
δὲ ἐχθρὸν κακῶς" νῦν πρὸς τούτῳ ὧδε λέγειν, ὅτι 
» / Ν \ / 2 \ by 9 pia) \ 
ἔστι δίκαιον τὸν μὲν φίλον ἀγαθὸν ὄντα εὖ ποιεῖν, TOV 
2.3 \ Na cor , , x 5 5 
δ᾽ ἐχθρὸν κακὸν ὄντα βλάπτειν ; Ἰ]άνυ μὲν οὖν, ἔφη, 
: ce “ »“ A 7 
Β οὕτως av μοι δοκεῖ καλῶς λέγεσθαι. 


CAP. IX. 


ἔστιν dpa, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, δικαίου ἀνδρὸς βλάπτειν 

καὶ ὁντινοῦν ἀνθρώπων ; Καὶ πάνυ γε, ἔφη, τούς γε 

πονηρούς τε καὶ ἐχθροὺς δεῖ βλάπτειν. Βλαπτόμενοι 
x OS. / Ἃ J 74 ,ὔ 

δ᾽ ἵπποι βελτίους ἢ χείρους γίγνονται; Xeipous. 

3 \ a aA Ἃ \ lal 

"Apa εἰς THY τῶν κυνῶν ἀρετήν, ἢ εἰς τὴν τῶν ἵππων ; 
n 3 aA, tg \ 4 peal 

Εἰς τὴν τῶν ἵππων. “Ap οὖν καὶ Kuves βλαπτόμενοι 

\ a a 
χείρους γίγνονται εἰς τὴν τῶν κυνῶν, GAN οὐκ εἰς 


Φίλος μὲν 57...KeAevers δή... far depreciates the character of 
PVon conclude then that the Socrates as to make him lay 
good man,’ &c., and ee down this rule of retaliation 
you would have us add.. himself. καὶ μὴν πλείστου 
προσθεῖναι τῷ δικαίῳ ἤ... ΔΑ δοκεῖ ἀνὴρ ἐπαίνου ἄξιος εἶναι, ὃς. 
curious ellipse. We must supply ἂν φθάνῃ τοὺς μὲν πολεμίους. 
πλέον, not ἄλλο, for at first the κακῶς ποιῶν τοὺς δὲ φίλου 
statement was unqualified. The εὐεργετῶν, showing thereby how 
notion of comparison, or greater far below Plato’s was his know: 
extent, is implied in the pre- ledge of Socrates. 
position πρός. So μᾶλλον is 


omitted, Il. 1, 117— Cu. 1X.—But good men do no 
BovAoua. harm to any one. 
εγὼ λαὸν σόον ἔμμεναι, ἢ ἀπο- 
λέσθαι. ἄρα εἰς την.. This qualifice - 


Lysias | 171, 5, ζητοῦσι Kepdal- 
νειν ἢ ἡμᾶς πείθειν. 
νῦν πρὸς τούτῳ ὧδε. λές 


a 


Xenophon, Mem. 2 


tion Coie the inj, 


proper natu 
Ny ve" 


Ψ 
ea * = 


Lino 
> Dee} 


MOAITEIAS α΄. 


Χ A CC 3 4 3 ΄ 
τὴν TOV ἵππῶὼν ἀρετὴν ; AvayKn. 


157 
᾿Ανθρώπους 6é,C 


5 ξ a Ν e/ la) VA 9) \ 
ὦ ἑταῖρε, μὴ οὕτω φῶμεν, PNATTOMEVOUS εἰς τὴν 

γ \S 
ἀνθρωπείαν ἀρετὴν χείρους γίγνεσθαι; Πάνν pev 


οὗν. 
ὲ A 9 vA 
Kal τοῦτ᾽ ἀνάγκη. 


t 3 ΄ 
"AAN ἡ δικαιοσύνη οὐκ ἀνθρωπεία ἀρετή; . 
A ὔ 3 
Καὶ τοὺς βλαπτομένους apa, ὦ 


i, aA 3 “ 3 ,ὔ 3 J / 
φίλε, τῶν ἀνθρώπων avayKn ἀδικωτέρους γίγνεσθαι. 


"EB *Ao οὖν τῇ KN οἱ μουσικοὶ ἀμούσου 
OLKEV. ρ οὗν TH μουσικῇ οἱ μ L ἀμ ς 


ἀνθρώπους δέ... In the time 
of the cruelties of the Thirty, 
Socrates spoke out against ill- 
treatment of our fellow man 
thus: ἔτι δὲ θαυμαστότερον (sc, 
than the herdsman ill-treating 
his flock with impunity) εἴ τις 
προστάτης γενόμενος πόλεως, Kal 
ποιῶν τοὺς πολίτας ἐλάττους καὶ 
χείρους, μὴ αἰσχύνεται. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἡ δικαιοσύνη. It must 
be noticed above that the ques- 
tion is not “Is it right that 
any one should harm another ?’ 
but ‘Isit right that a just man 
should harm any one?’ Then 
δικαιοσύνη is adroitly introduced 
as that human ἀρετή upon which 
any harm done will take effect ; 
thus bringing about the telling 
conclusion that for a just man 
to harm another is an unnatural 
action, and, in fact, a moral 
impossibility. Looking back 
upon this piece of reasoning, it 
must be impugned, upon logical 
grounds, as again merely resting 
on analogy. But to consider 
the argument broadly: first let 
us grant that Socrates by βλάπτω 
means the physical equivalent 
of ἀδικῶῷς Then we must trans- 
late βλάπτω by ‘hurt wantonly,’ 
not merely ‘hurt’; because if 
we strike a horse or a dog it 
may be for his good, and instead 
of depreciating his ‘powers’ 
(ἀρετή) improve them. Then, 
if by βλάπτω he means ‘ to treat 


wantonly,’ we shall thoroughly 
agree with Socrates that all 
creatures treated thus have their 
powers diverted towards resent- 
ment and retaliation, instead of 
keeping them concentrated upon 
useful and healthy action. So 
we speak of ‘vice’ in horses (to 
carry out Socrates’ illustration), 
which is often the result of 
wanton ill-treatment. And so 
in the moral sphere. If a person 
is wantonly injured (ἀδικεῖσθαι), 
the injury not only breeds in 
him a desire to be revenged 
upon the perpetrator, but lowers 
his general sense of justice, by 
making him think worse of his 
fellow-man. 

ἀμούσους. This word means 
here ‘unmusical’ or ‘unedu- 
eated,’ devoid of μουσική. In 
Book III. 411 D, the result of 
practising gymnastic to the ex- 
clusion of music is said to render 
a man μισόλογος καὶ ἄμουσος, 
7.6. ‘opposed to intellectual 
exercise, and ἄμουσος is ‘un- 
intellectual.” A third sense 
arises from this meaning, the 
positive sense of ‘vulgar,’ or 
‘wanting taste,’ which appears 
in the word ἀμουσία ; v. infr. 
403 ὦ, ψόγον ἀμουσίας καὶ ἀπει- 
ροκαλίας ὑφέξονται. So Ausonius 
ad Symmachum: ‘Dein cogi- 
tans mecum non illud Catullia- 
num, ‘‘ Cuidono lepidum et no- 
vum libellum?”’ sed ἀμουσότερον 
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δύνανται ποιεῖν ; ᾿Αδύνατον. 
ἱππικοὶ ἀφίππους ; 


᾿Αλλὰ τῇ ἱππικῇ οἱ 
Οὐκ ἔστιν. ᾿Αλλὰ τῇ δικαιο- 
σύνῃ δὴ οἱ δίκαιοι ἀδίκους ; ἢ καὶ ξυλλήβδην ἀρετῇ 
/ 
Ὁ οἱ ἀγαθοὶ κακούς ; ᾿Αλλὰ ἀδύνατον. Οὐ yap Oeppo- 
5 7 Ἄ 3 \ aS / f 
τητος, οἶμαι, ἔργον ψύχειν, ἀλλὰ τοῦ ἐναντίου. Nai. 

5) Ν / e / > ‘ ΝΑ. ff. 4 
Οὐδὲ ξηρότητος ὑγραίνειν, ἀλλὰ τοῦ ἐναντίου. Πάνυ 
γε. Οὐδὲ δὴ τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ βλάπτειν, ἀλλὰ τοῦ ἐνα- 
ντίουι Φαίνεται. ὋὉ δέ γε δίκαιος ἀγαθός ; Ilavu γε. 

ἴω ν / 9) 4 
Οὐκ dpa Tov δικαίου βλάπτειν ἔργον, ὦ ἸΤολέμαρχε, 
Ws 5) , } tal ἴω 
οὔτε φίλον οὔτ᾽ ἄλλον οὐδένα, ἀλλὰ τοῦ ἐναντίου, τοῦ 
Ἑ ἀδίκου. Παντάπασί μοι δοκεῖς ἀληθῆ λέγειν, ἔφη, 
4 ΄' ; > Ve , δι 9 

ὦ Σώκρατες. Et ἄρα τὰ ὀφειλόμενα ἑκάστῳ ἀποδι- 
J . 5 ἴω A A 
dovat φησί τις δίκαιον εἶναι, τοῦτο δὲ δὴ νοεῖ αὐτῷ, 
τοῖς μὲν ἐχθροῖς βλάβην ὀφείλεσθαι παρὰ τοῦ 


et verius; ‘‘Cui dono illepi- 
dum, rudem libellum ?”’’ 

ἔργον, ‘function,’ or, more 
objectively, ‘use. We have 
three divisions of things possess- 
ing ἔργα in the Republic. 

i. Abstractions, as in the 
present passage. ‘The function 
or property of heat.’ 

11. The arts, v. infr. 346 D. 
καὶ ai ἄλλαι πᾶσαι (τέχναι) οὕτω 
τὸ αὕτης ἑκάστη ἔργον ἐργάζεται 
καὶ ὠφελεῖ ἐκεῖνο ἐφ᾽ ᾧ τέτα- 
κται... 

iii. Individuals, infr. 352 E. 
Kal μοι λέγε᾽ δοκεῖ τί σοι εἶναι 
ἵππου ἔργον. 

The definition of ἔργον is to 
be found in the context of the 
last passage quoted: *Ap’ ody 
τοῦτο ἂν θείης καὶ ἵππον καὶ 
ἄλλου ὁτουοῦν ἔργον, ὃ ἂν ἢ μόνῳ 
ἐκείνῳ morn τις 2) ἄριστα; This 
principle forms the groundwork 
of the State which is to be 
created ; thus Book V. 453 B. 
αὐτοὶ yap ἐν ἀρχῇ τῆς κατοι- 
κίσεως, ἣν ὠκίζετε πόλιν, ὧμολο- 


) 


γεῖτε δεῖν κατὰ φύσιν ἕκαστον 
ἕνα ἕν τὸ αὑτοῦ πράττειν. The 
expression κατὰ φύσιν must be 
noticed ; it covers the case of 
individuals ; because to do un- 
congenial work, however well, 
is not strictly an ἔργον. Ari- 
stotle describes the ἔργον of man 
as that, in the exercise of which 
lies a man’s well-being physical 
and moral : αὐλητῇ καὶ ἀγαλματο- 
ποίῳ καὶ πάντι τεχνίτῃ, καὶ ὅλως 
ὧν ἐστὶν ἔργον τι καὶ πρᾶξις, ἐν 
τῷ ἔργῳ δοκεῖ τἀγαθὸν εἶναι καὶ 
τὸ εὖ. He then defines it more 
distinctly as, (wh πρακτική τις 
τοῦ λόγον ἔχοντος, or finally, 
ψυχῆς ἐνεργεία κατὰ λόγον. ---ΝΊο. 
Eth. 1, 7, 10—14. Ἔργον in 
short is exercise of faculties. 

ὃ δέ γε δίκαιος ἀγαθός. ‘And 
the just man I suppose comes 
under the head of ‘‘ good” ?’ 


νοεῖ, ‘means,’ ‘signifies,’ see 
Euthydemus, 287 D, where an 


eristic quibble is set up on the 
expression νοεῖ τὸ ῥῆμα, ‘the 
word means,’ 
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, a , 3 , VA 3 9 
δικαίου ἀνδρός, τοῖς δὲ φίλοις ὠφέλειαν, οὐκ ἣν 
a 2 “A , Φ 3 - Ge 
σοφὸς ὁ ταῦτα εἰπών᾽ οὐ yap ἀληθῆ ἔλεγεν᾽ οὐδαμοῦ 
4 la) Ὁ ΄ 4 
γὰρ δίκαιον οὐδένα ἡμῖν ἐφάνη ὃν βλάπτειν. Συγ- 
A 5) δ᾽ Ψ M , θ 57 ὌΝ δ᾽ >) J ἐνῇ 
χωρῶ, 7 δ᾽ ὅς. Μαχούμεθα ἄρα, ἣν 0 ἐγώ, κοινῇ 
ASN / Ἃ , 
ἐγώ τε καὶ σύ, ἐάν τις αὐτὸ φῇ ἢ Σιμωνίδην ἢ Βίαντα 
9 V4 lal A \ 
ἢ Πιττακὸν εἰρηκέναι ἤ τιν᾽ ἄλλον τῶν σοφῶν TE Kat 
, 2 δ " Ege 5 of f 5 
μακαρίων ἀνδρῶν. "Ἐμγωγ᾽ οὖν, ἔφη, ἑτοιμὸς εὑμί 
A nA ? 5 icy > 9 lh we 43 
κοινωνεῖν τῆς μάχης. ᾿Αλλ᾽ οἶσθα, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, οὗ μοι 888 
iY pty Le) , 3 \ \ 
δοκεῖ εἶναι TO ῥῆμα TO φάναι δίκαιον εἶναι τοὺς μὲν 
A 9 \ ie i 
φίλους ὠφελεῖν, τοὺς δ᾽ ἐχθροὺς βλάπτειν ; Twos ; 
5 5 Ἁ 4 Ἃ 
ἔφη. Οἶμαι αὐτὸ ἸΤεριάνδρου εἶναι ἢ Περδίκκου ἢ 
3 a. 4 iv 
Ξέρξου ἢ ᾿Ισμηνίου τοῦ Θηβαίου ἤ τινος ἄλλου μέγα 
Ὁ 3 f 7 
οἰομένου δύνασθαι πλουσίου ἀνδρός. ᾿Αληθέστατα, 
2 3. 5, : A \ >Q\ κι 
ἔφη, χέγεις. Εἶεν, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ" ἐπειδὴ δὲ οὐδὲ τοῦτο 
5... 7 ¢ δ / A 50. νὼ, : Δ of : 
ἐφάνη ἡ δικαιοσύνη ὃν οὐδὲ τὸ δίκαιον, τί ἂν ἄλλο τις 


3 \ ἧς r om 
αὐτὸ φαίη εἰναι ; 


οὐδαμοῦ γὰρ... δίκαιον ... ὄν, 
predicate ; οὐδένα, object. οὐδα- 
μοῦ, “ἴῃ the case of no man.’ 

ἐγώ te καὶ ot. Perhaps the 
best example of this identifi- 
cation of his companion with 
himself in the discovery of truth 
is found in Book IV. 432, where 
Socrates has started with the 


discovery of temperance, wisdom ᾿ 


and courage, and- proceeds to 
find justice by eliminating the 
other three. ‘Now, Glaucon, 
like hunters, we must surround 
the thicket, and beware lest the 
object of our search escape us. 
Be zealous then and look care- 
fully, and tell me if you see it 
first,’ &c. For this expression 
of uncompromising hostility 
against false morals, see his 
opinion, not less uncompromis- 
ing, on religious beliefs, Book 
Il. 380 B. κακῶν δὲ αἴτιον φάναι 
θεόν τινι γίγνεσθαι ἀγαθὺν ὄντα, 


διαμαχετέον παντὶ τρόπῳ μήτε 
τινὰ λέγειν ταῦτα ἐν τῇ αὑτοῖ 
πόλει, μήτε τινὰ ἀκούειν. 

οἶμαι αὐτὸ Περιάνδρον... Plato’s 
contempt for this maxim may 
be gauged by the fact that he 
attributes it to tyrants: for 
whom he had the liveliest de- 
testation. See Argument of the 
Dialogue, Books IX., X. For 
Periander, tyrant of Corinth, 
see Herod. 3, 48, segg.; and ὃ, 
137, seqq. for Perdiccas, tyrant 
of Macedonia. For Ismenius of 
Thebes, see Xen. Hell. 3, 5, 1. 

ovde...7) δικαιοσύνη...οὐδὲ τὸ 
δίκαιον. Similarly Plato distin- 
euishes between 6 τυραννικὸς 
and τύραννος in Book IX. See 
Argument, and note, p. 90. 
δικαιοσύνη is the General or 
᾿Ιδέα, under which τὸ δίκαιον, 
7.e. individual cases of justice, 
are included. 
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CAP; Χ, 


Β Kato Θρασύμαχος πολλάκις μὲν καὶ διαλεγομε- 
Ἑ Le) Ἄν with: 3 / an / 
νων ἡμῶν μεταξὺ ὥρμα αντιλαμβάνεσθαι τοῦ λόγου, 
ἔπειτα ὑπὸ τῶν παρακαθημένων διεκωλύετο βουλο-΄ 


μένων διακοῦσαι τὸν λόγον᾽ ὡς δὲ διεπαυσάμεθα 


\ ede eo (ee? 4 ἊΣ Df, e / 9 3 \ 
καὶ ἐγὼ ταῦτ εἰπον, OVKETL ἡσυχίαν Hyev, AANA 


fi e \ Ὁ 
συστρέψας εαυτὸν ὥσπερ 


Cu. X.—Thrasymachus tnter- 

poses violently ; and asks why 

they do not discuss the question 
seriously. 


καί διαλεγ. «καὶ emphatic, 
‘even whilst we had been talk- 
ing,’ aS in 582 B. paadov be 
καὶ προθυμουμένῳ ov ῥάδιον (γε- 
νέσθαι) . ‘On ths contrary, it 
is a hard matter even for one 
who is zealous.’ The particle 
is employed in a similar way 
above, Ch. III. “καὶ ἄλλοις καὶ 
δὴ Kat Σοφοκλεῖ; but it is more 
emphatic here, the coordinate 
clause being introduced merely 
by δέ (ὡς δὲ διεπαυσάμεθα), much 
weaker than καὶ δὴ καί which 
introduces the second clause of 


the example above. See Ch. V. 
not. ad καὶ μέντοι. 
ἀντιλαμβάνεσθαι. See not. c. 


i. ad pov...AaBomevos τοῦ ἱματίου. 
᾿Αντί here, as in similar verbs, 
ἀντέχομαι, ¢.g implies that the 
object caught hold of is entirely 
distinct and separate from the 
person who catches hold of it: 
and communicates the idea of 
aggression in the present passage. 
See Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 618, Obs. 1, 
3rd ed. ‘As a general rule the 
compounds of ἀντί take a dative, 
as conveying a notion of hos- 
tility.’ 


θηρίον ἧκεν ἐφ᾽ ἡμὰς ws 


ἔπειτα, the middle point ‘of 
the sequence, introduced by μέν 
and concluding with δέ. 

διακοῦσαι. Note force of διά, 
‘hear it owt.’ | 

θηρίον. We see here a refer- 
ence to a hunt, from which 
Socrates draws many similes and 
metaphors; v. infr. Book IY. 
432, quoted above: κυνηγέτας 
θάμνον περιίστασθαι. Kuthyphro 
134, et passim. Socrates arrives 
at the conclusion how to com- 
bine courage and gentleness in 
the warriors of his city, by a 
reference to the fact that those 
traits coexist in hounds. Book 
II. 375 C. For συστρέψας we 
may compare the metaphor 
ξυρεῖν τὸν λέοντα, infr. Ch. XV., 
where Thrasymachus is the lion. 
Another word involving a meta- 
phor from the sphere of hunting 
is ἀγριαίνω, ‘to behave like a 
wild beast.’ See infr. ἐξαγριαί- 
νεσθαι; and Book VI. sor E. 
ἔτι οὖν ἀγριαίνουσι λεγόντων 
ἡμῶν... From this metaphor 
another is drawn, viz. the pro- 
cess of ‘taming’ a person, as 
in Book JI. Ch. II. inzé. Thrasy- 
machus is said to have been 
‘tamed’ by Socrates : this neta- 
phor is of the most frequent 
occurrence, as will be noticed 
there. 


τ. α. 


διαρπασόμενος. 
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καὶ ἐγώ τε καὶ ὁ Πολεμαρχος δεί- 


| σαντες-διεπτοήθημεν᾽ ὁ δ᾽ εἰς τὸ μέσον φθεγξάμενος 
y lis, ἔφη, "ἡμᾶς πάλαι φλυαρία ἔχει, ὦ Σώκρατες ;C 
| καὶ τί εὐηθίζεσθε πρὸς ἀλλήλους ὑποκατακλινό- 
μενοι ὑμῖν αὐτοῖς ; ἀλλ᾽ εἴπερ ὡς ἀληθῶς βούλει 
εἰδέναι τὸ δίκαιον ὅ τι ἐστί, μὴ μόνον ἐρώτα μηδὲ 


a \ Pirhor yoy ἐλέγχων, ἐπειδάν τίς TL ἀποκρίνηται, 


ἐγνωκὼς το ΤΩΣ ὅτι ῥᾷον τ ἢ ἀποκρίνεσθαι, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ αὐτὸς ἀπόκριναι καὶ εἰπέ, τί φὴς εἶναι τὸ 


εἰς μέσον φθεγξ. So Herod. 
3» 62. προηγύρευε στὰς ἐς μέσον 
τὰ ἐμτεταλμένα. 
ad Cap. 11. 
αὐτόν. 

ὕμιν αὐτοῖς, reflexive for reci- 
procal ‘each other.’ For see 
below ὑποκατακλίνεσθαι ἀλλή- 
λοι. The word ὕὑποκατακλ. 
means ‘retiring in turn,’ and 
expresses the motions of a pair 
of dancers, to whom Thrasyma- 
chus derisively likens Socrates 
and Polemarchus. Such dancers 
were ordinarily employed to 
amuse guests at a banquet from 
Homeric times. See Hom. II. 
15. ὁδ5 ; (Od. 4, 15. Τὴ Od. 
8, 375, we have the equivalent 
of ὑποκατακλ.--- 

ὠρχείσθην δὴ ἔπειτα ποτὶ 

χθονὶ πουλυβοτείρῃ 

ταρφέ᾽ ἀμειβομένω" 
where ἀμειβομένω exactly ex- 
presses the alternate advance 
and retirement of the two per- 
formers. Although Thrasyma- 
chus compares Socrates to a 
public juggler, it will be seen 
in the course of his conversation 
that he is very anxious to ex- 
hibit his own rhetorical powers. 
Thus infr. 338 A, 6 Θρασύ- 
μαχος φανερὸς ἦν ἐπιθυμῶν εἰπεῖν, 
ἵν᾽ εὐδοκιμήσειεν. 

μηδὲ φιλο. ἐλεγχ. &e. 


᾿ 
ἐκαθεζόμεθα...παο 


‘And 


And v.s. not. 


and morality. 


do not be anxious to distinguish 
yourself in disproving every- 
thing thata person says.’ ἐπειδάν 
ὅσο. must be taken closely with 
ἐλέγχων. 

ἀλλὰ καὶ αὐτὸς amoxp. This 
is exactly what Socrates could 
not be brought to do; he dis- 
claimed all knowledge, which 
relieved: him from the onus of 
construction, and persisted in 
showing the incorrectness of po- 
pular beliefs, theories, language, 
In many cases \ 
we may believe that he had | 
actually no settled account to | 
give at once of the large ques- 
tions which he used to diseuss,: 
and that he really derived in- 
struction and assistance from 
demolishing the mistaken no- 
tions of other people. It has 
been pointed out in the Intro- 
duction. that, as this Dialogue 
proceeds, Socrates is induced to 
launch out into construction ; 
but it is at the urgent request 
of Glaucon and Adeimantus,. 
who in Book II. tnié. evince a 
feeling of perplexity at the pro- 
sperity of the wicked, and a sin- 
cere desire to hear of a solution 
to the troublesome paradox, that 
the gods are good and the wicked 
are prosperous. But Thrasyma- 
chus asks, and asks in vain. 
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ΠΛΑΤΩ͂ΝΟΣ ελρωνγ 


vo 
A 


Ὁ δίκαιον" καὶ ὅπως μοι μὴ ἐρεῖς, ὅτι TO δέον ἐστὶ μηδ᾽ 
ὅτι τὸ ὠφέλιμον μηδ᾽ ὅτι τὸ λυσιτελοῦν μηδ᾽ ὅτι τὸ 
KEepoaréov μηδ᾽ ὅτι τὸ ξυμφέρον, ἀλλὰ σαφῶς μοι 
καὶ ἀκριβῶς λέγε ὅ τι ἂν λέγῃς" ὡς ἐγὼ οὐκ ἀποδέξ- 


ομαι, ἐὰν ὕθλους τοιούτους λέγῃς. 


\ 9 X 2 
καὶ ἐγὼ ἄκουσας 


tA a \ 
ἐξεπλάγην Kal προσβλέπων αὐτὸν ἐφοβούμην, καί 
a 2 \ / 3 a 
μοι δοκῶ, εἰ μὴ πρότερος ἑωράκη αὐτὸν ἢ ἐκεῖνος ἐμέ, 


͵ 3 
ἄφωνος av γενέσθαι. 


la) \ e fi en Νὰ τ \ la) / 
νῦν δὲ (ἡνίκα) ὑπὸ τοῦ λόγον 


» 2 7 ἢ ἂν 
E ἤρχετο ἐξαγριαίνεσθαι, προσέβλεψα αὐτὸν πρότερος. 
, A al 3 7 3 
ὥστε αὐτῷ οἷός T ἐγενόμην ἀποκρίνασθαι, καὶ εἶπον 
ς 7) ᾽ Ων ΄, \ sy eee 
ὑποτρέμων ᾿ Θρασύμαχε, μὴ χαλεπὸς ἡμῖν ἴσθι; 
> \ A A lA 
εἰ yap ἐξαμαρτάνομεν ἐν TH TOV λόγων σκέψει ἐγώ 
τε καὶ ὅδε, εὖ ἴσθι ὅτι ἄκοντες ἁμαρτάνομεν. μὴ γὰρ 
> a ' A 
δὴ οἴου, εἰ μὲν χρυσίον ἐζητοῦμεν, οὐκ ἄν ποτε ἡμᾶς 


ὅπως μοι μὴ ἐρεῖς, Omission of 
ὅρα, or a similar word. See 
Eur. Cycl. 487— 
ἄγε νυν᾽ ὅπως ἅψεσθε Tov δαλοῦ 
χεροῖν. 
So 469, supr. ἀλλ᾽ ὅπως avip 
ἔσει. Meno. 77 A.: ἀλλ᾽ ὅπως 
μὴ οὐχ οἷός τε ἔσομαι πολλὰ 
τοιαῦτα λέγειν. Aristoph. Nub. 
489— 
ἄγε νυν, ὅπως, ὅταν τι προβά- 
λωμαι σοφὸν 
περὶ τῶν μετεώρων 
ὑφαρπάσει. 
et infr. 882--- 
ὅπως δ᾽ ἐκείνω τὼ λόγω μαθή- 
σεται. 
This sentence indicates Thrasy- 
machus’ temperament, condemn- 
ing as he does five possible defini- 
tions as ὕθλοι τοιοῦτοι, Nonsense 
of this sort. 
εἰ μὴ πρότεροΞ... 
Kel. ΘΟ 53. ὰ 
‘Vox quoque Meerim 
Jam fugit ipsa ; lupi Mcerim 
videre priores.’ 
So Pliny, Hist. Nat. 


εὐθέως 


See Virg. 


8, 34. 


‘Sed in Italia quoque creditus 
luporum visus esse noxius, 
vocemque homini, quem priores 
contemplentur, adimere ad pre- 
sens.’ 

ὑποτρέμων. Socrates here al- 
most descends into the bur- 
lesque ; and prepares the effect 
which is afterwards produced 
by the discomfiture of the over- 
bearing Thrasymachus. 

μὴ γὰρ δὴ οἴου... ‘ For pray 
do not think that in a search 


for gold we should not have- 


deferred to each other, but that 
in the search for justice we 
should do so.’ This ἃ fortiori 
reasoning from the physical to 
the moral sphere is employed 
very frequently by the Xeno- 
phontic Socrates ; see Memora- 
bilia, Book 1, 2, 32. θαυμαστόν 
of δοκείη εἶναι, εἴ τις γενόμενος 
βοῶν ἀγέλης voueds, καὶ τὰς βοῦς 
ἐλάττους τε καὶ χείρους ποιῶν, μὴ 
ὁμολογοίη κακὸς βούκολος εἶναι" 
ἔτι δὲ θαυμαστὅτερον, εἴ τις 
προστάτης γενόμενος πόλεως, καὶ 


ΠΟΛΊΤΕΙΑΣ α. 


e » 3 ς ἔν 7 
ἔχοντας εἰναι ὑποκατακλίνεσθαι 
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anh hots ἐν TH 


ζητήσει καὶ διαφθείρειν τὴν εὕρεσιν αὐτοῦ, δικαιοσύ- 
νὴν δὲ aus pene πολλῶν χρυσίων ae 
pov, ἔπειθ᾽ οὕτως ἀνοήτως ὑπείκειν ἀλλήλοις καὶ οὐ 


¢ Ὰ / 
σπουδάζειν ὅ TL μάλιστα φανῆναι αὐτό. 


BY, 7 
OLOU YE OU, 


3 5 , A 3 ἊΣ 

ὁ hire’ ἀλλ᾽, οἶμαι, οὐ δυνάμεθα: ἐλεεῖσθαι οὖν ἡμας 
i x A : 7 ride A » an 3 
πολὺ μᾶλλον εἰκὸς ἐστι που ὑπὸ ὑμῶν τῶν δεινῶν ἢ 


χαλεπαίνεσθαι. 


ποιῶν τοὺς πολίτας ἐλάττους καὶ 
χείρους, μὴ αἰσχύνεται, μηδ᾽ 
οἴεται κακὸς εἶναι προστάτης τῆς 
πέλεως. And infr. Ch. VII. jin. 
ἀπατεῶνα δ᾽ ἐκάλει ov μικρὸν μὲν, 
εἴ τις ἀργύριον ἢ σκεῦος παρά του 
πειθοῖ λαβὼν ἀποστεροίη, πολὺ 
δὲ μεγίστον, ὅστις μηδενὸς ἄξιος 
ὧν ἐξηπατήκει, πείθων ὡς ἱκανὸς 
εἴη τῆς πόλεως ἢγεῖσθαιι And 
again, Book 2, 4, 2, καὶ γὰρ 
οἰκίας Kal ἀγροὺς καὶ ἀνδράποδα 
καὶ βοσκήματα καὶ σκεύη κτωμέ- 
vous τε ἐπιμελῶς ὁρᾶν ἔφη, καὶ 
τὰ ὄντα σώζειν πειρωμένους" φίλον 
δὲ, ὃ ὃ μέγιστον ἀγαθὸν εἶναί φασιν 
ὁρᾶν ἔφη τοὺς πολλοὺς οὔτε ὕπως 
κτήσονται φροντίζοντας, οὔτε ὅπως 
οἱ ὄντες ἑαυτοῖς σώζωνται. 

ἔπειθ, ‘in that case,’ ‘in 
such τ case as that.’ ‘This 
particle generally emphasizes 


the connexion of one sentence — 


‘with another in a sequence, see 
above this Ch. init. ἔπειτα ὑπὸ 
τῶν... But, as here, it some- 
times stands more as a powerful 
demonstrative, although still 
retaining the sequential force 
in part. This sequential force 
is logical rather than temporal, 


as Conington points out when 
he compares the use of preeterea 
with ἔπειτα. Virg. Ain. 1, 49— 


‘ Et quisquam numen Junonis 
adorat 
Preeterea ?’ x 


And cf. Od. 2, 275— 


εἰ δ᾽ οὐ κείνου γ᾽ ἐσσὶ “νόνος καὶ 
Πηνελοπείη»". 

οὐ σέγ᾽ ἔπειτα ἔολπα τελευ- 
τήσειν ἃ μενοινᾷς. 


δεινῶν. δεινός by itself bears 
the secondary sense of ‘ clever,’ 
which it gains through the no- 
tion that great cleverness strikes 
awe into those who witness it. 
Thus «wonderfully clever’ would 


more nearly express the exact 
meaning. 


In his description of 
a chariot race in the Electra, 
Sophocles, with the complacency 
of one who praises his audience, 
speaks thus :— 


yvous δ᾽ ovf A@Oyvayv δεινὸς 
ἡνιοστρόφος 
ἔξω παρασπᾷ κἀνακωχεύει... 
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ΠΛΑΤΩ͂ΝΟΣ 


CAP UAT 


ἃ b) 3 ΄ Ld ΄ iA 
ὃς ἀκουσας ἀνεκάγχασέ τε μάλα σαρδάνιον 


3 S € / 7 5 n 
καὶ εἶπεν ᾿ἴ) Ἡράκλεις, ἔφη, αὕτη ᾽κεινη ἡ εἰωθυῖα 
> / / \ ἮΝ ἘΣ Ἀν A / 
εἰρωνεία Σωκράτους, καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἐγὼ ἤδη TE καὶ τούτοις 
δ ° \ 5 ’ \ 2 ? / 
προὔλεγον, OTL σὺ ἀποκρίνασθαι μὲν οὐκ ἐθελήσοις, 
/ MX / ae 3 
εἰρωνεύσοιο δὲ καὶ πάντα μᾶνλον ποιήσοις ἢ ἀπο- 


κρινοῖο, εἴ τις τι σε ἐρωτᾷ. 


Σοφὺς γὰρ εἶ, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, 


ὍΣ Uf 5 i) i) bY 4 Ψ 5) ” ς 
ὦ Θρασύμαχε: εὖ οὖν ἤδησθα ὅτι, εἴ τινα ἔροιο ὅποσα 
\ Υ \ I A 

Β ἕστὶ τὰ δώδεκα, καὶ ἐρόμενος προείποις αὐτῷ" ὅπως 
3. » Nit a a pi bay \ / τ. Ae 

μοι, ὦ ἄνθρωπε, μὴ ἐρεῖς, OTL ἔστι τὰ δώδεκα δὶς ἕξ 

»  “, LA of 

μηδ᾽ ὅτι τρὶς τέτταρα μηδ᾽ ὅτι ἑξάκις δύο μηδ᾽ ὅτι 
L / δ) A 

τετράκις τρία' ὡς οὐκ ἀποδέξομαί σου, ἐὰν τοιαῦτα 


Cu. XI.— Thrasymachus knows 
what justice is, but wishes to be 
paid before he will share his 
knowledge. 
avexayx. σαρδάν, Cf. Virg. 
Eclogue 7, 41— 
‘Immo ego Sardoniis videar 
tibi amarior herbis,’ 
and Horace, A. P. 375; from 
which passages it is evident 
that Sardinia produced certain 
acrid herbs ; but the connexion 
of the ‘Sardonic smile’ with 
the grimace produced by eating 
these herbs seems not to be 
warranted. For the construction 
of this adverbial accusative, see 
Eur. Ale. 772— 
τί σεμνὸν οὕτω Kal πεφροντικὸς 
βλέπεις ; 
And Aristoph. Vesp. 90ο--- 
ὧς δὲ καὶ κλέπτον βλέπει. 
εἰρωνεία, ‘pretending to know 
less than one does,’ ‘ self-depre- 
ciation.’ 6 εἰρών in Aristotle 
is described as the converse of 
the braggart. Thus Nic. Eth. 


4, 7, 2. δοκεῖ δὴ 6 GAalav 
προσποιητικὸς τῶν ἐνδόξων εἶναι ὁ 
καὶ μὴ ὑπαρχόντων καὶ μειζόνων 
ἢ ὑπάρχει, 6 δ᾽ εἴρων ἀνάπαλιν 
ἀρνεῖσθαι τὰ ὑπάρχοντα ἣ ἐλάττω 
ποιεῖν. And so in 2, 7, 12. 7 
δὲ προσποίησις ἣ μὲν ἐπὶ τὸ 
μεῖζον ἀλαζονεία καὶ ὃ ἔχων αὐτὴν 
ἀλαζὼν, ἢ δ᾽ ἐπὶ τὸ ἔλαττον 
εἰρωνεία καὶ εἴρων. 

σόφος γὰρ εἶ, ‘(of course you 
knew this) for you are adroit,’ 
&c. Socrates implies that 
Thrasymachus put his question 
in such a manner as to preclude 
an answer, so that he might 
charge Socrates with εἰρωνεία. 
For the expression v. infr. ἡδὺς 
γὰρ εἶ, Συκοφάντης γὰρ el. 

ὅπως μοι, v.s. Thrasymachus’ 
own words, which are repeated 
exactly, to point the ludicrous 


comparison. 
ὧς οὐκ ἀποδ.. v.s. Ch. IV. 
init. °Q Κέφαλε, οἶμαί cov τοὺς 


πολλοὺς οὐκ ἀποδέχεσθαι" ef 
infr. Ch. XIII. ΝῊ 


αὐτοῦ ἀποδεχώμεθα. F 


TIOAITEIAS α΄. 
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a Ἂ 5 3. / \ A 
φλυαρῇς" δῆλον, οἶμαι, σοὶ ἣν ὅτι οὐδεὶς ἀποκρινοῖτο 
a e / ὅν Δ᾽) Υ 5 Ki > ΄ 
τῷ οὕτω πυνθανομένῳ. GAN εἴ σοι εἶπεν" ὦ Θρασύ- 

la) / N , δ aA 
μαχε, πῶς λέγεις ; μὴ ἀποκρίνωμαι ὧν προεῖπες 
, 3 3 3 7 
μηδέν; πότερον, ὦ θαυμάσιε, μηδ᾽ εἰ τούτων τι 


A 9 A 
τυγχάνει OV, ἀλλ᾽ ἕτερον εἴπω TL TOU ἀληθοῦς ; ἢ 


Ἃ 


| la) 7, LN 3 A 53 Ν la) 3 
TOS λέγεις ; τί ἂν αὐτῷ εἶπες πρὸς ταῦτα ; Etev,C 


BY, re Ni of a δ oe 
ἔφη" ὡς δὴ ὅμοιον τοῦτο ἐκείνῳ. 


Οὐδέν γε κωλύει, 


Deed ROG \ / / \ 

ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ᾽ εἰ δ᾽ οὖν καὶ μὴ ἔστιν ὅμοιον, φαίνεται δὲ 
A a) Ὁ / 

τῷ ἐρωτηθέντι τοιοῦτον, ἧττόν TL αὐτὸν οἴει ἀποκρι- 
A \ if e a “1.2 ς Ὺ 3 5 [4 

νεΐσθαι τὸ φαινόμενον ἑαυτῷ, ἐάν τε ἡμεῖς ἀπαωγορεύ- 

5.9, VA 5 io) 57 \ Ν c/ 
ὠμεν ἐάν τε pn; AXXO TL οὖν, Eby, καὶ σὺ οὕτω 


δῆλον ἦν. We should expect 
ἄν, but Socrates perhaps wishes 
to put the case as if it had 
really passed through Thrasy- 
machus’ mind, 

μὴ ἀποκρίνωμαι. 
to answer?’ Deliberative sub- 
junctive. See Kur. Ion. 758— 
εἴπωμεν ἢ σιγῶμεν ; and Med. 
1271--- 

οἴμοι τι δράσω; “ποῖ φύγω 

μήτρος χέρας: 

eb mfr. here οὕτω σε φῶμεν 
λέγειν ; Ch. XIV. init. 

ὡς δὴ ὁμοῖον. δή here is 
purely emphatic, as below 338 
Δ. : σὺ yap δὴ φῆς εἰδέναι. And 
similarly in Od. 2, 271. 

et δή τοι σοῦ πατρὸς ἐνέστακται 

μένος ἠύ. 

‘If youreally have inherited your 
father’s spirit.’ See Book VIII. 
544 C.: ἢ γενναία δὴ τυραννίς. 

ἄλλο τι οὖν καὶ σὺ οὕτω ποιή- 
gets ; ‘ Are you positively going 
to do so?’ -A common collo- 
quialism in which the particle 
# 15 omitted. Constructed fully 
the phrase would stand ἄλλο τί 
ἐστιν ἢ οὕτω, OTL...K.T.A. We 
can see the first stage of the 
ellipse in such an expression as 
this : 


Anne 1 ποῖ 


τί τόνδ᾽ ἂν εἴποις ἄλλο πλὴν 
αὑτῷ πόνους 

φῦσαι ; 
Soph. Ant. 646. Alsosee Euthy- 
demus 276 A.: ἄλλο τι οὖν οὔπω 
ἠπίστασθε ταῦτα. et infr. here 
Ch. XV. 3421). Thrasymachusis | 
evidently dismayed at Socrates 
refusing to bind himself to the 
restrictions laid upon him. This 
kind of sophist required that 
the conversation should be con- 
ducted not merely on certain © 
lines, but even in certain terms, 
if he were to prove his points. 
See Euthydemus, Ch. XVL., 
where a sophist, bearing a cer- 
tain resemblance to Thrasyma- 
chusv- -Ithough gifted with 
gre; ὡς dp. ~wers of argument, 
Ῥοιίδων πα refuses to proceed 
uns B : erates answer precisely 
in t.%€‘%rms he wishes. Thrasy- 
macl.\4 here intends to produce 
an effect, when he prohibits the 
use of certain words in the 
definition, by forcing Socrates 
to confess that he cannot define 
justice without them: Socrates 
parries the assault. by calmly 
hinting that the true definition 
would require one of them. 


L 
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IIAATONO® 


@ 5) > a 3 ' 
ποιήσεις ; ὧν ἐγὼ ἀπεῖπον, τούτων TL ἀποκριγεῖ ; 
Οὐ “δ θ ,ὔ 3 δ᾽ 3 » 4 

ὑκ ἂν θαυμάσαιμι, HV ἔγω, εἴ μοι σκεψαμένῳ 
/ 5) 
οὕτω δόξειεν. Ti οὖν, ἔφη, ἂν ἐγὼ δείξω ἑτέραν 
mer \ ΄, \ 
ἀπόκρισιν Tapa πάσας Tavtas περὶ δικαιοσύνης 
3 a an 7 : 
βελτίω τούτων ; τί ἀξιοῖς παθεῖν; Τί ἄλλο, ἦν δ᾽ 
\ ¢ / ὡς 
ἐγώ, ἢ ὅπερ προσήκει πάσχειν τῷ μὴ εἰδότι ; προσ- 
ήκει δέ που μαθεῖν παρὰ τοῦ εἰδοτος᾽ καὶ ἐγὼ οὖν 


τοῦτο ἀξιῶ παθεῖν. 


τί ἀξιοῖς παθεῖν, ‘how ought 
you to be treated?’ 1.6. ‘what 
ought you to have done to you?’ 
For this use of παθεῖν v.s. not. 
ad Cap. III. ἐπεπόνθη. 
' dvs γὰρ εἶ, ‘you are a cool 
fellow.’ 74s in this relation 
means ‘simple’ or ‘ingenuous,’ 
and is thus euphemistic, and 
sarcastically used for its opposite 
6.9. δεινός or ὑβριστικός : 1 6. 
‘it is a cool request to ask, 
without payment.’ Somewhat 
similarly in Book VII. 527 D. 
Ἡδὺς εἶ, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγὼ, ὅτι ἔοικας 
δεδίοτι τοὺς πολλοὺς, μὴ δοκῇς 
ἄχρηστα μαθήματα προστάττειν. 
And so χαρίεις Book 1X. 602 B. 
χαρίεις ἂν εἴη ὃ ἐν TH ποιήσει 
μιμητικός. Where the opposite 
notion is intended, v.s. Ch. V. 
not. ad τελευτήσειν. 
ἀποτῖσον ἀργύριον. 
: τὰς j 
practice of Thrasymay wy etior™ 
pare Xenophon’s test . to 
Socrates’ disinterested ὑ ? hing. 
ἐκεῖνος γὰρ πολλοὺς etl. uunTas 
καὶ ἀστοὺς καὶ ξένους λαβὼν οὐ- 
δένα πώποτε μισθὸν τῆς ἕυνου- 
σίας ἐπράξατο, ἀλλὰ πᾶσιν ἀφθονῶς 
ἐπήρκει τῶν ἑαυτοῦ. Mem. 1, 2, 
60, whilst infr. he seems to 
describe Thrasymachus himself : 
τοῖς γὰρ μὴ ἔχουσι χρήματα 
διδόναι οὐκ ἤθελον διαλέγεσθαι. 
Plato’s opinion of such sophists 


Yéatin,. + 
» this 


‘Hous yap εἶ, ἔφη: ἀλλὰ πρὸς 
A a \ 2 ΄ ᾽ “ 
τῷ μαθεῖν καὶ ἀπότισον ἀργύριον. 


Οὐκοῦν ἐπειδάν 


may be gathered from Book VI. 
493 A.: ἕκαστος τῶν μισθαρνούν- 
των ἰδιωτῶν, ods δὴ οὗτοι σοφιστὰς 
KaAovow...«.T.A. Where the word 
μισθαρνούντων bears a bad sense. 
Other passages in the Memora- 
bilia corroborating Socrates’ 
refusal to take money for teach- 
ing are I, 6, 11. οὐδένα γοῦν 
τῆς συνουσίας ἀργύριον πράττῃ. 
And supr. ὃ 3. καὶ μὴν χρήματά 
γε οὐ λαμβάνεις. -Socrates speaks 
thus of those who took money 
for imparting knowledge: καὶ τὴν 
σοφίαν ὡσαύτως τοὺς μὲν ἀργυρίου 
τῷ βουλομένῳ πωλοῦντας σοφισ- 
τὰς ὥσπερ πόρνους ἂποκαλοῦσιν. 
And he speaks of the advantage 
which he enjoys from his practice 
of taking none, viz. that he can 
choose whom he will to instruét, 
and is not at the beck and call 
of every one; ὃ 5. ἐμοὶ δὲ μὴ 
λαμβάνοντι οὐκ ἀνάγκη διαλέ- 
γεσθαι ᾧ ἂν μὴ βούλωμαι. In 
the Apology Socrates mentions 
that his accusers could not bring 
the charge of money-making 
against him; 31 C. οὐχ οἷοί 
TE ἀπαναισχυντῆσαι ὡς ἐγὼ ποτέ 
τινα h ἐπραξάμην μισθὸν ἢ ἤτησα. 
And so 19 D: οὔκ ἐστιν... ὡς ἐγὼ 
χρήματα πράττομαι. 
“ ἐπειδάν μοι γένηται. In the 
Apology 23 B, Socrates explains 
his poverty thus: περιΐων ζητῶ 
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μοι γένηται, εἶπον. 
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"ANN ἔστιν, ἔφη ὁ Γλαύκων" 


: ΓῚ λιν ες : \ 
ἀλλ᾽ ἕνεκα ἀργυρίου, ὦ Θρασύμαχε, Neve’ πάντες yap 


A 3 
ἡμεῖς Σωκράτει εἰσοίσομεν. 


Πάνυ γε, οἶμαι, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς, Ε 


ἵνα Σωκράτης τὸ εἰωθὸς διαπραάξηται, αὐτὸς μὲν μὴ 
ἀποκρίνηται, ἄλλου δ᾽ ἀποκρινομένου λαμβάνῃ λόγον 
καὶ ἐλέγχῃ. lds γὰρ ἄν, ἔφην ἐγώ, ὦ βέλτιστε, τὶς 
ἀποκρίναιτο πρῶτον μὲν μὴ εἰδὼς μηδὲ φασκων 
εἰδέναι, ἔπειτα, εἴ τι καὶ οἴεται περὶ τούτων, ἀπειρη- 
μένον αὐτῷ εἴη, ὅπως μηδὲν ἐρεῖ ὧν ἡγεῖται, ὑπ᾽ 


ἀνδρὸς οὐ φαύλου ; ἀλλὰ σὲ δὴ μᾶλλον εἰκὸς λέγειν" 338 
σὺ γὰρ δὴ φὴς εἰδέναι Kay ἔχειν εἰπεῖν. 


μὴ οὖν 


ἄλλως ποίει, GAN ἐμοί TE χαρίζου ἀποκρινόμενος 
καὶ μὴ φθονήσῃς καὶ Γλαύκωνα τόνδε διδάξαν καὶ 


τοὺς ἄλλους. 


καὶ ἐρευνῷ κατὰ τὸν θεὸν, καὶ τῶν 
ἀστῶν καὶ τῶν ξένων, ἄν τινα 
οἴωμαι σόφον εἶναι᾽ καὶ ὑπὸ ταύτης 
τῆς ἀσχολίας...ἐν πενίᾳ μυρίᾳ 
εἰμὶ διὰ τὴν τοῦ θεου λατρείαν. 
v.s. also the mention οἵ his 
charity in the passage from Xen. 
Mem. 1, 2, 60: πᾶσιν ἀφθονῶς 
ἐπήρκει ; Which would help to 
account for it. 


ἕνεκα ἀργυρίου, ‘as far as 


money is concerned.’. Cf. Eu- - 


thyphr. 11 D: ἐπεὶ ἐμοῦ γε 
ἕνεκα ἔμενεν ἂν ταῦτα οὕτως, 1.6. 
‘for anything I did to the con- 
trary.’ And see Eur. Cycl. 512— 

κελευσμάτων δ᾽ ἕκατι τυφέσθω 

Κύκλωψ. 

And so Rep. 582 C. ἐμπειρίας 
μὲν dpa, εἶπον, ἕνεκα κάλλιστα 
τῶν ἀνδρῶν κρινεῖ οὗτος". 

πάντες γὰρ Σωκράτει, Of this 
popularity which Socrates evi- 
dently enjoys, the Charmides 
supplies another instance; see 
init. καί me ws εἶδον ἐσίοντα 
ἐξ ἀπροσδοκήτου, εὐθὺς πόῤῥωθεν 
ἠσπάζοντο ἄλλος ἄλλοθεν. 


accusative ease. 


αὐτὸς μέν, &c, A very fair 
description of Socrates’ ordinary 
method. See Introd. p. 7. 

ἀπειρημένον...εἴη., Stallbaum 
proposes to omit εἴη, a course 
which the run of the sentence 
recommends; for, as the text 
stands, εἰ must qualify both 
οἴεται and εἴη, which it cannot 
do without awkwardness. Then 
εἰρημένον will be a case of the 
neuter absolute participle in the 
Sometimes the 
partic. is omitted: Book V. 449 
C: ws ἄρα περὶ γυναικῶν τε καὶ 
παίδων πάντι δῆλον.  Protag. 
222 B: ὧς ἀναγκαῖον οὐδένα 
μετέχειν αὐτῆς. Also Herod. 
I, 129: εἶ, παρεὸν αὐτῷ βασιλέα. 
γενέσθαι ... ἄλλῳ περιέθηκε τὸ 
κράτος. 

ὑπ᾽ ἀνδρὸς οὐ φαύλου. υ.8. 
σόφος γὰρ εἶ. 

ἐμοί τε xap. So below, 351 C, 
where Thrasymachus repeats 
Socrates’ words. Zot yap, ἔφη 
χαρίζομαι.᾿ et ibid. τόδε μοι 
χάρισαι καὶ λέγε. And in 


Tae 
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CAPS RTD 


3 / a δ 
Εἰπόντος δέ μου ταῦτα 6 τε Γλαυκων καὶ of ἄλλοι 
50 7 3 a \ oo» A \ e 7, 
ἐδέοντο αὐτοῦ μὴ ἄλλως ποιεῖν᾽ καὶ ὃ Θρασύμαχος 
Ν \ iy 3 n ’ A 
φανερὸς μὲν ἣν ἐπιθυμῶν εἰὐτεῖν, ἵν’ εὐδοκιμήσειεν, 
͵ » id ΄ a 
ἡγούμενος ἔχειν ἀπόκρισιν πωγκάλην᾽ προσεποιεῖτο 
A \ > Ὲ 
δὲ φιλονεικεῖν πρὸς τὸ ἐμὲ εἶναι τὸν ἀποκρινόμενον. 
Β τελευτῶν. δὲ ξυνεχώρησε, κἄπειτα Αὕτη δὴ, ἔφη, ἡ 
Ss , / > \ x \ :θέ / 
Σωκρώτους σοφία, αὐτὸν μὲν μὴ ἐθέλειν διδάσκειν, 
\ ‘\ A ΄ 
παρὰ δὲ τῶν ἄλλων TEpLLOVTA μανθάνειν καὶ τούτων 
oe ΄ 2 , “ / 5 ". 45. ΜΔ 7 
μηδὲ χάριν ἀποδιδόναι. “Ὅτι μέν, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, μανθάνω 
δ an of 3 a 5 5 7 Ὁ 
παρὰ τῶν ἄλλων, ἀληθῆ εἶπες, ὦ Θρασύμαχε" ὅτι 


δὲ οὔ με φὴς χάριν ἐκτίνειν, ψεύδει. 


ἐκτίνω γὰρ 


[τή Uh } es \ 3 a / 7. 
ὅσην δύναμαι. δύναμαι δὲ ἐπαινεῖν μόνον' χρήματα 


Euthydemus 274 D. 
οὖν τούτοις 
> / 

ἐπιδείξατον. 


πάνυ μὲν 
χαρίσασθον καὶ... 


Cu. XII.—Thrasymachus’ defi- 
nition of Justice; the Interest of 
the Stronger. 


φανερὸς ἦν ... εὐδοκιμήσειεν. 
These expressions prove Thrasy- 
machus to have belonged rather 
to the rhetoricai than the ethical 
division of sophists. See below, 
Ch. XVI., where Thrasymachus 
having stated his views at length 
wishes to make off without fur- 
ther argument. Protagoras of 
Abdera, the most famous of all 
the sophists, was not often in 
the habit of conversing ; he, too, 
- rather employed rhetoric than 
dialectic. See Prot. 335 A. 
where he refuses to go upon the 
principle of short questions and 
answers, which Socrates avers 
to be the only kind of discussion 
he can follow. It is true that 


earlier in the dialogue Prota- 
goras offers to discuss a question 
μῦθον λέγων, ἢ λόγῳ διεξελθών. 
But we can see from the later 
passage quoted that Adyos with 
Protagoras and Socrates meant 
different things. And Socrates 
believed in the case of Prota- 
goras, as in that of Thrasy-. 
machus here, that he had a 
distinct desire to produce a 
rhetorical effect. 7d. 317 C. 
ὑπώπτευσα yap βούλεσθαι αὐτὸν 
τῷ τε Προδίκῳ καὶ τῷ . Ἱππίᾳ 
ἐνδείξασθαι καὶ καλλωπίσασθαι 
(as εὐδοκιμήσειε, here), 

ἢ Σωκράτους σοφία, v.s. above 
ἡ εἰωθυῖα εἰρωνεία Σωκράτου“. 
The article indicates that 
Socrates had a public reputation 
for wisdom. } 

χρήματα yap οὐκ ἔχω, V.8. Not. 
ad, ἀποτῖσον ἀργύριον, Ch. XI. 
In Xen. Mem. 1, 6, 2, Antiphon 
asks how it is that philosophy 
only brings poverty: ὦ Σώκρατες, 
ἐγὼ μὲν ὥμην τοὺς φιλοσοφοῦντας 
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\ 3 “7 e δὲ θ 7 A ὃ A 97 

yap οὐκ ἔχω. ὡς δὲ προθύμως τοῦτο Opa, EaV τις 

ὃ A Δ 7 3 » > / ὃ} ἫΝ 2 δὲ 
μοι δοκῇ εὖ λέγειν, EV εἴσει αὑτίκα δὴ μάλα, ἐπειδὰν 

> / ‘ ἊΝ ’ὔ S 3 aA ΤΑ ἷ ὃ 7 i) δ᾽ 
ἀποκρίνῃ" οἰμαν γὰρ σε εὖ ἐρεῖν. Kove δὴ, ἡ ὁ CO 
Ὁ \ Ν ΒΓ ΟΝ 3 \ / 3 3 DS 
ὅς, φημὶ yap ἐγὼ εἶναι TO δίκαιον οὐκ ἀλλο τι ἢ 

\ A VA J 4 3 \ / 3 9 A 

| τὸ τοῦ κρείττονος ξυμφέρον. ἀλλὰ τί οὐκ ἐπαινεῖς ; 


ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐθελήσεις. 


εὐδαιμονεστέρους χρῆναι γίγνε- 
σθαι, σὺ δέ μοι δοκεῖς τἀνάντια τῆς 
φιλοσοφίας ἀπολελαυκέναι᾽ (ῆς 
γοῦν οὕτως, ὡς οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἷς δοῦλος 
ὑπὸ δεσπότῃ διαιτώμενος μείνειε. 
Aristotle in the Politics, 1, 4, 
shows that the philosopher can 
be wealthy, if he chooses, by 
the story of Thales in Miletus, 
who discovered from astronomi- 
cal researches that the olive- 
yield would be excessive in the 
ensuing year, and, by asmall de- 
posit of earnest-money, secured 
a large profit upon it at the 
harvest : ἐπειδὴ δ᾽ 6 καιρὸς ἧκε 
πολλῶν ζητουμένων ἅμα, καὶ ἐξ- 
αἰφνης ἐκμισθοῦντα ὃν τρόπον 
ἠβούλετο, πολλὰ χρήματα ξυλλέξ- 
'αντος ἐπιδεῖξαι, ὅτι ῥᾷδιόν ἐστι 


πλουτεῖν τοῖς φιλοσόφοις, ἂν 
βούλωνται. 


ὡς δὲ προθύμως τοῦτο δρῶ... 
This adroit piece of flattery is 
evidently swallowed by Thrasy- 
machus, for he proceeds without 
more ado to give his definition. 
Sacrates’ words exhibit a phase 
of his εἰρωνεία, for he incites 
Thrasymachus to speak by an 
assumed admiration for the wis- 
dom of what he is going to say. 
We must suppose that Socrates 
veils the sarcasm of his words 
beneath an appearance of inno- 
cence: otherwise Thrasymachus 
would hardly fail to see their 
true drift. 

τὸ τοῦ κρείττονος ξυμφέρον. 
We have now left behind popu- 


Ἐὰν palo ye πρῶτον, ἔφην, 
εχ ὃ ia) Ν ‘of 76 
TL λέγεις νυν γὰρ οὕπω οἶδα. 


\ A / 
TO TOU KPELTTOVOS 


lar, and have to treat with 
sophistic definition ; briefly the 
principle is, ‘Might is Right.’ 
Thrasymachus’ line of argument 
is as follows. The stronger 
make regulations for their own 
benefit, and these regulations 


are dignified by the term ‘laws,’ 


and justice is obedience to them. 
Now the description of that 
form of government called 
τυραννίς in Aristotle’s Politics, 
3, 55, corresponds exactly to 
Thrasymachus’ account of a 
state of justice here: ἡ μὲν 
yap τυραννὶς ἐστι μοναρχία πρὸς 
τὸ ξυμφέρον τοῦ μοναρχοῦντο“. 
And Aristotle calls such a state 
a degenerated form or abnormal 
growth from a monarchy, which 
is described, in contrast to the 
τυραννίς, as having regard to the 
common interest, not to that of 
the ruler; καλεῖν δ᾽ εἰώθαμεν 
τὴν πρὸς τὸ κοινὸν ἀποβλέπουσαν 
ξυμφέρον βασιλείαν ; where it 
should be noticed that ἀποβλε- 
πουσαν means having regard 
only, or chiefly, to the public 
weal. Here Thrasymachus puts 
forward the κρείττων, 1.6. the 
man who is superior in bodily 
strength or force of will, but 
disregards the claims of the 
commonwealth upon him, as 
the ruler of the state. Socrates, 
on the contrary, gradually un- 
folds the principle that all arts 
and sciences, and therefore all 
governments, ought to be 


themselves. 
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TAATONOS 


\ , 3 4 
φὴς ξυμφέρον δίκαιον εἶναι. καὶ τοῦτο, ὦ Θρασύ 
/ / 
aXe, TL ποτε λέγεις ; οὐ γάρ που TO γε τοιόνδε 
“ c 
dys’ εἰ Πουλυδάμας ἡμῶν κρείττων ὁ παγκρατια- 
\ a ΄ Ν 
στὴς καὶ αὐτῷ ξυμφέρει τὰ βόεια κρέα πρὸς τὸ 
σῶμα, τοῦτο τὸ σιτίον εἶναι καὶ ἡμῖν τοῖς ἥττοσιν 


/ / 
ἐκείνου ξυμφέρον ἅμα καὶ δίκαιον. 


Βδελυρὸς γὰρ 


7 3 ΄ ΄ 
εἶ, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες, καὶ ταύτη ὑπολαμβάνεις, ἡ 


directed, if they are true arts 
and governments, towards the 
amelioration of some objects less 
strong and less capable than 
And therefore he 
will be found to claim the right 


| to govern for that man who is 


himself governed by his best 
nature, arguing from the analogy 
of such a man’s own psychical 
polity. For when the θεῖον, 
λογιστικόν, or rational part of 
man’s nature is in the ascendant, 
and keeps under the spirited and 


| sensual, then such a man’s body 
\ and mind as a whole will be 


\ most healthy and most efficient. 


See Book IX. 590 D. δοῦλον 
αὐτόν (sc. τὸν τυχόντα) φαμεν 
δεῖν εἶναι ἐκείνου τοῦ βελτίστου, 
ἔχοντος ἐν αὑτῷ τὸ θεῖον ἄρχον, 
οὐκ ἐπὶ βλαβῇ τῇ τοῦ δούλου 
οἰόμενοι δεῖν ἄρχεσθαι αὐτὸν, 
ὥσπερ Θρασύμαχος ὥετο τοὺς 
ἀρχομένους, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἄμεινον. ὃν 
πάντι ὑπὸ θείου καὶ φρονίμου 
ἄῤχεσθαι, μάλιστα μὲν οἰκεῖον 
ἔχοντος ἐν αὑτῷ, εἰ δὲ μὴ, ἔξωθεν 
ἐφεστῶτος. That Thrasymachus’ 
position is not entirely out of 


« date, the following passages from 


a modern writer will show. 


|‘ All fighting is the dusty con- 
flict of Strengths, each thinking 


itself the strongest, or in other 


words the justest: of Mights 
which do in the long run and 
for ever will in this just universe 
in the long run mean Rights.’ 


Carlyle, Past and Present, Book 
Ill. Ch. X; and again in his 
Life of John Sterling, Pt. III. 
Ch. I. ‘ Might and Right, the. 
identity of these two, if a man 
will understand this God’s-uni- 
verse, and that only he who con- 
forms to the law. of {έ can in the 
long run have any “‘ Might.” ’ 
Πουλυδάμας. οὗτος ὃ Πουλυ- 
δάμας ἀπὸ Σκοτούσσης ἦν, πόλεως 


. Θεσσαλίας, διασημότατος παγκρα- 


τιαστὴς, ὑπερμεγεθὴς, ὅς ἐν Πέρ- 
cus παρ᾽ Ὥχῳ γενόμενος τῷ 
βασιλεῖ λέοντας ἀνεῖλε καὶ ὦπλισ- 
μένους γυμνὸς κατηγωνίσατο. 
Schol. 

βδελυρὸς γὰρ εἶ. So above 
ἡδὺς γὰρ εἶ, σόφος γὰρ εἶ. 

ταύτῃ vmod. This answer it 
must be observed, is a confession 
that the definition is assailabie, 
1.6. is imperfect. ὑπὸ implies 
stealth on Socrates’ part, in an 
underhand way, as we say; so 
ὑποκάθημαι, to lie in ambush, 
ὑποστέλλομαι, to prevaricate. 
But the word is also used merely 
‘to interrupt,’ without any fur- 
ther notion; see below, Ch. 
XIII. ad med. ἔφη 6 Κλειτοφῶν 
ὑπολαβών. In the present pas- 
sage we may translate ὑπ. ταύτ. 
‘twist into that sense,’ with the 
additional notion of stealth. 
In Euthyd. 295 B, the word 
means simply ‘to understand.’ 
ὑπολαμβάνεις γὰρ δήπου τι ὃ 
λέγω ; vt 


Ly 
. 


TIOAITEIAS α΄. 161 
ἂν κακουργησαις μάλιστα τὸν λόγον. Οὐδαμῶς, 
ὦ ἄριστε, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ: ἀλλὰ σαφέστερον εἰπέ, τί 
λέγεις. Hit’. οὐκ οἶσθ᾽, ἔφη, ὅτι τῶν πόλεων αἱ 
μὲν τυραννοῦνται, αἱ δὲ δημοκρατοῦνται, αἱ δὲ 
ἀριστοκρατοῦνται ; Πῶς yap οὔ ; Οὐκοῦν τοῦτο 
κρατεῖ ἐν ἑκάστῃ πόλει, τὸ ἄρχον ; Πάνυ γε. 
Τίθεται δέ γε τοὺς νόμους ἑκάστη ἡ ἀρχὴ πρὸς Ἐ 
τὸ αὑτῇ ξυμφέρον, δημοκρατία μὲν δημοκρατικούς, 
τυραννὶς δὲ τυραννικούς, καὶ αἱ ἄλλαι οὕτω" θέμεναι 


τῶν πολέων αἱ μὲν... Plato 
is fond of this triple division, 
which occurs again in his analy- 
sis of μέλος (λόγος, ἁρμονία, 
ῥυθμός) ; of justice itself (σωφρο- 
σύνη, ἀνδρεία, σοφία) ; of the city 
(χρηματιστικόψγ, ἐπικουρικόν, φυ- 
λακικόν) ; of the soul (θυμοειδές, 
φιλομαθές, φιλοχρήματον) ; and 


of the main difficulties to be 


encountered in founding the 
ideal State, Book V.; and of 
things desirable, Book IL. inizé. 
But in Book VIII. (conf. Book 
IV. fin.) we have four varieties 
of the State, degenerations from 
the Ideal, viz. the Timocratic, 
Oligarchic, Democratic, and De- 
spotic; the first of which Socrates 
limits to such constitutions as 
those of Crete and Sparta. In his 
accusation of Ctesiphon Aischines 
divides all states into three kinds. 
εὖ γὰρ ἴστε, ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, ὅτι τρεῖς 
εἰσὶ πολιτεῖαι παρὰ πᾶσιν ἀνθρώ- 
ποις τυραννὶς καὶ ὀλιγαρχία καὶ δη- 
μοκρατία. And he goes on to say 
that the former two are managed 
merely according to the fancies of 
the rulers, but the democracy by 
established law. διοικοῦνται δ᾽ αἱ 
μὲν τυραννίδες καὶ ὀλιγαρχίαι τοῖς 
τρόποις τῶν ἐφεστηκότων, αἱ δὲ 
πόλεις ai δημοκρατούμεναι τοῖς 
νόμοις τοῖς κειμένοις. Asch. in 
Ctes. ad init. 


% 


τίθεται δέ ye... Thrasymachus 
is correct in this statement as | 
long as the selfish and unjust 
have the reins of government. |/ 
But in Book IX. 590 Ὁ (ws. } 
not. ad τὸ τοῦ κρείττονος ξυμφέ- 
pov) Socrates shows that the 
best men, 2.¢. those in whose 
souls the λογιστικόν or rational 
element is master, ought to be 
masters of all the rest ; because 
as the λογιστικόν, by restraining 
the lusts and passions produces 
the best possible condition, οἵ, 
the body, when it is master, 
so the good man will not indulge 
himself when he is master in the 
state, but will set himself to 
make the whole body politic as 
healthy and efficient as possible. 
Therefore it is that he says in 
Book V. 473 D, that, until 
kings are philosophers and philo- 
sophers kings, the best state 
cannot be; for by philosopher 
he means λογιστικός, 7.6. one 
in whom the intellectual domi- 
nates the sensual, v. Introd. 
Ῥ. 19. In short, the good man 
or philosopher is unselfish, and 
has regard for the well-being 
of the whole state, rather than 
for his own. Such is Socrates’ 
answer in effect to this position 
of Thrasymachus. 
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ΠΛΑΤΩΝΟΣ 


oe ? a ae | a ’ , 3 

ἐ ἀπεφηναν τοῦτο δίκαιον τοῖς ἀρχομένοις εἶναι, 
Ν / ΄ \ ΓΑ 

τὸ σφίσι ξυμφέρον, καὶ τὸν τούτου ἐκβαίνοντα 

κολάζουσιν ὡς παρανομοῦντά τε καὶ ἀδικοῦντα. 
a? 9 3 f 9 / A ΄ 2 e / 

TOUT οὖν ἐστίν, ὦ βέλτιστε, ὃ λέγω EV aTTaTalS 


a , \ : A 
339 ταῖς πόλεσι ταὐτὸν εἷναι δίκαιον, TO τῆς καθεστη- 


if 2 a “ * Ψ , a 4 
κυίας ἀρχῆς ξυμφέρον' αὕτη δέ που κρατεῖ, ὥστε 
ξυμβαίνειν τῷ ὀρθῶς λογιζομένῳ πανταχοῦ εἷναι τὸ 


ete / x Ὁ / Ψ, 
αὐτὸ δίκαιον, τὸ τοῦ κρείττονος ξυμφέρον. 


Νῦν, ἦν 


δ᾽ ἐγώ, ἔμαθον ὃ λεγεις" εἰ δὲ ἀληθὲς ἢ μή, πειρά- 
σομαι μαθεῖν. τὸ ξυμφέρον μὲν οὖν, ὦ Θρασύμαχε, 
καὶ σὺ ἀπεκρίνω δίκαιον εἶναι καίτοι ἔμουγε ἀπη- 
᾿ψόρευες ὅπως μὴ τοῦτο ἀποκρινοίμην' πρόσεστι δὲ 
Β δὴ αὐτόθι τὸ τοῦ κρείττονος. Σ μικρά ye ἴσως, ἔφη, 


τοῦτο δίκαιον εἶναι, ἄο. So 
Sir Thomas More in his Utopia, 
Book II. of the religions in 
Utopia. ‘ Besides this the riche 
men not only by private fraud 
but also by commen lawes, do 
every day pluck and snatche 
awaye from the poore some parte 
of their daily living. So where 
as it semed before unjuste to 
recompense with unkindnesse 
* their paynes that have been 
beneficiall to the publique weale, 
now they have to this their 
wrong and unjuste dealinge 
geven the name of justice, yea 
and that by force of a law.’ 
See Xen. Mem. I, 2, 41, where 
the question is asked, τί ἐστι 
νόμος ; and the conclusion is: 
πάντα, doa ἂν τὸ κρἄάτουν τῆς 
πόλεως βουλευσάμενον ἃ χρῆ 
ποιεῖν γράψη, νόμος καλεῖται. 
And it is there shown that 
spoliation and oppression is 
often dignified by the term 
law. See also Arist. Pol. 3, 6. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἄρα τοὺς ἐλάττους δίκαιον 
ἄρχειν καὶ τοὺς πλουσίους ; ἂν 


οὖν κἀκεῖνοι ταὐτὰ ποιῶσι, καὶ 
διαρπάζωσι καὶ τὰ κτήματα ἀφαι- 
ρῶνται τοῦ πλήθους, τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ 
δίκαιον ; 

πειράσομαι μαθεῖν. Socrates 
is really anxious to arrive at 
a refutation of Thrasymachus’ 
account of justice ; therefore he 
passes over, with a bare mention, 
the objection that Thrasymachus 
has employed a word in his 
definition which he had for- 
bidden Socrates to use; w.8&. 
336, D. And he likewise passes 
over Thrasymachus’ reply, that 
he added to this word the 
qualification τοῦ κρείττονος. His 
desire is expressed in 346 A in 
the words ἵνα τι καὶ περαίνωμεν, 
‘let us get to some conclusion 
or other’ ; and so below here he 


uses the imperative verbal, ὅτε. 


τοῦτο σκεπτέον, εἰ ἀληθῆ λέγεις, 
δῆλον. 

αὐτόθι, ‘in this (latter) place,’ 
‘in your later definition.’ 

/ ‘ . 

σμικρά γε ἴσως, “ἃ slight 
qualification, I suppose.’ tows 
sarcastically. ° 
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| προσθήκη. Οὔπω δῆλον οὐδ᾽ εἰ μεγάλη: ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι 
| μὲν τοῦτο σκεπτέον εἰ ἀληθῆ λέγεις, δῆλον. ἐπειδὴ 
N f 7 5 sS 3 \ e a \ 4 

yap ξυμφέρον γέ τι εἶναι καὶ ἐγὼ ὁμολογῶ TO δί- 
καίον, σὺ δὲ προστίθης καὶ αὐτὸ φὴς εἶναι TE τοῦ 
κρείττονος, ἐγὼ δὲ ἀγνοῶ, σκεπτέον δή. Σκόπει, 
By 

Epy. 

‘ CAP. XIII. 


aA o> 9 5 5. ἀπ Maes , ᾿ iia? 9 a 
Ταῦτ᾽ ἔσται, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ. Kat μοι εἰπέ' οὐ καὶ 
, 7 a » / \ 5 
πείθεσθαι μέντοι τοῖς ἄρχουσι δίκαιον φὴς εἶναι ; 
5) U4 Nee) / ih 2 ΟΕ ΝΝ 
Eyoye. Πότερον δὲ ἀναμάρτητοί εἰσιν οἱ ἄρχοντες ¢ 
a 4 7 Ἃ ONO, \ a 
ἐν ταῖς πόλεσιν ἑκάσταις ἢ οἷοί TL καὶ ἁμαρτεῖν ; 


΄ / na d la) 
Ilavtws που, ἔφη, οἷοί Te καὶ ἁμαρτεῖν. 


Οὐκοῦν 


3 A / 7 \ \ 3 A 7 
ἐπίχειρουντες νόμους τιθέναι τοὺς μὲν ὀρθῶς τιθέασι, 


τοὺς δέ τινας οὐκ ὀρθῶς ; Οἶμαι ἔγωγε. 


οὕπω δῆλον... ‘It may be an 
important one for all I know.’ 
οὐδέ, ‘not even,’ implying that 
it may very well be an important 
addition. 

ξυμφέρον γέ τι...-ὁμολογῶ. The 
first piece of positive statement 
which Socrates has admitted in 
this argument. He allows jus- 
tice to be ‘advantageous.’ ξυμ- 
φέρον τι is not more than a 
quality of justice. It is no 
definition, but. merely one of 
the aspects of justice. 

σκεπτέον dy. We have had 
three statements to which this 
is the conclusion ; 64 being the 
particle which marks the final 
stage of an argument. v.s. not. 
ad περὶ τάλλα, Ch. VII. and 
Ch. 11. init. καὶ δὴ καί. 


Cu. XIII.—But often, Thrasy- 

machus, the Stronger make 

laws, in their tanorance, to their 

own disadvantage; and is that 
Justice ? 


To δὲ 


ov καὶ πείθεσθαι... ‘Was it 
not this very obedience?...’ καί 
emphatic as above, Ch. X. init. 
μέντοι marks the opening of an 
objection; as we might say, 
‘ Now was it not this very obe- 
dience’; but its adversative 
sense is not concentrated ‘here 
upon the particular sentence, 
and is therefore not so clearly 
marked as usual. vs. not. ad 
Cap. V. καὶ μέντοι. 

ἢ οἷοί τι καὶ ἁμαρτεῖν. The 
Jatter alternative is generally 
that imtended to be accepted. 
v. infr. Ch. XV. 342 Β. ἢ οὔτε 
αὑτῆς οὔτε ἄλλης, &c. And Ch. 
XXII. fin. πότερον ἢ κρείττων 
πόλις...τὴν δύναμιν ταύτην ἕξει 
ἢ ἀνάγκη αὐτῇ μετὰ δικαιοσύνης ; 

τὸ δὲ ὀρθῶς ἄρα... ‘And by 
rightly we are to understand 


. enactments to their own advan-: 


tage, are we not?’ dpa, ‘as it 
seems’; dpa, ‘as it seems,’ 
with the addition of an empha- 
sized interrogation, v.s. note, 


184 ΠΛΑΤΩ͂ΝΟΣ 
ὀρθῶς dpa τὸ τὰ ξυμφέροντά ἐστι τίθεσθαι ἑαυτοῖς, 
τὸ δὲ μὴ ὀρθῶς ἀξύμφορα ; ἢ πῶς λέγεις ; Οὕτως. 
“A δ᾽ ἂν θῶνται, ποιητέον τοῖς ἀρχομένοις, καὶ τοῦτό 
ἐστι τὸ δίκαιον ; Il@s yap οὔ ; Οὐ μόνον ἄρα δί- 
Ῥκαιόν ἐστι κατὰ τὸν σὸν λόγον τὸ τοῦ κρείττονος 
ξυμφέρον ποιεῖν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοὐναντίον τὸ μὴ ξυμφέ- 
pov. TT’ λέγεις σύ; ἔφη. “A σὺ λέγεις, ἔμοιγε 
δοκῶ" σκοπῶμεν δὲ βέλτιον. οὐχ ὡμολόγηται τοὺς 
ἄρχοντας τοῖς ἀρχομένοις προστάττοντας 
ἄττα ἐνίοτε διαμαρτάνειν τοῦ ἑαυτοῖς βελτίστου, 
δ᾽ ἂν προστάττωσιν οἱ ἄρχοντες, δίκαιον εἶναι 
τοῖς ἀρχομένοις ποιεῖν ; ταῦτ᾽ οὐχ ὡμολόγηται ; 
Ε Οἶμαι ἔγωγε, ἔφη. Οἴου τοίνυν, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, καὶ τὸ 
ἀξύμφορα ποιεῖν τοῖς ἄρχουσί τε καὶ κρείττοσι 
δίκαιον εἶναι ὡμολογῆσθαί σοι, ὅταν οἱ μὲν ἄρ- 


ποιεῖν 


NOVTES ἄκοντες κακὰ αὑτοῖς προστάττωσι, τοῖς δὲ 
7 3 La wn al ἃ A / 
δίκαιον εἶναι φῇς TavTa ποιεῖν, ἃ ἐκεῖνοι προσέ- 


before in Polemarchus’ case. 
See supr. Ch. VIII. ad med. 
where Socrates points out that 
a person may injure a friend 
through believing him to be an 
enemy, just as here he is about 
to show that legislators may 
harm themselves through legis- 
lation intended for their own 
benefit. 


\\page 108. It is noticeable how 
\| very careful Socrates is to define 
| all his terms with strictness: 


the reason being that he has to 
deal with a*sophist, who would 
|| think nothing of obstructing 
,| the argument “by a mere logo- 
τῇ whilst Socrates is anxious 


to get to a conclusion. 
ἃ δ᾽ ἂν θῶνται. The subjunc- 


tive is used to express the 
indefinite nature of the law- 
making, which depends merely 
upon the will and present feeling 
of the legislators ; as Aischines 
_ expresses it, τοῖς τρόποις τῶν 
ἐφεστηκότων. v.s. not, ad τῶν 
πολέων αἱ μέν. 

τί λέγεις σύ; Thrasymachus 
is taken by surprise ; he does 
not see to the end of Socrates’ 
argument at present. ‘This 
argument has been employed 


τοῖς δὲ δίκαιον εἶναι φῇς. If 
we punctuate as in the text it 
would seem better to read φής, 
and look upon this Clause as not 
dependent upon ὅταν in the 
preceding one, but added as an 
after thought, repeating one of 
the premisses. Stallb. places 
only a comma at προσέταξαν, 
but the question ἄρα τότε, &c., 
cannot follow in the same sen- 
tence as the imperative οἴου. 
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iS iy ’ Ὁ , 7 9 
ταξαν' apa τότε, ὦ σοφώτατε Θρασύμαχε, οὐκ 
A 7 > 
ἀναγκαῖον συμβαίνειν αὐτὸ οὑτωσὶ δίκαιον εἶναι 
A 3 A \ a 
ποιεῖν, τοὐναντίον ἢ ὃ σὺ λέγεις ; TO γὰρ TOU 
ψ ; ’ὔ ex 
κρείττονος ἀξύμφορον δήπου προστάττεται τοῖς 
A N y 3 € 
ἥττοσι ποιεῖν. Ναὶ pa Ai’, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες, 0340 
7 ITM, 4 3 V4 
Πολέμαρχος, σαφέστατά ye. Ἐὰν σύ y¥, edn, 
A ς A VA \ 
αὐτῷ μαρτυρήσῃς, ὁ Κλειτοφῶν ὑπολαβών. Kat 
aA 3 Ν ΄ 
τί, ἔφη, δεῖταί μάρτυρος ; αὐτὸς γὰρ Θρασύμαχος 
A e “Ὁ \ 
ὁμολογεῖ TOUS μὲν ἄρχοντας ἐνίοτε ἑαυτοῖς κακὰ 
la) / 53 aA 
προστάττειν, τοῖς δὲ ἀρχομένοις δίκαιον εἰναι ταῦτα 
A \ \ \ , an 5 7 
ποιεῖν. To yap τὰ κελευόμενα ποιεῖν, ὦ 1]ολεέ- 
μαρχε, ὑπὸ τῶν ἀρχοντων δίκαιον εἶναι ἔθετο 
\ ‘ a a 5 
Θρασύμαχος. Kai yap τὸ τοῦ κρεΐττονος, ὦ Κλει- 
a Σ ὗς 3 y A 
τοφῶν, ξυμφέρον δίκαιον εἶναι ἔθετο. ταῦτα δὲΒ 
, / 5 
ἀμφότερα θέμενος ὡμολόγησεν av ἐνίοτε τοὺς κρείτ- 
an 7) WZ 
τους τὰ αὑτοῖς ἀξύμφορα κελεύειν τοὺς ἥττους 
τε καὶ ἀρχομένους ποιεῖν. ἐκ δὲ τούτων τῶν 
e an +Q\ a ἃ a ΄ 
ὁμολογιῶν οὐδὲν μᾶλλον τὸ τοῦ κρείττονος ἕυμ- 
; 3 δ SS \ I ᾿ 
φέρον δίκαιον ἂν εἴη ἢ τὸ μὴ ξυμφέρον. "ADDN, 
ἔφη ὁ Κλειτοφῶν, τὸ τοῦ κρείττονος ξυμφέρον 
ἃ ω id { A r 
ἔλεγεν ὃ ἡγοῖτο ὃ κρείττων αὑτῷ ξυμφέρειν" τοῦτο 
ποιητέον εἶναι τῷ ἥττονι, καὶ τὸ δίκαιον τοῦτο 
, 9 27 A @ 
ἐτίθετο. ᾿Αλλ᾽ οὐχ οὕτως, ἢ δ᾽ ὃς ὁ Πολέμαρχος, 
ὑπολαβών. υ.8. not. ad ταύτῃ 
ὑπολ. Cap. XII. med. This is 
a piece of raillery on Cleito- 
phon’s part ; Polemarchus chim- 
ing in as though there were an 
end of the discussion to which 


he himself has contributed 
nothing. | 


And, thirdly, λέγειν is used in 
the same sense, XIV. znzt.; and 
in Ch. XV. ποτέρως λέγεις τὸν 
dpxovta τε, &e. For another 
sense of λέγω see Ch. IV. note, 
with which compare Cicero, 
Cato Major, vi. 16. ‘Nihil 
igitur afferunt, quiin re gerenda 


τὸ TOU κρείττ. ἔλεγεν... ἔλεγεν 
here is ‘meant,’ not ‘said’; for 
if it were the latter, the sense 
would require εἶναι before 7%. 


And Polemarchus is quite right- 


in the point of fact, viz. that 
Thrasymachus did not say so. 


versarl senectutem negant,’ 7.6. 
‘they say nothing to the point.’ 
τοῦτο ποιητέον, &e. ‘This 
he meant was to be done by 
the inferior, and he meant to 
define (ἐτίθετο) justice thus.’ 
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Ὁ ἐλέγετο. Οὐδέν, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ὦ Πολέμαρχε, διαφέρει, 
ἀλλ᾽ εἰ νῦν οὕτω λέγει Θρασύμαχος, οὕτως αὐτοῦ 


ἀποδεχώμεθα. 


CAP. XIV. 


5 7 7 A 5 A / 
Kal μοι εἰπέ, ὦ Θρασύμαχε τουτο ἣν ὃ ἐβούλου 
λέγειν τὸ δίκαιον, τὸ τοῦ κρείττονος ξυμφέρον δόρει ν 


εἶναι τῷ κρείττονι, ἐάν τε ξυμφέρῃ ἐάν τε μή; « 
σε φῶμεν λέγειν ; “Ηκιστώ γ᾽, ἔφη: GNA κρεί 
με οἴει καλεῖν τον ἐξαμαρτάνοντα, ὅταν ἐξαμαρτ 
"Eywye, εἶπον, @unv σε τοῦτο λέγειν, ὅτε τοὺς ἄρ- 
οὐκ ἀναμαρτήτους εἶναι, 
Συκοφάντης γὰρ εἶ, ἔφη, ὦ 


ν la 
YOVTAS ὡμολόγεις 
Dre καὶ ἐξαμαρτάνειν. 


ἀποδεχώμεθα αὐτοῦ, V.s. Nol. 
ad Cap. ΧΙ. ὡς οὐκ ἀποδέξομαί 
σου. And see Parmenides, 128 E. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀποδέχομαι...καὶ ἡγοῦμαι 
ὡς λέγεις ἔχειν. Wecan render 
here ‘ Let us take him so,’ 7.6. 
‘So let us understand him.’ 
During this discussion Thrasy- 
machus has been at a loss for 
an answer, and is elaborating a 
reply, when Cleitophon, who 
seems to lean rather to Thrasy- 
machus’ side, saves him from 
immediate confusion by the 
different reading of his defi- 
nition. 


Cu. XIV.— Thrasymachus shows 

that one who legislates against 

his advantage cannot be termed 
the Stronger when he does so. 


φῶμεν. For this subjunctive 
v.8. not. ad ᾿ μὴ ἀποκοίνωμαι, 
337 B. 


κρειττω με οἴει. ‘Do you 
think I call a man who makes 


Mrs 


ἀλλὰ 


a mistake the Stronger when he 
makes a mistake?’ This delicate 
distinction can be upheld in 
theory ; but in practical legis- 
lation the result does not arise 
from the intention of the legis- 


lator, but from the actual 
legislation. It is to no purpose 
to uphold, as Thrasymachus 
does, that cases of bad legis- 


lation are to be left out of the 
question ; because it is the sum 
total of all upon which the 
estimate of a man’s powers is 
founded. It has been said, ‘the 
best general is he who makes 
fewest mistakes’; as Thrasy- 
machus would phrase it, ‘ who 
is oftenest a general’; but we 
can see in such a case that, 
regarding the total result, the 
office and. the man are insepar- 
able. 

Συκοφάντης. Below, Ch, XV. 
init. we have Socrates’ reading 
of this expression. οἴει με ἐξ 
ἐπιβουλῆς ἐν τοῖς λόγοις κακουρ- 
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mo UN 3 7, 3 ; a 
ἐπεὶ αὐτίκα ἰατρον καλεῖς 
τὰ περὶ τοὺς peavauias κατ᾽ 
αὐτὸ τοῦτο ὃ ἐξαμαρτάνει ; ; ἢ λογιστικόν, ὃς ἂν ἐν 
λογισμῷ τ τότε ὅταν ἁμαρτάνῃ, κατὰ ταύ- 
ig τὴν FEED > ; ἀλλ᾽, οἶμαι, λέγομεν τῷ ῥήματι 
οὕτως, ὅτι ὁ ἰατρὸς μὰς καὶ ὁ λογιστής ἐξή- 
\ 3 3 ps 1 
papre καὶ ὁ γραμματιστής: τὸ δ᾽, οἶμαι, ἕκαστος 
τούτων, καθ᾽ ὅσον τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν ὃ προσαγορεύομεν 
αὐτόν, οὐδέποτε Be ΤΟ δ ὥστε κατὰ τὸν ἀκριβῆ 
λόγον, ἐπειδὴ καὶ σὺ ἀκριβολογεῖ, οὐδεὶς τῶν δη- 
μιουργῶν ἁμαρτάνει. ἐπιλιπούσης γὰρ ἐπιστήμης 
ς ᾽ Ὁ 
ὁ ἁμαρτάνων ἁμαρτάνει, ἐν ᾧ οὐκ ἔστι δημιουργός" 
σ΄ N \ \ ἋΟ Y4 3 \ 
ὥστε δημιουργὸς ἢ σοφὸς ἢ ἄρχων οὐδεὶς ἁμαρτάνει 
/ “ BY 5 J x & 5. N of Ψ € 
τότε ὁτῶν ἄρχων ἢ, ἀλλὰ πᾶς Ὑ ἂν εἴποι, OTL O 
Ξ ᾿ id ,ὔ A Ss 
ἰατρὸς ἥμαρτε καὶ ὁ ἄρχων ἥμαρτε. τοιοῦτον οὖν 
δ, Wane SN nee τ A δὲ 3 / θ ; \ 
ἡ σοι καὶ ἐμὲ ὑπόλαβε νῦν δὴ ἀποκρίνεσθαι τὸ 
a 4 7 δὴ , 
δὲ ἀκοιβέστατον ἐκεῖνο τυγχάνει ὄν, τὸν ἄρχοντα, 


καθ᾽ ὅσον ἄρχων ἐστί, μὴ ἁμαρτάνειν, μὴ ἁμαρτά- 841 


voyvTa δὲ τὸ αὑτῷ βέλτιστον τίθεσθαι, τοῦτο δὲ 


γοῦντά σε ἐρέσθαι ws ἡρόμην; τούτων γε οὐδενὸς, ὃν ὑπεύθυνος 
ἐξ ἐπιβούλης is the point wherein ἦν, ἀλλ’ ἐφ’ οἷς ἐπέδωκα, ὦ 


lies the συκοφαντία : ‘making a 
false representation on purpose.’ 
So Demosthenes accuses Aischi- 
nes of συκοφαντία, in that 
fEschines accused him of re- 
ceiving commendation from 
Ctesiphon when in office and 
for the mere discharge of the 
duties of his office, whilst, 
Demosthenes implies, Aischines 
knew very well that the com- 

I was elicited by the 
ain moneys, separate 
from the official 
e Dem. de Cor. 264, 
ς συκοφαντῶν, ὅτι 
TOTE ὧν ἐπέδωκα 
ἐπήνεσεν αὐτόν, 
θυνὸον ὄντα, Οὐ περὶ 


συκοφάντα. 

αὐτίκα. 
ut statim exemplum afferam’ 
Stallb. 2 Do you call a ple: 
siclan, now,.. 

λέγομεν τῷ ματα Cf. Huthy- 
demus, 304 E. οὑτωσὶ γάρ πως 
καὶ εἶπε τοῖς ὀνόμασι. λέγω here 
IS “10.880, ποὺ “ἴ0 mean,’ 
ῥήματι is added to make this 
clear; but should be omitted 
in translation, and λέγομεν em- 
phasized. ‘We say the physician 
hag made a mistake, whereas he 
cannot make a mistake as a 
physician.’ ἀλλά here may be 
translated as ‘yet’ ;and so below, 
ἀλλὰ πᾶς γ᾽ ἂν εἴποι, ‘yet it 
would be commonly said.’ 


‘Ne longe abeam 


-- 
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Beer. 1. , Ἐπ ύτν , ae 
τῷ ἀρχομένῳ ποιητέον. ὥστε, ὅπερ ἐξ ἀρχῆς Ereyov, 
/ 7 \ a ray ἐν 
δίκαιον λέγω τὸ τοῦ κρείττονος ποιεῖν συμφέρον. ὁ 


CAP. XV. 

Εἶεν, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ὦ Θρασύμαχε: δοκῶ σοι συκο- 
,parvrew ; Τ]άνυ μὲν οὖν, ἔφη. Οἴει γάρ με ἐξ ἐπι- 
βουλῆς ἐν τοῖς λόγοις κακουργοῦντά σε ἐρέσθαι ὡς 
ἠρόμην; Ed μὲν οὖν οἶδα, ἔφη" καὶ οὐδέν γέ σοι 
Β΄ πλέον ἔσται' οὔτε γὰρ ἄν με λάθοις κακουργῶν, οὔτε 
᾿ μὴ λαθὼν βιάσασθαι τῷ λόγῳ δύναιο. Οὐδέ γ᾽ ἂν 
ἐπιχειρήσαιμι, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ὦ μακάριε. ἀλλ᾽ ἵνα μὴ 
αὖθίς ἡμῖν τοιοῦτον ἐγγένηται, διόρισαι, ποτέρως 
λέγεις τὸν ἄρχοντά τε καὶ τὸν κρείττονα, τὸν ὡς 
ἔπος εἰπεῖν ἢ τὸν ἀκριβεῖ λόγῳ, ὃν νῦν δὴ ἔλεγες, οὗ 
ὄντος δίκαιον ἔσται τῷ 


[ 
Ι, 


‘Yeonfutation here: he does not 


A J, , 
τὸ ξυμφέρον κρείττονος 


Ψ a \ A 
NTTOVLE ποίειν. Tov τῷ 
Cu. XV.—But, Thrasymachus, 
all the arts and sciences have 
regard to the interest of those to 
whom they minister, to the in- 
terest, that is, of the Weaker. 


SocrATES shifts his line of 


| prove the fallacy of Thrasy- 


᾿ 
f 
a 


machus’ point, that the legis- 
lator, as a legislator, cannot err. 


- And he refrains for this reason. 


He is about to employ Thrasy- 
machus’ own words on this point 
to confute him farther on. See 
Ch, XVII. 345 C, where Thrasy- 
machus is shown to have first 
demanded that the shepherd, or 
ruler, be considered only gnd 
entirely as a shepherd, or ruler ; 
and afterwards to have employed 
the term shepherd, or ruler, as 
one who keeps sheep, or rules 
a people, for his own-profit. 


ἀκριβεστάτῳ, ἔφη, λόγῳ 


οὐδεν γέ σοι πλέον ἔσται. “1: 
will be no advantage to you.’ 
See Euthydemus, 288 E: οὐδὲν 
πλέον, οὐδ᾽ εἰ ἄνευ πραγμάτων 
καὶ τοῦ ὀρύττειν τὴν γῆν τὸ πᾶν» 
ἡμῖν χρυσίον γένοιτο. And see 
below here, Ch. XXI.; also in 
Ch. XVI. we have the converse 
phrase: δίκαιος ἀνὴρ ἀδίκου παν- 
ταχοῦ ἔλαττον ἔχει. 

οὔτε μὴ λαθών, ἄο. “ΝΟΥ͂, if 
you are detected [lit. fail to 
escape notice], will you be able 
to force me in the argument.’ 
There is an alternative between 
the employment of fraud and 
force, as in Book II. 3... λέγειν 
τε ἱκανῷ ὄντι πρὸς τὸ 
καὶ βιάσασθαι ὅσα ἂν 

ὅν. Keeping the 
ing of ἔλεγες as abe 
ὅν must refer to 
λόγῳ. 
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ἄρχοντα ὄντα' πρὸς ταῦτω κακούργει καὶ συκο- 
φάγτει, εἴ τι δύνασαι: οὐδέν σου παρίεμαι' ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐ μὴ οἷός T ἧς. Οἴει γὰρ ἄν με, εἶπον, οὕτω C 
μανῆναι, ὥστε ξυρεῖν ἐπιχειρεῖν λέοντα καὶ συκο- 
aA a) a 3 / 
φαντεῖν Θρασύμαχον ; Νῦν γοῦν, ἔφη, ἐπεχείρησας, 
δὲ N\ \ A NO 5) δ᾽ 3 7 an 7 
οὐδὲν WV καὶ ταῦτα. ην, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, τῶν τοιούτων. 
ay? 52 δι SoG CaN Ee I 18 λέ ἢ ’ aS " 
ἀλλ᾽ εἰπέ μοι' ὁ τῷ ἀκριβεῖ λόγῳ ἰατρὸς, ὃν ἄρτι 
VA δ a f ᾿ 
ἔλεγες, πότερον χρηματιστής ἐστιν ἢ τῶν καμνόντων 


i 
θεραπευτής ; 


Τῶν καμνόντων, ἔφη, θεραπευτής. 


οὐδέν σου παρίεμαι, ‘I do πο 

try to get anything conceded Ὁ 

you.” Prof. Camnpbell supplies 
two instances of this use from 
the Laws, 742 B, ἰδιώτῃ δὲ ἂν 
ἄρα ποτὲ ἀνάγκη τις γίγνηται 
ἀποδημεῖν, παρέμενος μὲν τοὺς 
ἄρχοντας ἀποδημείτω. And below 


951 Α. 
ὥστε ἕξυρεῖν... παροιμία ἐπὶ 
τῶν Kal ἑαυτῶν τι ἢ ἀδύνατα 


ποιεῖν ἐπιχειρούντων λεγομένη. 
Schol. 

νῦν γοῦν, &. ‘At any rate 
you made the attempt just now, 
and failed for all that.’ We 
find the expression καὶ ταῦτα 
thrown in without regard to the 
construction, with this meaning 
of ‘besides’ or ‘and yet’ ; 6.9. 
Xen. Anab. 2, 4, 15. Μένωνα 
δὲ οὐκ ἐζήτει, καὶ ταῦτα παρ' 
᾿Αριαίον ὧν τοῦ Μένωνος ἕένου. 
See also Rep. Book IV. init. 
Nal, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγὼ, καὶ ταῦτά γε 
ἐπισίτιοι. Also Kuthydemus, 
288 A. καὶ ταῦτα οὑτωσὶ θαυ- 
μαστῆς οὔσης (τέχνης) εἰς ἀκρι- 
βείαν λόγων. infr. 2909 Ὁ. Οὐκ- 


ob καὶ χρυσίον ἀγαθόν ; : Πάνυ, 
τ καὶ ταῦτά γε πολὺ, ἔφη. Simi- 
re ede καὶ τάδε; Soph. O, T. 


καὶ τάδ᾽ οὔτις ἄλλος ἦν 


\ ’ Ν A 9) 3 Ν 9 
καὶ λέγε τὸν τῷ ὄντι ἰατρὸν ὄντα. 


Τί δὲ κυβερνή- 


ἢ 39 


γὼ ᾿π᾿’ ἐμαυτῷ τάσδ᾽ ἄρας 

ὁ προστιθείς. 
In this example τάδε has been 
explained as an accusativus pen- | 
dens, in the others ταῦτα is | 
rather an accusative of respect, | 
or adverbial accusative. 

πότερον XpnuatioTys... At | 
this point Socrates begins to | 
introduce the consideration that | 
a physician, as a physician, has | 
no regard for money, ζ.6. for his | 
own interests, and that, by ana- | 
logy of the arts, a ruler must, 
as a ruler, have regard to the 
interests of the ruled. Hence 


the injunction, λέγε τὸν τῷ ὄντι 


ἰατρὸν ὄντας His next point is 
that the arts, in so far as they 
require anything, require it in 
order to render them more 
efficient, that they may be per- 
fect in themselves (τέλεαι), and 
self-sufficient (αὐταρκεῖς) ; where- 
as both that with which, and 
that upon which, they are exer- 
cised, require their assistance, 
and perhaps the assistance of 
much else besides. Governing, 
therefore, being an art, looks 
to the benefit of the governed, 
and in itself should be self- 
sufficient, and should not require 
recompense from the governed. 
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ς 3 A a 7 3 \ \ 
TNS; ὁ ὀρθῶς κυβερνήτης ναυτῶν ἄρχων ἐστὶν ἢ 
Ὁ ναύτης ; Ναυτῶν ἄρχων. Οὐδέν, οἶμαι, τοῦτο ὑπο- 
J “ a > a oh »>Q>. 9 \ f 
λογιστέον, OTL πλεῖ ἐν TH νηΐ, οὐδ᾽ ἐστὶ KANTEOS 
Uf nq an 
ναύτης" οὐ yap κατὰ TO πλεῖν κυβερνήτης καλεῖται, 
3 \ A ἴω ἴω 
ἀλλὰ κατὰ τὴν τέχνην καὶ τὴν τῶν ναυτῶν ἀρχήν. 
9 los n 
Αληθῆ, ἔφη. Οὐκοῦν ἑκάστῳ τούτων ἔστι τι 
7) , 2 whe 7, 5 9. ΝΣ 
ξυμφέρον ; Πάνυ γε. Οὐ καὶ ἡ τέχνη, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, 
3 Ν 7 (ἃ 3 \ A Ν ἕξ 7 ᾿ ς ,ὔ τ 
ἐπὶ τούτῳ πέφυκεν, ἐπὶ τῷ τὸ ξυμφέρον ἐκάστῳ 
a \ 3 / ’ \ ΄ By uy ? 
ζητεῖν τε καὶ ἐκπορίζειν; Ἐπὶ τούτῳ, ἔφη. “Ap 
icy Nia ue J Ἶ n A cy 7 5, 
οὖν καὶ ἐκάστῃ τῶν τεχνῶν ἔστι τι ξυμφέρον ἄλλο 
A 3 A a A 
Ei) ὅ τι μάλιστα τελέαν εἶναι; Πῶς τοῦτο ἐρωτᾷς ; 
¢/ » b) 2 7 ” 9 ὑπ a 7 
Ὥσπερ, ἔφην ἐγώ, εἴ με ἔροιο, εἰ ἐξαρκεῖ σώματι 
Ψ Ἃ τὰ 3 cf 
εἶναι σώματι ἢ προσδεϊταί τινος, εἴποιμ᾽ ἂν OTL 
ὁ ὀρθῶς κυβ. ... ἄρχων. Ashort But every art (ἑκάστῃ τῶν τεχ- 
digression upon the meaning of νῶν) is sufficient in itself, 
κυβερνήτης. His duties as cap- requires no external aid, and 
tain (ναυτῶν ἄρχων) and as the only aims at being as perfect 
person responsible for the safe as possible by enlarging its 
conduct of the ship (κυβερνήτη5) — sphere of action. 7 
form his real business; his πῶς τοῦτο ἐρωτᾷς; ‘What 


duties as a sailor, and the fact do you refer to?’ or ‘ How am 
of his sailing in the vessel are I to understand your question ?’ 


incidental. v. infr. fin. ὃ kuBep- The question is worded in such 
νήτης ὃ ἀκριβὴς ναυτῶν εἶναι a manner that it does not convey 
ἄρχων, ἀλλ᾽ ov vauvThs. a definite meaning to Thrasy- 


οὐκοῦν ἑκάστῳ τούτων... ἄρ᾽ οὖν | machus. 

ἑκάστῃ τῶν τεχνῶν. These two εἴ με ἔροιο... Socrates’ fond- 
questions must be connected ἢ ness for the dialectical method 
the argument: they form an | causes him to cast even his 
antithesis; and whilst the | illustration in the form of 
answer to the first is ‘yes,’ | question and answer. 

the answer to the second, if ἐξαρκεῖ. The corresponding 
Thrasymachus understood the adjective is αὐταρκής, self-suf- 
question, would be ‘no.’ See ficient, that which has not to 
below, οὕτως φαίνεται, and the depend upon external resources 
question answered in those and external aid. The origin 
words. Every person who ex- οἵ justice itself is said (Book II. | 
ercises an art (ἑκάστῳ τούτων) 358 E) by Glaucon to lie in 
receives a reward or payment the fact that some men, being 
(ξυμφέρον) in return, in order naturally unable to defend them- 
that he may be supported and selves, combine together to bring 
kept in a state of efficiency to about an arrangement which 
discharge the duties of his art. shall insure their not being ill- 
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5 


σκευάσθη ἡ τέχνη. ἢ 
οὕτω λέγων, ἢ οὔ ; 


ὑτάρκεις, they require 
Aristotle 
Plato’s steps thus : 
ικὸν δίκαιον. τοῦτο 
ὶ κοινωνῶν βίου πρὸς 
τάρκειαν. Hth. Nic, 
Oi Again in Book II. 
origin of the city itself is 
to lie in men being not 
aprels, but requiring each 
er’s assistance in daily life. 
νεται τοίνυν πόλις ἐπείδη τυγ- 
JEL ἡμῶν ἕκαστος οὐκ αὐτάρκης, 
πολλῶν evdens. Aristotle 
ces happiness in the same 
y that Plato places the 


else in human life have 
Ὁ happiness as their aim, 
itself is αὐταρκῆς, or 
Bacient. See Nic. Eth. 
: τὸ γὰρ τέλειον ἀγαθὸν 
s εἶναι δοκεῖ, Similarly 
Republic, Book III. 387 
le noble man (ἐπιεικὴς ἀνήρ) 
thas no fear of death is 
ns: 6 τοιοῦτος μάλιστα 
αὑτῷ αὐταρκηὴς πρὸς τὸ εὖ 
αὶ διαφερόντως τῶν ἄλλων 
ἑτέρου προσδεῖται, But 
rely SO; see Ch. IV. 
ἐπιεικής πάνυ TL ῥᾳδίως 
πενίας ἐνέγκοι. Simi- 


, because whilst all 


τέχνη ἐστὶν ἡ ἰατρικὴ νῦν εὑρημένη, ὅ ὅτι Sted: 
| πονηρὸν καὶ οὐκ περ κε αὐτῷ τοιούτῳ εἶναι. τούτῳ 
| οὖν ὅπως ἐκπορίξῃ τὰ ππ ἐπὶ τούτῳ te | 


ὀρθῶς σοι δοκῶ, ἔφην, ὦ ΗΝ 
᾿Ορθῶς, ἔφη. 


ἡ ἰατρική ἐστι πονηρά, ἢ ἄλλη τις τέχνη ἌΝ 


‘perfect human character stands 
in need of a few relations and 
friends, and therefore in Books 
10, 7, 4, he speaks of perfect 
αὐτάρκεια as having rather a 
mental than a social and physi- 
cal import. Ἥ τε λεγομένη 
αὐτάρκεια περὶ τὴν , θεωρητικὴν 
μάλιστ᾽ ἂν εἴη ; 8 τῶν μὲν γὰρ- 
πρὸς τὸ ζῆν ἀναγκαίων καὶ σόφος 
καὶ δίκαιος καὶ οἱ λοιποὶ δέονται. 

ἢ ὀρθῶς... εἰπεῖν οὕτω λέγων. 
0.8. Chi Vis oni. τί φῇς τὸν 
Σιμωνίδην λέγοντα ὀρθῶς λέγειν 
περὶ δικαιοσύνης : 

αὐτὴ ἢ ae Here the 
original question is be 
ἄρ᾽ οὖν καὶ ἑκάστῃ τῶν τεχνῶν.. 
Thrasymachus having been en- 
lightened. 

ἔσθ᾽ ὅ τι προσδεῖται. See mfr. 
346 D: ἔσθ᾽ ὅ τι ὠφελεῖται ὁ 
δημιουργὸς ἀπὸ τῆς τέχνης ; And 
Ch. XXIII. μη. : ἔσθ᾽ ὅτῳ ἂν 
ἄλλῳ ἴδοις ἢ ὀφθαλμοῖς; Also 
the particle ὅτι combines very 
readily with such words as ἐστί, 
οἶδα, δῆλον, to emphasize either 
a statement or a question. So 
ἔστιν ἵνα, ἔστιν ov, ovK ἔστιν 
ὅπως, OVK οἷδα ὅπως“. 

ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς, ‘over and above 
them.’ The force of ἐπί here 
must not be overlooked. The 
meaning is that on account of 
this dependence (διὰ ταῦτα) 
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τέχνης τῆς TO ξυμφέρον eis ταῦτα σκεψομένης τε ᾿ 


ΠΛΆΤΩΝΟΣ 


Sie κ 
ee SS 


καὶ ἐκποριξούσης ; ἄρα καὶ ἐν αὐτῇ τῇ τέχνῃ ἔνι 
τις πονηρία, καὶ δεῖ ἑκάστῃ τέχνῃ ἄλλης τέχνης, 
ἐν αὐτῇ τὸ ξυμφέρον σκέψεται, καὶ τῇ o KOT OU NET 
ἑτέρας αὖ τοιαύτης, Kal TOUT ἔστιν ἀπέραντον ; ἢ 4 


A \ 3 ΡΝ 

Βαὐτὴ αὑτῇ τὸ ξυμφέρον σκέψεται; ἢ οὔτε αὑτῆς — 
/ σι a ht A 

οὔτε ἄλλης προσδεῖται ἐπὶ τὴν αὑτῆς πονηρίαν TO 
ἐκ an ey i } 
ξυμφέρον σκοπεῖν" οὔτε yap πονηρία οὔτε ἁμαρτία ~ 


there is a further consideration, 
viz. the art which attends to 
the eye and ear. αὐτοῖς then 
refers to the eye and ear ; whilst 
τῆς τὸ & ὅσο. below will mean 
‘an art which looks out and 
provides that which is to the 
advantage (of the eye and ear) 
for these purposes,’ viz. sight 
and hearing (els ταῦτα). 

καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν ἀπέραντον, ‘and 
does this go on for ever?’ ‘ad 
infinitum ?’ 

ἢ αὐτὴ αὐτῇ... Che latter 
alternative, as usual in these 


be’ accepted. vs. Ch. XITI. 


init.: πότερον δὲ ἀναμάρτητοί 


ἑκάσταις ἢ οἷοί τι καὶ ἁμαρτεῖν. 


And see Meno. 


αὐτὰς εἶναι, τῷ μελίττας εἶναι ; 
ἢ τούτῳ μὲν οὐδὲν διαφέρουσιν, 
ἄλλω δέτῳ ; 

! οὔτε αὑτῆς... ‘Not only is 
(the art independent of other 
;arts, but it is also independent 
of assistance from itself.’ This 
| proposition is not true in its 
| latter clause. An art, as prac- 
᾿ tised upon its objects, does not 
gain assistance from other arts 
directly ; although indirectly 
many arts contribute to the 
improvement of one, ¢.g. micro- 
scopy to surgery. See Sir John 
Lubbock’s address to the British 


/ 


| improvements,—vires 


'/to Plato’s instance, an old doctor — 
| is, broadly speaking, better than , 
| a young one. 
longer dilemmas, is intended to | 
‘\will be found to create a diffi- 
culty later on, 
εἰσιν of ἄρχοντες ἐν ταῖς πόλεσιν | 


72D. pa ae 
τούτῳ ONS πολλὰς καὶ παντοδαπὰς | ᾿ 
| rience of disease makes the best 
| physician, with the barbarous — 


}principles of science there is 


Association at York, 18817 

‘One very marked feature in . 

modern discovery was the man- 

ner in which distinct. branches 
e = \ 

of science had thrown, and were 


throwing, light on one another.’ 

' But an art does gain assistance 
from itself, 0.6. it improves Ly 

' experience, the continual treat- ~ 


acquizit — 


ment of new cases suggests 4 
‘ 
And, to transfer this ~ 


eundo. 


This loose point, 
although of no account here, - 


in Book ΠῚ: 
where Socrates is speaking 
the physicians in his on . 
In that passage (409 jin.) he 
slurs over the fact that expe+ 


conclusion that where a person 
is of a bad cons amo- 
θνήσκειν ἐάσουσιν. 
οὔτε γὰρ πονηρία... 1.6. In the 
nothing of evil effect. They 
are immutable and beneficial ; 
for by the knowledge of them 
we can work according, and "no 
in opposition, to nature. Bu 
in the person who applies them 
and in the recipient of thei 
application, there is πονηρία, 0 
fault. An art is ne exercise 
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οὐδεμια οὐδεμιᾷ τέχνῃ Tapert iy, οὐδὲ mpoan ΚΕΙ 
TEXYD ἄλλῳ τὸ ξυμφέρον She ἢ ἐκείνῳ οὗ τέχνη 
ἐστίν, αὐτὴ δὲ ἀβλαβὴς καὶ ἀκέραιός ἐστιν ὀρθὴ 


οὖσα, ἕωσπερ ἂν ἢ ἑκάστη ἀκριβὴς any ἥπερ ἐστί ; 
τοὺ σκόπει ἐκείνῳ τῷ ἀκριβεῖ λόγῳ: οὕτως ἢ ἄλλως 


ἔχει; Οὕτως, ἔφη, φαίνεται. 


Οὐκ ἄρα, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, 


ἰατρικὴ ἰατρικῇ τὸ ξυμφέρον σκοπεῖ ἀλλὰ σώματι. 


Ναί, ἔφη. 


Οὐδὲ ἱππικὴ ἱππικῇ ἀλλ᾽ ἵπποις: οὐδὲ 


F Ui A δ A 
ἄλλη τέχνη κιοὐδεμία ἑαυτῇ, οὐδὲ yap προσδεῖται, 


e id 2. Ἐ- / 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐκείνῳ οὗ τέχνη ἐστίν' 


7] δ ef 
Φαίνεται, edn, οὕτως. 


᾿Αλλὰ μήν, ὦ Θρασύμαχε, ἄρχουσί γε αἱ τέχναι καὶ 


human faculty according to 
system, and whilst exercised 
thus (ὀρθὴ οὖσα) an art is bene- 
ficial. In this passage it must 
be borne in mind that Socrates 
is speaking ‘strictly,’ 1.6. when 
speaking of an art he speaks of 
those principles which in their 
nature are unerring ; and does 
not regard the art in the slightest 
degree as remunerative to him 
_ who practises it. | 
οὕτως ἔφη, φαίνεται. Thrasy- 
-machus is beginning to see the 
gist of Socrates’ argument, and 
uses the qualitative word φαί- 
VETQl. 
ἄρχουσί ye... ‘are in command 
of, and are st ronger tla 2:7) Oni 
this analogy, cleverly brought 
‘home to the ears of his audience 
by the use of ἄρχω and κρατέω, 
rests Socrates’ conclusion, that 
justice is the interest of the 
weaker, and not of the stronger. 
The analogy may be borne out 
thus : the principles of medicine 


and the ruler of a State alike 


' dictate to the people what they 
_are to do and what they are not 
-\to do as subjects, respectively, 

jof medicine and law. The prin- 
ἐπ: of medicine and of law 


are alike intrusted to experts 


whose duty it is to legislate, for | 


prevention and cure, against ill- 
ness and crime. A citizen who 
is a good member of the common- 
wealth, and a person who has 
need of medicine, must, as a 
condition of benefit, accept the 


constitution and the principles | 
But it is easy to | 
see that the analogy cannot be | 
If we put | 


of medicine. 


borne out entirely. 
the case that a person disobeys 


C 


ee om ἜΣ ΞΕΞΕΣ το π--" > 


his doctor, who is the worse? | 


The patient. Whereas if a citi- 
zen be guilty of treason he may 
throw the State into confusion 
and ruin the ruler. The varticle 
μήν is used to introduce a fresh 
link in the chain of argument, 
and also indicates the point at 
which this argument begins to 
show in marked opposition to 
Thrasymachus’ words, that rulers 
tule for their own benefit ; just 
as Im AOXT in in. a) .simalar 
stage of an argument we have 
ἀλλὰ μὴν ὡμολογοῦμεν, &c. For 
Socrates here brings the arts 
under the category of rulers. 
‘And yet, Thrasymachus [.6. 
for all that you said before], the 
arts are rulers.’ Te is to save 
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ς a - 3 ΄ 
κρατοῦσιν ἐκείνου, οὗπέρ εἰσι τέχναι. Συνεχώρησεν 
A \ J » V4 f 
ἐνταῦθα καὶ μάλα μόγις. Οὐκ apa ἐπιστήμη γε 
3 X A if nA 
οὐδεμία TO τοῦ κρείττονος ξυμφέρον σκοπεῖ οὐδ᾽ 
a / 5 x \ ἴω Φ“ J \ > ͵ 
Ὁ ἐπιτάττει, ἀλλὰ τὸ τοῦ ἥττονος τε καὶ ἀρχομένου 
\ an id \ A fal 
ὑπὸ ἑαυτῆς. ΞἘυνωμολόγησε μὲν καὶ ταῦτα τελευτῶν, 
5 fe \ \ 3 N /, 3 \ MN ξ μ 
ἐπεχείρει δὲ περὶ αὐτὰ μάχεσθαι: ἐπειδὴ δὲ ὡμολό- 
3 5 9 
γησεν, "AAO τι οὖν, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, οὐδὲ ἐατρὸς οὐδείς, 
θ᾽ Θ > J \ an 3 la) E / “ δ᾽ 
καθ᾽ ὅσον ἰατρὸς, τὸ τῷ ἰατρῷ ξυμφέρον σκοπεῖ οὐ 
/ \ a 
ἐπιτάττει, ἀλλὰ TO τῷ κάμνοντι; ὡμολόγηται yap 
ἐς 3 \ 3 Ν 4 5 BA 3 2 > 
ὁ ἀκριβὴς ἰατρὸς σωμάτων εἶναι ἄρχων ἀλλ᾽ οὐ 
, N e , 7 A Aw 
χρηματιστής. ἢ οὐχ ὡμολόγηται ; Ξυνέφη. Οὐκοῦν 
\ Ἔ e an a S 
καὶ ὁ κυβερνήτης ὁ ἀκριβῆς ναυτῶν εἶναν ἄρχων 
» 3 / ς ͵ ¢ 
Ἑ ἀλλ᾽ οὐ ναύτης ; ᾿ὡμολόγηται. Οὐκ ἄρα 6 ye Tot- 
a / Nias δια \ a / 
ovTOs κυβερνήτης TE καὶ ἄρχων TO τῷ κυβερνήτῃ 
f / / \ / 3) Ν iN n 
ξυμφέρον σκέψεταί τε Kal προστάξει, ἀλλὰ TO τῷ 
J ὃ || / la! 
ναύτῃ τε καὶ ἀρχομένῳ. Ἐβξυνέφησε μόγις. Οὐκοῦν, 
3 ’ ® , 
ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ὦ Θρασύμαχε, οὐδ᾽ ἄλλος οὐδεὶς ἐν οὐδε- 
A 3 an the vd f \ A 14 
μιᾷ ἀρχῇ, καθ᾽ ὅσον ἄρχων ἐστί, TO αὑτῷ ξυμφέρον 
an 1 3 / 5 \ \ ΟΥ̓͂Ν ἋΣ / \ = 
σκοπεῖ OVO ἐπιτάττει, ANAA TO τῷ ἀρχομένῳ καὶ ὦ 
3 SAIN A Q ᾽ r 
ὃν αὐτὸς δημιουργῇ, Kal πρὸς ἐκεῖνο βλέπων καὶ TO 
, i'r E φ / 0 , \ / \ λέ ἃ 2% ‘ \ 
ἐκείνῳ ξυμφέρον καὶ πρέπον καὶ λέγει ἃ λέγει καὶ 
ποιεῖ ἃ ποιεῖ ἅπαντα. 


CAP. XVI. 

Ἵ \ 5 9 ἴω 3 la ' \ A 
343 Ἐπειδὴ οὖν ἐνταῦθα μεν τοῦ λόγου Kal πᾶσι 
καταφανὸὲς ἣν, ὅτι ὁ τοῦ δικαίου λόγος εἰς τοὐναντίον 


the directness of this attack turns government to his own 


upon Thrasymachus’ position ; 
it is apologetic. 
ἄλλο τι οὖν, U.S. Ch, X1, GC, 
@, ‘in whose interest,’ ‘ for 
whose benefit.’ 


Cu. XVI.— That is all nonsense, 
replied Thrasymachus ; any one 
can tell you that an wnajust man 


benefit, and a just man finds it 
his rutin. 


ἐνταῦθα τοῦ λόγου, v.s. Ch. 
Il. fin. ἐνταῦθα εἶ τῆς ἡλικίας. 

6 τοῦ dik. λόγος, ‘the account’ 
or ‘the definition’ of that which 
is just. 
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ς fl 3 \ aA 9 ἢ 
“περιειστήκει, ὁ Θρασύμαχος ἀντὶ τοῦ ἀποκρίνεσθαι, 
3 , ,] ὙΛ U 
Εὐπέ pot, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες, τίτθη σοι ἔστιν ; Τί δέ; 
> , / aA A Ἃ A 
ἣν δ᾽ éy@* οὐκ ἀποκρίνεσθαι χρῆν μᾶλλον ἢ τοιαῦτα 
3 A Ἷ 6 7 5 : a) A \ 
ἐρωτᾷν ; Ὅτι τοί σε, ἔφη, κορνυζῶντα περιορᾷ καὶ 
3 3 J Ψ SA 3>Q\ 
οὐκ ἀπομύττει δεόμενον, ὅς γε αὐτῇ οὐδὲ πρόβατα 
IQ VA id Ω \ V4 J 5S 
οὐδὲ ποιμένα γιγνώσκεις. “Ore δὴ τί μάλιστα ; ἣν 


eye. 


περιειστήκει. περιέρχομαι, used 
in Euthyphro, 11, B, C, of an 
argument coming round to the 
same point, instead of to a 
conclusion, as here. περιέρχεται 
γάρ πως ἡμῖν ἀεὶ ὃ ἀν προθώμεθα. 
And so περιϊέναι, bid. Here, as 
noticed above in Ch. VII., the 
argument is invested with a 
quasi-personality. 

τιτθή σοι ἔστιν; Thrasyma- 
chus is evidently enraged at his 
discomfiture. The scene is very 
similar to that in EKuthydemus, 
287 B, where Socrates has got 
the better of two sophists ; 
whereupon the less discreet of 
the two remarks: εἶτ᾽ ὦ Σώκρα- 
τες, οὕτως εἶ Κρόνος, ὥστε, Kc. 
2.6. “Are you such a dotard, 
&ec.?’ So below, ὦ εὐηθέστατε 
Σώκρατες“. 

αὐτῇ, ‘for her,’ 1.6. “ because 
she neglects to tell you.’ An 
example of the pure ‘ Ethic 
Dative.’ This Ethic Dative is 
merely an extreme case of the 
ordinary use of the dative: 
which is to express reference to 
a, person or thing other than the 
subject, but affected indirectly 
by, or having some relation to, 
the action of the main verb. 
Examples of this general sense 
of the dative are :— 

αὐτὰρ 6 τοῖσιν ἀφείλετο νόστι- 

μον juap.—Hom. Od. 1, 9. 
4 Oscula libavit nate.’ 
Virg. Ain. 1, 256. 


δ) J 
"Ore οἴει τοὺς ποιμένας ἢ τοὺς βουκόλους 


κελσάσῃσι δὲ νηυσὶ καθείλομεν 
ἵστια πάντα. 
Hom. Od. 9, 149.᾿ 
‘Multis ille bonis  flebilis 
occidit.’ 
Hor: Od. 1. 24, 9. 
The above datives fall in gram- 
mars under different heads ; but 
they all agree in this funda- 
mental character, that they 
express some person or thing 
more or less directly connected 
with the main action. In these 
examples the connection is close : 
often we can render by ‘of,’ 
as though the case were a 
genitive. Subjomed are some 
examples of the Ethic Dative, 
where it will be noticed that 
the connection between the per- 
son or thing in the dative, and 
the subject, is more remote, is 
rather mental than physical, as 
in the above examples :— 
‘Non Beroe vobis! non hee 
Rheceteia, matres, 
Est Dorycli conjux.’ 
Virg. Ain, 5, 646. 
οὐκ ἄῤῥεν᾽ ὑμῖν ἔστιν ; 
Arist. Nub. 688. 
κλίθητί viv μοι, πλεῦρα θεὶς 
ἐπὶ χθονός. 
Eur. Cycl. 425. 
ἰδεῖν ἄλλα τε δὴ μυθολογοῦσι 
θαυμαστὰ καὶ immov.—Rep. Book 
11. 259 Ὁ. 
μάλιστα, ‘particularly,’ ‘in 
what special point ?’ 
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N n ys Δ \ A - 3 \ | a 
Bro τῶν προβάτων ἢ TO τῶν βοῶν ἀγαθὸν σκοπεῖν 
\ ΄ 7, \ 7 
καὶ παχύνειν αὐτοὺς καὶ θεραπεύειν πρὸς ἄλλο τι 


/ X\ ἊΝ nA nan 3 \ \ \ ς A 
βλέποντας ἢ TO τῶν δεσποτῶν ἀγαθὸν Kal TO αὑτῶν" 


\ \ \ \ ΤῊΣ κι / 57 «Ὁ id 
καὶ δὴ Kal τοὺς ἐν Tals πόλεσιν ἄρχοντας, οἱ ὡς 


ἀληθῶς ἄρχουσιν, ἄλλως πως ἡγεῖ διανοεῖσθαι πρὸς 


τοὺς ἀρχομένους ἢ 
διατεθείη, καὶ ἄλλο 
C καὶ ἡμέρας ἢ τοῦτο 


“4 
ὅθεν αὐτοὶ ὠφελήσονται. 


[4 57 ΧΝ 4 
ὥσπερ ἂν τις πρὸς πρόβατα 
τι σκοπεῖν αὐτοὺς διὰ νυκτὸς 


Ἂν 
καὶ 


ἢ 3 , ᾽ς / 
οὕτω πόρρω εἶ περί TE τοῦ δικαίου Kal δικωιοσύνης 


δ ΟΣ \ / Ψ 5) a cae ς = Gir 
καὶ ἀδικου TE Kal ἀδικίας, ὥστε ἀγνοεῖς, OTL ἡ μὲν 


΄ N \ / 3 J 2 \ Ai Sh 
δικαιοσύνη καὶ TO δίκαιον ἀλλότριον. ἀγαθὸν τῷ ὄντι, 


καὶ δὴ καί, v.s. not. ad Cap. 
II. enzé. For other instances of 
this expression see Herod. 3, 
61, κήρυκας τῇ τε ἄλλῃ διέπεμπε, 
καὶ δὴ καὶ ἐς Αἴγυπτον. Ht infr. 
62, οἵ τε δὴ ὧν ἄλλοι κήρυκες 
προηγόρευον ταῦτα καὶ δὴ καὶ 6 
ἐπ᾽ Αἴγυπτον ταχθείς, &e. 

ἄλλως πως ἡγεῖ... Thrasy- 
machus here betrays his own 
debased notions of government, 
by giving no governor credit for 
a disinterested regard for the 
good of those whom he governs. 
Just as Socrates says in Book 
III. 409 A, a man who has been 
familiar with crime from his 
youth is no good judge; for he 
will attribute the worst motives 
to every person who comes before 
him. 
κακῶν ἠθῶν νέαν οὖσαν γεγονέναι, 
εἰ μέλλει καλὴ κἀγαθὴ οὖσα κρί- 
νειν ὑγιῶς τὰ δίκαια... δεῖ τὸν 
ἀγαθὸν δικαστὴν... ὀψιμαθῆ γεγο- 
νότα τῆς GoiKlas οἷόν ἐστιν. 
Thrasymachus shifts his ground 
here, and, discarding the ἀκριβὴς 
ἰατρός and ἀκριβὴς ποιμήν (who 
is a shepherd and nothing but 
a Shepherd), he advances the 
position that the Ruler, like the 
shepherd, has his own interest 


ἄπειρον αὐτὴν (ψυχὴν) δεῖ 


always in view when taking all 


care of those committed to him. 

οὕτω πόῤῥω ei, ‘so far a-field,’ 
‘so far off.’ We find the ex- 
pression used, to convey an 
exactly opposite sense when the 
simple genitive is employed. 
οὕτω πόῤῥω σοφίας ἥκει, ‘you 
are so far advanced upon the 
road of wisdom,.’—Euthyd. 294 
E Ξ 


ἀλλότριον ἀγαθόν. See Arist. 
Eth. Nic. 5, 6, 6, διὰ, totro 
(τὸ μὴ πλέον αὕὗτῷῳ νέμειν ἀγαθοῦ) 
ἀλλότριον εἶναί φασιν ἀγαθὸν τὴν 
δικαιοσύνην. And wid. supr. 
Ch. 1. 17. διὰ δὲ τὸ αὐτὸ τοῦτο 
καὶ ἀλλότριον ἀγαθὸν δοκεῖ εἶναι 
ἡ δικαιοσύνη μονὴ τῶν ἀρετῶν, 
ὅτι πρὸς ἕτερόν ἐστιν. ‘The 
phrase means, ‘the benefit of 
some one else.’ Thrasymachus 
here must be taken as meaning 
by δικαιοσύνη, ‘justice as popu- 
larly understood’; otherwise 
ἀλλότριον has no meaning. But 
he is passing on now to consider 
the condition of the subjects, 
those who experience justice, 
i.e. the ‘rule of the Stronger’ ; 
whilst, from the view of the 
rulers, justice is the ‘advantage 
of the Stronger.’ ‘ By justice, 
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τοῦ κρείττονος TE καὶ ee Noes ξυμφέρον, οὐκεία δὲ 


τοῦ πειθομένου τε καὶ ὑπηρεταύντος BraBn, ἡ 


δὲ 


ἀδικία τοὐναντιον, καὶ ἄρχει τῶν ὡς doe εὐ- 
ηθικῶν τε καὶ δικαίων, οἱ δ᾽ ἀρχόμενοι ποιοῦσι τὸ 
ἐκείνου ξυμφέρον κρείττονος ὄντος, καὶ εὐδαίμονα 
ἐκεῖνον ποιοῦσιν ὑπηρετοῦντες αὐτῷ, ἑαυτοὺς δὲ οὐδ᾽ 


aA nA 7 6S) 9 “7 ς- 7 
ὁπωστιοῦν. σκοπεῖσθαι δέ, ὦ εὐηθέστατε Σιωώκρατες, 


4 \ , \ 7Q/ a 
οὑτωσὶ χρή, ὅτι δίκαιος ἀνὴρ ἀδίκου πανταχοῦ ἐλ- 


αττον ἔγχει. 


he would say, ‘in the mouths 
of the people, we must under- 
stand the profit of the rulers 
and the injury of the ruled.’ 
οἰκεία βλάβη. v.s. the passage 
quoted from Sir Thomas More’s 
Wiopia in Ch. ΧΙ]. 9338 Hi. 
The passage proceeds thus :— 
‘Therefore when I consider and 
way in my mind all these 
commen welthes, which now 
a dayes any where do florish, 
so God helpe me, I can perceave 
nothing but a certein conspiracy 
of riche men procuring their 
owne commodities under the 
_name of the commen wealth.’ 
ἢ δὲ ἀδικία τοὐναντίον, καὶ 
ἄρχει... Thrasymachus does not 
tell us who are the perpetrators 
of injustice; but, as injustice 
is stated to be the exercise of 
rule over the just (ἄρχει τῶν 
δικαίων), we are obliged to con- 
clude that it is the rulers who 
are the ἄδικοι and exercise this 
ἀδικία. We are confirmed in 
this conclusion by a reference 
to Book III. 409, loc. supr. cit., 
where the just man, it is allowed, 
is often the victim of the ui- 
just; just as in the Gospel it 
is said that the children of this 
world are wiser in their gene- 
ration than the children of light. 
διὸ δὴ καὶ εὐήθεις (as εὐηθικῶν 


A 3 an x 
πρῶτον μὲν ἐν τοῖς προς 


one. 


ἀλλήλους 


here) νέοι ὄντες οἱ ἐπιεικεῖς φαί- 
yovTa καὶ εὐεξαπατητοὶ ὑπὸ τῶν 
ἀδίκων. Therefore Thrasyma- 
chus’ position comes to this: 
Rulers manage the people for | 
their own profit: the law-abiding | 


people consider obedience to the | 
Still τ} 


rulers to be justice. 


D 


remains that the rufe of the) 


Rulers is, in all cases, an unjust | 
It is evident from this | 
that Thrasymachus allows in the | 


background the existence of a | 
very different justice from the | 
justice of his definition ; other- | 
wise, why does he acknowledge | 
that the Rulers rule unjustly ?! 
We shall see what use Socrates. 
makes of this inconsistency in. 
the sequel. Aristotle treats of 
a similar case in Eth. Nic. 5, 6, | 


where, deseribing πολιτικὸν di-\ | 


katov, he also defines injustice : 


na / >~ ,ὔ 
τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστὶ τὸ πλέον αὑτῷ νέμειν ὃ 


τῶν ἁπλῶς ἀγαθῶν, ἔλαττον δὲ 
τῶν ἁπλῶς κακῶν. Διὸ οὐκ ἐῶμεν 
ἄνθρωπον ἄρχειν ἄλλα εὸν λόγον. 

δίκαιος ἀνὴρ ἀδίκου πανταχοῦ 
ἔλαττον ἔχει, v.s. not. ad οὐδέν 
γέ σοι πλέον ἔσται, Ch. XV. 
oan Arist. Eth, Nic. 5, 
9, 9, the just man is described 
as denying himself, as permit- 
ting or conniving at the advan- 
tage of others, 6 γὰρ ἐπιεικὴς 
ἐλαττωτικός ἐστιν. And above, 


i 
Ι 
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7 3 ς a) a Υ̓ 
ξυμβολαιοις, ὅπου ἂν ὁ τοιοῦτος τῷ τοιούτῳ 
Ἢ 2 DIN id 3 a mn 
νήσῃ, οὐδαμοῦ ἂν εὕροις ἐν TH διαλύσει τῆς KOLVE 
7 if 7 aA ᾿ 
πλέον ἔχοντα τὸν δίκαιον τοῦ ἀδίκου GAN ἔλατι 
2 7 an Ἂς \ 7 ᾿ δ. 
ἐπείτω ἐν τοῖς πρὸς τὴν πόλιν, ὅταν τέ τινες ELa Pape 
5 ς \ Si > A no» 7 3 7 
ὦσιν, ὁ μὲν δίκαιος ἀπὸ τῶν ἴσων πλέον εἰσφέρει, ὁ 


3 , 7 ἊΝ 
EO ἔλαττον, ὅταν τε λήψεις, ὁ μὲν οὐδέν, ὁ δὲ πολλὰ 


κερδαίνει. 


πλέον ἑτέρῳ ἢ αὑτῷ νέμει. 
this position see Book II. Chaps. 
I.-IX., where it is drawn out 
at much greater length, and 
illustrated with much greater 
force by Glaucon and Adeiman- 
tus. See also Aristophanes, 
Clouds, where the Δίκαιος Λόγος 
and the “Adios Adyos measure 
swords, ll. 889-1104. And with 
regard to the special question, 
ἔπειτα ἐν τοῖς πρὸς THY πόλιν, Of 
the just man and the unjust in 
office, see Socrates’ conversation 
with Aristippus in Mem. Xeno- 
phontis, Book 11. Ch. I. And 
also Antiphon’s opinion of 
Socrates’ refusal to take money 
for teaching ; zbid. Book I. 6, 
12. Δίκαιος μὲν οὖν ἂν εἴης, ὅτι 
οὐκ ἐξαπατᾶς ἐπὶ πλεονεξίᾳ, σόφος 
δὲ οὐκ ἂν, μηδενός γε ἄξια ἐπιστά- 
μενος. Here σόφος οὖκ... is the 
equivalent οἵ εὐηθικῶν and εὐή- 
θεις in the passages of the 
Republic. And see also the 
passage from Arist. Ethies quoted 
above, πλέον αὑτῷ νέμειν. 
ξυμβολαίοις. v.s. not. ad Cap. 
it. 


εἰσφοραί, an extraordinary 
tax, raised upon property, to 
meet urgent occasions. Thus 
when Mytilene was besieged, 
B.C. 428, by Paches, an εἰσφορά 
was imposed. προσδεόμενοι δὲ 
of ᾿Αθηναῖοι χρημάτων és τὴν 
πολιορκίαν καὶ αὐτοὶ ἐσενέγκοντες 
. τότε πρῶτον ἐσφορὰν διακόσια, 


ἘῸΓ 


\ \ [τή 3 7 5», e he: 
Kab yap OTaAV ἀρχὴν Tha ap) EXKATEPOS, 


ἐξέπεμψαν καὶ ἐπὶ τοὺς ξυμμάχους, 
&c. The term for the imperial 
requisition was φόρος, and after- 
wards σύνταξις, see Dem. de Cor. 
305, Reiske. 

ἀπὸ τῶν ἴσων, ‘upon an equal 
assessment or amount of pro- 
perty.’ ἀπό implies ‘ calculating 
From.’ 

λήψεις. An illustration of 
this practice, 1.6. of gratis dis- 
tribution to the citizens when 


- any extraordinary revenue ac- 


erued, is found in Herod. VII. 
144, where it is proposed that 
the produce of the Laurian 
silver should be applied thus: 
ἔμελλον λάξεσθαι ὀρχηδὸν ἕκα- 
στος δέκα δραχμάς. Themistocles 
however diverted the money to 
the building of a fleet. Simi- | 
larly in Roman history, when 
Attalus Philometor, king of 
Pergamus, bequeathed his pro- 
perty to Rome, Tiberius Grac- 
chus proposed to apply it to 
the stocking of those farms 
which poor farmers had obtained 
through his agrarian laws, in- 
stead of merely distributing it 
to all the citizens. 

ὅταν ἀρχήν τινα... For this 
third point compare Xen. Mem. 
li. 1,8. καὶ γὰρ πάνυ μοι δοκεῖ 
ἄφρονος ἀνθρώπου εἶναι τὸ, μεγά- 
λου ὄντος τοῦ ἑαυτῷ τὰ δέοντα 
παρασκευάζειν, μὴ ἀρκεῖν τοῦτο, 
ἀλλὰ προσαναθέσθαι τὸ καὶ τοῖς 
ἄλλοις πολίταις, ὧν δέονται 
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nf 
‘ A \ e J 3 4 37 ᾿ 
| -T@ μὲν δικαιῳ ὑπάρχει, καὶ εἰ μηδεμία ἄλλη ζημια, 
τά γε οἰκεῖα δι’ ἀμέλειαν μοχθηροτέρως ἔχειν, ἐκ δὲ 
fa) A ~ Ss 
τοῦ δημοσίου μηδὲν ὠφελεῖσθαι Sia TO δίκαιον εἶναι, 
᾿ \ Ὦ 7 
| \ pos δὲ τούτοις ἀπέχθεσθαε τοῖς τε οἰκείοις καὶ τοῖς 
| γνωρίμοις, ὅτων μηδὲν ἐθέλῃ αὐτοῖς ὑπηρετεῖν παρὰ 
τὸ δίκαιον: τῷ δὲ ἀδίκῳ πάντα τούτων τἀναντία 
[ς 4 Ξ VA \ ow A sf Ss / 
ὑπάρχει. λέγω yap ὅνπερ νῦν On ἔλεγον, τὸν μεγάλα 
δυνάμενον πλεονεκτεῖν. τοῦτον οὖν σκόπει, εἴπερ 844 
βούλει κρίνειν, ὅσῳ μᾶλλον ξυμφέρει ἰδίᾳ αὐτῷ 


BA 5 XN \ / 
ἄδικον εἶναι ἢ τὸ δίκαιον. 


πορίζειν. καὶ ἑαυτῷ μὲν πολλὰ 
ὧν βούλεται ἐλλείπειν τῆς δὲ 
πόλεως προεστῶτα, ἐὰν μὴ πάντα, 
ὅσα ἣ πόλις βούλεται καταπράττῃ, 
τούτου δίκην ὑπέχειν, τοῦτο πῶς 
οὐ πολλὴ ἀφροσύνη ἐστίν; So 
in Herod. 1, 97, the just man 
Deioces, who is always appointed 
arbiter of disputes, finds that 
his own affairs go to ruin whilst 
he is rectifying others’. ov yap 
of λυσιτελέειν, τῶν ἑαυτοῦ ἐξη- 
μεληκότα, τοῖσι πέλας δι᾽ ἡμέρης 
δικάζειν. Aristotle (Eth. 5, 66) 
gives the reason for the just 
man’s poverty in office, by 
stating the principle on which 
he acts: ov γὰρ νέμει πλέον τοῦ 
ἁπλῶς ἀγαθοῦ αὑτῷ, εἰ μὴ πρὸς 
αὐτὸν ἀνάλογόν ἐστιν. And he 
agrees with Plato in his 
opinion of their different be- 
haviour in office when he says, 
ἀρχὴ ἄνδρα Setter; 5, 1, 16. 
Thrasymachus adds that it is 
the fault of the judge’s εὐήθεια 
if he cannot make his livelihood 
and something to spare out of 
his dispensation of justice. 
μοχθηροτέρως ἔχειν. We 
should be inclined at first sight 
to make τὰ οἰκεῖα the subject of 
μοχθ. ἔχειν, but when we come 
to the balancing clauses, ἐκ δὲ... 


΄, NG Cie / 
πάντων δὲ ῥᾷστα paln- 


ὠφελέϊσθαι, and πρὸς δὲ τούτοις 
ἀπεχθέσθαι, we see that the 
sentence will be more perfect 
if ‘the just man’ be made the 
subject of μοχθ. ἔχειν as well 
as of ὠφελεῖσθαι. The use of 
μοχθηρῶς διακεῖσθαι in Gorgias, 
504 EH, may be noticed in support 
of this construction ; and τά ye 
οἰκεῖα will then be accusativus 
respecttis pendens. For the ter- 
mination of μοχθ. Stallb. adduces 
a number of similar words, 
ἐνδεεστέρως, ἀγριοτέρως, μαλθα- 
κωτέρως, &c. And for this use 
of the absolute comparative, see 
Euthyphro intt., τί νεώτερον ; 
Herod. VI. 46. τεῖχος ἰσχυρό- 
τερον περιβαλλόμενοι. 

ἀπέχθεσθαι. Transl. ‘to be 
an object of hatred to,’ thus 
bringing out the force of the 
dative, the case of the person 
indirectly concerned ; v.s. not. ad 
αὐτῇ, and see infr. Ch. XXIII. 
ἵνα μὴ τοῖσδε ἀπέχθωμαι. Τὸ 
render, ‘by his relations and 
acquaintances,’ is not accurate, 
although unavoidable in such 
a phrase as, ἐμοὶ πέπρακται 
τοὔργον. 

ἣ τὸ δίκαιον, sc. εἶναι ξυμφέρει 
τῷ δικαίῳ, Stallb. The expres- 
sion is awkward and more abrupt 
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2. ss \ τ ὭΣ / 5} A \ 
cel, ἐὰν ἐπὶ THY τελεωτάτην ἀδικίαν ἔλθῃς, ἣ TOV 
5 / o 
μὲν ἀδικήσαντα εὐδαιμονέστατον ποιεῖ, τοὺς δὲ 
> / \ > an dhe xX > / > 
ἀδικηθέντας καὶ ἀδικῆσαι οὐκ ἂν ἐθέλοντας a- 


θλιωτάτους. 


4 ἊΝ a ͵ ἃ 3 \ 
ἔστι δὲ τοῦτο τυραννίς, ἣ οὐ κατὰ 


\ > I \ ΄ \ ΄ 3 aA 
σμικρὸν τἀλλότρια Kal λάθρᾳ Kai Bia ἀφαιρεῖται, 
ε \ Ψ \ , ᾿ 
καὶ ἱερὰ καὶ ὅσια καὶ ἴδια καὶ δημόσια, ἀλλὰ ξυλ- 
ΒΥ - x Mia ee δῖ 5 πω ΄, “ nS ΄ ὃ \ 
2r\nBonvry ὧν eh ἑκάστῳ μέρει ὅταν τις ἀδικήσας μὴ 
/ ἴω : 3 
λάθῃ, ζημιοῦταί τε καὶ ὀνείδη ἔχει τὰ μέγιστα" καὶ 
Ν 
γὰρ ἱερόσυλοι καὶ ἀνδραποδισταὶ καὶ τοιχωρύχοι 


2 \ / ς Ἂν f a 
καὶ ἀποστερηταὶ καὶ κλέπται οἱ κατὰ μέρη ἀδικοῦν- 


an 7 an 
TES τῶν τοιούτων κακουργημάτων καλοῦνται ἐπει- 


than we should expect to find. 
Bremius conjectured τό before 
ἄδικον, which would improve the 
reading ; but some of the MSS. 
omit τό altogether. 

τὴν τελεωτ. ἀδικίαν. υ. t. 348 
D: οἵ γε τελέως οἷοί τε ἀδικεῖν. 
And wr. in this Ch. τὴν ὅλην 
ἀδικίαν ἠδικηκότα. 351 B: τελεώ- 
τατα οὖσα ἄδικος. 352 (ὐ : κομιδῇ 
ὄντες ἄδικοι. 360, HE: τέλεον 
ἑκάτερον εἰς τὸ ἑαυτοῦ ἐπιτήδευμα 
τιθῶμεν. Lt ibid. infr. ἐσχάτη 
ἀδικία, τῷ τελέως ἀδίκῳ. And 
SO ἡμιμόχθηροι, 352 C, and of 


κατὰ μέρη ἀδικοῦντες, infr. 
here. 

ἐστὶ δὲ τοῦτο τυραννίς. See 
Arist. Kith. 5.:.0; 5. (Aube eve 


ἐῶμεν ἄρχειν ἄνθρωπον ἀλλὰ Ad- 
γον, ὅτι ἑαυτῷ τοῦτο ποιεῖ καὶ 
γίνεται τύραννοσ. Loc. supr. 
cit.; οὐ infr. ὃ 7. Μισθὸς ἄρα τις 
δοτέος.. ὅτῳ δὲ μὴ ἱκανὰ τὰ τοι- 
αῦτα, οὗτοι γίνονται τύραννοι. 
For the genesis of the τύραννος, 
see Book VIII. fin. IX. init. 
Thrasymachus’ account of the 
despot here agrees substantially 
with that of Socrates in Book 
VIIL. 
ἱερὰ καὶ ὅσια. 

sacer ; ὅσιον = fas. 


ἱερὰ = Latin 


See Liddell 


and Scott ad ὅσιος; 2. For 
ξυλλήβδην v.s. Ch. [X.: ἢ. καὶ 
ξυλλήβδην ἀρετῇ. οἱ ἀγαθοὶ κακούς; 
(SC. ποιοῦσι). 

καὶ γὰρ ἱερόσυλοι, &c. Cf. the 
tale of Alexander and the robber, 
which has been related thus. 
‘A certain pirate who made great 
havoc among the shipping of the 
Mediterranean Sea was taken 
prisoner by the Macedonian 
soldiers and brought  before~ 
Alexander, who asked by what 
right he committed his robberies. 
“1 am a robber by the same 
right that you are aconqueror,”’ 
was the reply ; ‘‘the only dif- 
ference between us is, that I 
have but a few men, and can 
do but little mischief, while you 
have a large army and can do 
a great deal,’”?’ 

τῶν τοιούτων Kak. Causal 
genitive: it is used very fre- 
quently in Greek, and appears 
in many forms. #.g. with 
adjective alone, ὦ δυστάλαινα 
τῶν ἐμῶν παθημάτων. Or with 
verbs of wondering, see infr. 
426 D. τοὺς.. προθυμουμένους ovis 
ἄγασαι τῆς ἀνδρείας. Also with 
such verbs as εὐδαιμονίζω, μακα- 
ρίζω, ὀλβίζω. 


᾿ 


ἡ 


q 
Ι 


᾿ἀδικίαν. 


| ξυμφέρον. 


ἄνδραπ. δονλ. ἀἂνδραποδίζομαι 
is the more odious word of the 
_two, and expresses the act of 
depriving a man of his liberty ; 
) hence it means sometimes to 
| kidnap ; δουλόω, to hold in 
subjection. So in Book V. 469 
B, we find the former used when 
| the question is discussed—Shall 
| Greeks enslave Greeks in war ? 
Πρῶτον μὲν ἀνδραποδισμοῦ πέρι, 
δοκεῖ δίκαιον “Ἕλληνας Ἑλληνίδας 
us ἀνδραποδίζεσθαι. Whilst 
on we find δοῦλος and 
sed to describe the state 


In his elaboration 
ymachus’ case in Book 
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Jay δέ τις πρὸς τοῖς τῶν πολιτῶν al και QUTOUS 
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ja ἀνδραποδισάμενος δουλώσηται, ἀντὲ τούτων τῶν 
᾿αἰσχρῶν ὀνομάτων εὐδαίμονες καὶ μακάριοι κέκλην- 
ται, οὐ μόνον ὑπὸ τῶν πολιτῶν ἀλλὰ καὶ ὑπὸ τῶν 
᾿ἄλλων, ὅσοι ἂν πύθωνται αὐτὸν τὴν ὅλην ἀδικίαν C 
[ )διυκηκότα' οὐ γὰρ τὸ ποιεῖν τὰ ἄδικα ἀλλὰ τὸ 
᾿πάσχειν τ οὶ ὀνειδίζουσιν οἱ ὀνειδίξοντες τ" 
οὕτως, ὦ Σώκρατες, καὶ ἰσχυρότερον καὶ 
: | ἐλευθεριώτερον᾽ καὶ eee iclomepoy ἀδικία δικαιο- 
᾿ σύνης ἐστὶν. ἱκανῶς γιγνομένη, καὶ ὅπερ ἐξ τον 
ἔλεγον, TO μὲν τοῦ κρείττονος ξυμφέρον τὸ δίκαιον 
| τυγχάνει ὄν, τὸ δ᾽ ἄδικον ἑαυτῷ λυσυγελοῦν τε καὶ 


CAP, XVII. 


: We aa \ € f A 3 , 
Ταῦτα εἰπὼν ὁ Θρασύμαχος ἐν νῷ εἶχεν ἀπιέναι, 

an ip Ν σι γα 
ὥσπερ βαλανεὺς ἡμῶν καταντλήσας κατὰ τῶν ὦτων 


D 


ill-treated by others. ὥστ᾽ ἐπει- 
δὼν ἀλλήλους ἀδικῶσί τε Kal 
ἀδικῶνται καὶ ἀμφοτέρων γεύων- 
ται, τοῖς μὴ δυναμένοις τὸ μὲν 
ἐκφεύγειν τὸ δὲ αἱρεῖν δοκεῖ λυσι- 
τελεῖν ξυνθέσθαι ἀλλήλοις μήτ᾽ 
ἀδικεῖν μήτ᾽ αδικεῖσθαι. 

“φοβούμενοι, ‘because they are 
afraid of.’ 

ἰσχυρότερον... ἀδικία. Thrasy- 

machus here no longer conceals 
his true position, but clearly 
states that what is justice to 
the ruled is injustice in the 
hands of the ruler ; an inconsis- 
tency which cannot bé supported 
by the terms of any definition. 


CH. XVII.—Socrates entreats 
Thrasymachus to abide by his 
words. 


ὥσπερ Baraveus... Socrates, 
as it has been mentioned above, 
had the greatest objection to 
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3 4 ς 
ἀθροον και πολὺν τὸν λόγον. 
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3 \ 7 , ᾿ ᾿ 
οὐ μὴν εἰασᾶν ye 


> Ν ς ΄ Ἵ FAT 7 ς rn ͵7 \ & 
QUTOV OL TAPOVTES, ANN HVayKacaV ὑπομείναι TE καὶ 

“ A J 
παρασχεῖν τῶν εἰρημένων λόγον Kal δὴ ἔγωγε Kal 

as / νυ ἐν ων, ᾿ / 4 
αὐτὸς πάνυ ἐδεόμην τε Kal εἶπον ὯΩ δαιμόνιε Θρασύ- 
- b) \ , A 
paye, οἷον ἐμβαλὼν λόγον ἐν νῷ ἔχεις ἀπιέναι, πρὶν 
/ e aA «δ a ; 

διδάξαι ἱκανῶς ἢ μαθεῖν εἴτε οὕτως εἴτε ἄλλως EYEE; 
xX \ / 3 a a I ΟῚ 9 
ἢ σμικρὸν οἴει ἐπιχειρεῖν πρᾶγμα διορίζεσθαι, ἀλλ, 


long speeches, and always stipu- 
lated for the method of question 
and answer in discussion. See 
Protag. 334 D. He justified 
this claim on the ground that 
he had a bad memory (a phase 
of the εἰρωνεία), thus: loc. cit. 
ἐγὼ τυγχάνω ἐπιλήσμων Tis ὧν 
ἄνθρωπος. In Ch. XXII. wit. 
Thrasymachus, when defeated 
in argument, refuses to be con- 
vinced, and expresses his inten- 
tion either of giving his opinion 
in a speech, or of saying ‘yes’ 
and ‘no,’ just as Socrates desires 
—in other words, of not attempt- 
ing to argue the question. He 
there states that he knows 
Socrates will accuse him of 
making an harangue (δημήηγο- 
ρεῖν) if he deliver himself as 
he desires, and yet declines to 
argue point by point. For 
καταντλέω, see 536 B, φιλοσοφίας 
ἔτι πλείω γέλωτα KAT AYTANTOMEY 5 
where also the object is in the 
genitive. 

πολὺν τὸν λόγον. Cf. Dem. 
de Cor. 272, 20, πολλῷ ῥέοντι, 
of an orator; and Hor. Sat. 1, 
7» 2δ:- 

‘Salso multoque fluenti.’ 
The word θρασυνομένῳ preceding 
πολλῷ ῥέοντι in the passage 
quoted from Demosthenes, en- 
courages us to believe that the 
name ‘lhrasymachus was appro- 
priated by Plato to intimate 
the character of this sophist. 


ov μὴν εἴασάν γε, ‘but the 
rest by no means permitted him 
to escape.’ ‘ye implies the com- 
plete refusal of the others to 
let Thrasymachus off, being 
attached to εἴασαν, in order to 
negative the bare idea of their 
doing so. ᾿ 

οἷον ἐμβαλὼν. ..ἔχεις. Here, 
as noticed above, page 128, the 
principal verb is cast into the 
participle, for putposes of gram- 
matical construction ; as we had 
above, ov γὰρ τὸ ποιεῖν τὰ ἄδικα 
φοβούμενοι ὀνειδίζουσιν, ‘They 
are not afraid of doing but of 
suffering harm, that they re- 
proach,’ ὅθ. We may recal 
Virgil, Ain. 1, 141— 


‘Clauso ventorum  carcere 
regnet.’ 
i.e ‘Let him shut up his 


prison before he play the king.’ 


For ἐμβαλών v. infr. ἣ eis 
τὴν ψυχὴν φέρων ἐνθῷ τὸν 
λόγον ; 


ἢ σμικρὸν οἴει.. ἀλλ᾽ ov... For 
the sentiment, v.s. not. ad εἰ 
μὲν χρυσίον ἐζητοῦμεν, Ch. X. 
And ifr. 352 C, οὐ γὰρ περὶ 
τοῦ ἐπιτυχόντος ὃ λόγος ἀλλὰ 
περὶ τοῦ ὅντινα τρόπον χρῇ ζῆν. 
Similarly 358 E, περὶ γὰρ τίνον 
ἂν μᾶλλον πολλάκις τις νοῦν ἔχων 
χαίροι λέγων καὶ ἀκούων ; (sc. 
δικαιοσύνη5). Again 367 D, σοῦ 
δὲ οὐκ ἂν (sc. bear to hear the 
ordinary talk about justice) εἰ 
μὴ σὺ κελεύεις, διότι πάντα τὸν 
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» Bi ὃ - - ΤΟΝ ὃ Ψ istics 
ov βίου διαγωγήν, ἡ ἂν διάγομενος ἕκαστος ἡμῶν 
΄ : , \ \ 5 
“λυσιτελεστάτην ζωὴν ζῴη ; Eyo yap οἶμαι, ἔφη ὁ 
Θρασύμαχος, τουτὶ ἄλλως ἔχειν ; “Eouxas, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγὼ, 
ἤτοι ἡμῶν γε οὐδὲν κήδεσθαι, οὐδέ τι φροντίζειν εἴτε 
a” 9/ In if Θ 2 “ ἃ Ν \ 
| χεῖρον εἴτε βέλτιον βιωσομεθα ἀγνοοῦντες Ὁ σὺ φὴς 


εἰδέναι. 


βιὸν οὐδὲν ἄλλο σκοπῶν διελή- 
λυθας ἢ τοῦτος In the same 
strain he insists In Book Υ. 
452 C, seqgg. on the folly of 
those who only make a joke 
out of well-intentioned legisla- 
tion, adding the telling remark, 
μάταιος ὅς γελοῖον ἄλλο TL ἡγεῖται 
ἢ τὸ κακόν. Again in Book VI. 
497 EK he makes the just man 
disregard all else but living his 
life purely and uprightly ; ἀγαπᾷ, 
εἴ πῃ αὐτὸς καθαρὸς ἀδικίας τε 
καὶ ἀνοσίων ἔργων τόν τε ἐνθάδε 
βίον βιώσεται καὶ τὴν ἀπαλλαγὴν 
αὐτοῦ μετὰ καλὴς ἐλπίδος ἵλεως 
τε καὶ εὐμενὴς ἀπαλλάξεται. 
These passages are very valuable, 
because they preserve the lead- 
ing point of Socrates’ moral 
system—‘ Put everything after 
living your life uprightly,’— 
just as in Book X. init. he puts 
truth before persons, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ γὰρ 
πρό ye τῆς ἀληθείας τιμητέος 
ἀνήρ, and they prove to us what 
we are liable to forget sometimes 
amid the raillery of the dialogue, 
that Socrates was always in 
earnest. See Introd. § 7. Ari- 
stotle speaks similarly in Eth. 
Nic. 2, 21: ᾿Επεὶ οὖν 7 παροῦσα 
πραγματεία ov θεωρίας ἕνεκά ἐστιν 
(ov γὰρ iy εἰδῶμεν τί ἐστιν ἢ 
ἀρετὴ σκεπτόμεθα, GAN’ ἵνα ἀγαθοὶ 
γενώμεθα), &c. The expression 
ἀλλ᾽ ov is to be noticed, where 
in English we should say ‘and 
not.’ See Book II. 379 D: 
τῶν δὲ κακῶν ἄλλ᾽ ἄττα δεῖ ζητεῖν 


ἀλλ᾽, ὦ ᾽γαθέ, προθυμοῦ καὶ ἡμῖν ἐνδείξα- 
5 A / Ψ“ ΡΝ € aA / 
σθαι: οὔτοι κακῶς σοι κείσεται, ὅ τι ἂν ἡμᾶς τοσούσδε 849 


τὰ αἴτια, ἄλλ᾽ οὐ τὸν θεόν. So 
in Book VI. 500 A: ἐν ὀλίγοις 
τισὶν ἡγοῦμαι, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐν τῷ 
πλήθει, χαλεπὴν οὕτω φύσιν γίγ- 
νεσθαι. Also ibid. 492 A: ἣ καὶ 
σὺ yet διαφθειρομένους τινὰς 
εἶναι ὅπὸ σοφιστῶν νέους.. ἀλλ᾽ 
OUK αὐποὺς τοὺς ταῦτα λέγοντας 
μεγίστους μὲν εἶναι σοφιστάς. 
And also Book VII. 532 C, and 
wfr. here, ὥσπερ χρηματιστὴν 
ἀλλ᾽ ov ποιμένα, and Ch. XVIII. 
ὠφέλειαν ἰδίαν παρέχεται, GAA 
οὗ κοινήν. 

εἴτε χεῖρον εἴτε βέλτιον βιωσ. 
v. Euthyphro fin. καὶ δὴ καὶ τὸν 
ἄλλον βίον ὅτι ἄμεινον βιωσοίμην. 

προθυμοῦ. A favourite term 
with Plato in a similar context. 
So Euthyphro 11 EK, αὐτός σοι 
ξυμπροθυμήσομαι δεῖξαι, where 
ξύν implies that the learner will 
assist the teacher by readiness 
to receive information; as in 
Xen. Anab. 7, 2, 24: δεόμενός 
μου ξυμπροθυμηθῆναι διαβῆναι τὸ 
στράτευμας See also Laches 
186 A: προθυμούμενοι αὐτοῖν ὅ 
τι ἀρίστας γενέσθαι τὰς ψυχας. 
And for the spirit in which the 
remark is proffered see Meno. 
σι Ὁ : εἶπον καὶ μὴ φθονήσῃς, τί 
φῇς ἀρετὴν εἶναι ; 

κείσεται. Something similar 
is Virgil’s— 

‘Haud illistabunt Aneia parvo 

Hospitia. ’ 
(Ain. 10, 494); the difference 
being that stare is used of the 
expense, κεῖμαι of the gain. 
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ὄντας εὐεργετησῃς. ἐγὼ γὰρ δή σοι λεγω τὸ γ᾽ ἐμόν, 
ὅτι οὐ πείθομαι οὐδ᾽ οἶμαι ἀδικίαν δικαιοσύνης KEp- 
δαλεώτερον εἶναι, οὐδ᾽ ἐὰν ἐᾷ τις αὐτὴν καὶ μὴ 
διακωλύῃ πράττειν ἃ βούλεται" ἀλλ᾽, ὦ ᾽γαθέ, ἔστω 
μὲν ἄδικος, δυνάσθω δὲ ἀδικεῖν ἢ τῷ λανθάνειν ἢ TO 
διαμάχεσθαι, ὅμως ἐμέ γε οὐ πείθει ὡς ἔστι τῆς 


74 
δικαιοσύνης κερδαλεώτερον. 
a 7 
ἴσως τις ἡμῶν πέπονθεν, οὐ μονος ἐγώ. 


τ. 9 \ 
ταῦτ᾽ οὖν καὶ ἕτερος 


πεῖσον OUD, 


S lf ¢ le) e a) v4 > 9 a) ͵ 
ὦ μακάριε, ἱκανῶς NAS, OTL οὐκ ὀρθῶς βουλευόμεθα 


v4 2 / ΄ 
δικαιοσύνην ἀδικίας περὶ πλείονος ποιούμενοι. 


Καὶ 


πῶς, ἔφη, σὲ πείσω; εἰ γὰρ οἷς νῦν δὴ ἔλεγον μὴ 
πέπεισαι, τί σοι ἔτι ποιήσω ; ἢ εἰς τὴν ψυχὴν φέρων 
ἐνθῶ τὸν λόγον ; Μὰ Δί᾽, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, μὴ σύ ye ἀλλὰ 
πρῶτον μέν, ἃ ἂν εἴπης, ἔμμενε τούτοις, ἢ ἐὰν μετα- 
τιθῇ, φανερῶς μετατίθεσο καὶ ἡμᾶς μὴ ἐξαπάτα. 
ανῦν δὲ ὁρᾷς, ὦ Θρασύμαχε, ἔτι γὰρ τὰ ἔμπροσθεν 
ἐπισκεψώμεθα, ὅτὶ τὸν ὡς ἀληθῶς ἰατρὸν τὸ πρῶτον 
. ὁριζόμενος τὸν ὡς ἀληθῶς ποιμένα οὐκέτι MoU δεῖν 


For this sense of κεῖμαι, to be 
stored up, see Ch. VIL. ad jin. 
μηδέν αὐτῷ (sc. τ. χρῆσθαι 
ἀλλὰ κεῖσθαι. 

τὸ γ᾽ ἐμόν, υ.8. τὸ τοῦ Σοφο- 
κλέους, Ch. III. 

ἢ τῷ λανθάνειν ἣ τῷ διαμ. v. 
infr. Book II. Ch. 1Υ..: λέγειν 
τε ἱκανῷ ὄντι πρὸς TO πείθειν, 
ἐάν τι μηνύηται τῶν ἀδικημάτων, 
καὶ βιάσασθαι ὅσα ἂν βίας δέηται. 
The unjust man is described as 
fully provided against all emer- 
gencies, by fraud or force, as in 
this passage. 

πέπονθεν, ‘has occurred to 
some one else,’ wv.s. not. ad 
page 114, ἐπεπόνθη. 

ὅτι τὲν ὡς ἀληθῶς ποιμένα, &e. 
See the beginning of Ch. XVI. 
where Thrasymachus, in trans- 


ferring his metaphor from a, 


physician to a shepherd, forgot 


or repudiated his former dis- 
tinction between the προ οτος 
speaking roughly, and the phy-— 
sician purely as a physician ;7 
and proceeded to assert that the. 
shepherd has his own ultimate 
profit always in view rather than © 
the good of the sheep. Socrates _ 
points out that if the shepherd — 
is to be understood rigorously 
as a shepherd (ἀκριβῶς), he has” 
regard only to the well-being of 
the sheep, and not of himself. 
See Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, 
Ῥ. 61, ed. Arber, in imitation 
of this passage: ‘Therefore the 
kynge ought to take more care 
for the wealthe of his people, 
then for his owne wealthe, euen 
as the office and dewtie of a 
shepehearde is, in that he is a 
shepherde, to feede his shepe 
rather then himselfe.’ 
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ὕστερον ἀκριβῶς φυλάξαι, ἀλλὰ πιαίνειν οἴει αὐτον 
τὰ πρόβατα, καθ᾽ ὅσον ποιμήν ἐστιν, οὐ πρὸς τὸ 
τῶν προβάτων βέλτιστον βλέποντα, ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ 
δαυτυμόνα τινὰ καὶ μέλλοντα ἑστιάσεσθαι πρὸς τὴν 
εὐωχίαν, ἢ αὖ πρὸς τὸ ἀποδόσθαι, ὥσπερ χρημα-᾿ 


. 3 A A ji 
τιστὴν ἀλλ᾽ οὐ ποιμένα. τῇ δὲ ποιμενικῇ οὐ δήπου Ὁ 


Ξε 


7 Diy Be) 
ἄλλου του μέλειν ἢ, Eh ᾧ 
᾿ βέλτιστον ἐκποριεῖ᾽ 


τέτακται, ὅπως τούτῳ τὸ 
ἐπεὶ τώ we αὑτῆς, ὥστ᾽ εἶναι 
βελτίστη, ἱκανῶς δήπου, ἐκπτεπόρισται, ἕως 7 ἂν 
μηδὲν evden. TOU “ποιμενικὴ εἶναι" οὕτω δὲ ὠμην ἐν. 
νῦν δὴ ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι ἡμῖν ὁμολογεῖν, πᾶσαν ἀρχήν, 
Kal’ ὅσον ἀρχή, μηδενὶ ἄλλῳ τὸ βέλτιστον σκοπεῖ- 
σθαι ἢ ἐκείνῳ τῷ ἀρχομένῳ τε καὶ θεραπευομένῳ, 
ἔν τε πολιτικῇ καὶ ἰδιωτικῇ ἀρχῆ. σὺ δὲ τοὺς Ἐὶ 
ἄρχοντας ἐν ταῖς πόλεσι, τοὺς ἀληθῶς ἄρχοντας, 
ἑκόντας οἴει ἄρχειν; Μὰ Av οὔκ, ἔφη, ἀλλ᾽ εὖ 
οἶδα. 3 


| 


τῇ δὲ ποιμεν. οὐ δήπου ἄλλοι 
μέλει. We find this verb used 
personally in Hom. Od. 9, 
28 Oa 

εἴμ᾽ ᾿Οδυσεὺς Λαερτιάδης ὃ OS πᾶσι 

δόλοισιν 

ἀνθρώποισι μέλω. 
So δοκέω is found, and ἔοικα 
personally, as well as δοκεῖ and 
ἔοικεν. See Book II. 368 B: 
δοκῶ yap μοι ἀδύνατος εἶναι. And 
Meno. 72 A: πολλῇ γέ τινι 
εὐτυχίᾳ ἔοικα κεχρῆσθαι. 

ἕως γ᾽ ἂν μηδέν... See above, 
Ch. XY., the question at which 
Thrasymachus stumbled: ἄρ᾽ 
οὖν Kal ἑκάστῃ τῶν τεχνῶν ἔστι 
τι ξυμφέρον ἄλλο ἢ ὅτι μάλιστα 
τελέαν εἶναι ; ‘ 

οὕτω δὲ Suny... νῦν δή, ‘just 
now.’ Socrates calls Thrasy- 
machus’ attention to the incon- 
sistency “of making the ruler, 


as a ruler, have regard to his 
own interest. He then puts a 
question involving the word 
ἄρχειν, which he and Thrasy- 
machus understand in different 
ways, thus ; Thrasymachus’ idea 
of ἀρχή is the discharge of 
certain duties as a necessary 
condition of obtaining money, 
power, and opportunity to 
further one’s influence by judi- 
cions distribution of places ; 
whilst Socrates looks upon it 
as an arduous and responsible 
labour, in which self must be 
ignored, and all the powers of 
the mind: stramed to their 
utmost, in providing for the 
welfare of the public. On these 
different acceptations of the 
term ἀρχή turns the next part 
of the discussion. 
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CAP. XVIII. 


“Ὁ 5 ’ ΄᾿ 53 , \ Y \ 
Ti δέ; ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ὦ Θρασύμαχε, τὰς ἄλλας ἀρχὰς 
be 3 re “4 > \ 3 7 57 e / 5 \ 
οὐκ ἐννοεῖς OTL οὐδεὶς ἐθέλει ἄρχειν ἑκών, ἀλλὰ 
\ eli ΟΝ \ ’ ἴω 
μισθὸν αἰτοῦσιν, ὡς οὐχὶ αὐτοῖσιν ὠφέλειαν ἐσομέ- 
“ V4 3 \ “ 
νὴν ἐκ τοῦ ἄρχειν ἀλλὰ τοῖς ἀρχομένοις ; ἐπεὶ 
5. Ὁ ΕΣ » ς 
τοσόνδε εἰπέ οὐχὶ ἑκάστην μέντοι φαμὲν ἑκάστοτε 
a A ΄ αν > j a , 
τῶν τεχνῶν τούτῳ ἑτέραν εἶναι, τῷ ἑτέραν τὴν δύνα- 
é 
f Oy 4 \ \ ΄ 
μιν ἔχειν ; καί, ὦ μακάριε, μὴ παρὰ δόξαν ἀποκρίνου, 
“ \ / 3 \ ’ » CAP 
Wa TL καὶ περαίνωμεν. ANA TOUT, Edn, ετέρα. 
3 lal ΄ : a 
Οὐκοῦν καὶ ὠφέλειαν ἑκάστη ἰδίαν τινὰ ἡμῖν παρέχε- 
΄ : ν 
ται, ANN οὐ κοινήν, οἷον ἰατρικὴ μὲν ὑγίειαν, κυβερ- 


Cu. XVIII.—To every art, of τί 
be exercised not merely as an 
art, but as a means of live- 
lihood, the art, so to speak, of 
making money is subsidiary, 


οὐδεὶς ἐθέλει ἄρχειν ἑκών, Ke. 
See Arist. Eth. 5, 6, 6: ἀλλό- 
τριον εἶναί φασιν ἀγαθὸν τὴν 
δικαιοσύνην᾽ μισθὸὲ ἄρα τις 
δοτέος. And so Aristotle in 
the Politics, when speaking of 
those to whom the supervision 
of criminals was intrusted : 
Χαλεπὴ μὲν οὖν ἐστὶ (ἀρχὴ) διὰ 
τὸ πολλήν ἔχειν ἀπέχθειαν᾽ ὥστε 
ὕπου μή μεγάλα ἐστὶ κερδαίνειν 
οὔτ᾽ ἄρχειν ὑπομένουσιν αὔτην... 

μέντοι, emphatic here, not 
adversative ; v.s. not. ad Cap. 
II. page 111. 

τούτῳ ἑτέραν εἶναι... 1.¢. 
‘What is it that makes one art 
different from another ; is it not 
the work it performs?’ And 
see Meno. 72 B. “Apa τούτῳ 
φὴς (meAitTas)...elvat διαφερούσας 
ἀλλήλων, τῷ μελίττας εἶναι. 

παρὰ δόξαν, ‘contrary to ex- 
pectation’ ; .6. παρὰ προσδοκίαν, 
‘a jesting answer.’ We shall 


understand Socrates’ hint better 
if we refer back to Thrasy- 
machus’ question, Ch. XVL., 
τίτθη σοι ἔστιν; and below, 
Ch. XX. ad med. where Socrates 
says, ‘I think you are now 
really speaking your mind, 
Thrasymachus, and not jesting.’ 
ἐμοὶ γὰρ δοκεῖς σὺ, ὦ Θρασύμαχε, 
ἀτεχνῶς νῦν οὐ σκώπτειν, ἀλλὰ 
τὰ δοκοῦντα λέγειν ὥσπερ διανοεῖ. 
παρὰ δόξαν means contrary to 
the expectation of the listeners, 
and does not refer to the speaker, 
as in Ch. XXII. E. Μηδαμῶς 
παρά ye Thy σαυτοῦ δόξαν, ‘against 
your own conviction.’ Cf, also 
Aschines cont. Ctes. 18 (ed. 
Simcox) : διδάξω δ᾽ ὑμᾶς πρῶτον 
ἐπὶ τῶν παραδόξων, 1.6. ‘In cases 
where you would least expect it.’ 

idiav.. ἀλλ᾽ ov Kownv. Kach 
art may afford a recompense to 
the exercisers of it, but it may 
be exercised gratuitously, προῖκα 
ἐργάζηται, infra D ; therefore it 
is not essential to the nature of 
an art that it bear profit; but 
each art has a special function 
and a special sphere, in which 
its true nature consists. 
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: A A \ e sf 
νητικὴ δὲ σωτηρίαν ἐν τῷ πλεῖν, καὶ al ἄλλαν 
c/ UA 9 la) \ @ \ Go Ὦ 
οὕτως; Πάνυ γε. Οὐκοῦν καὶ μισθωτικὴ μισθὸν ; 
a 3 \\ \ \ 
αὕτη γὰρ αὐτῆς ἡ δύναμις" ἢ THY ἰατρικὴν συ καὶ 
Ν va) AN IS 7 
τὴν κυβερνητικὴν τὴν αὐτὴν καλεῖς ; ἢ ἐάνπερ βούλῃ 
an VA an 
ἀκριβῶς διορίζειν, ὥσπερ ὑπέθου, οὐδέν TL μᾶλλον, 
A J \ \ Ἢ 
ἐάν τις KUBEpvav ὑγιὴς γίγνηται διὰ τὸ ξυμφέρειν 
a A uA an 
αὐτῷ πλεῖν ἐν τῇ θαλάττῃ, ἕνεκα τούτου καλεῖς 
a \ 3 n 7 2 4 3 
μᾶλλον αὐτὴν ἰατρικήν; Οὐ δῆτα, ἔφη. Οὐδέ γ᾽, 
οἶμαι, τὴν μισθωτικήν, ἐὰν ὑγιαίνῃ τις μισθαρνών. 
O 3 on ΠῚ δέ ὃ \ 3 \ θ 7 ὌΝ 
υ δῆτα. Τί δέ; τὴν ἰατρικὴν μισθαρνητικήν, ἐὰν 
Ὰ 2 2 f 
ἰώμενός τις μισθαρνῇ; Οὔκ, ἔφη. Οὐκοῦν τήν γεῦ 
/ an το Uf 
ὠφέλειαν ἑκάστης τῆς τέχνης ἰδίαν ὡμολογήσαμεν 
A , 
εἶναν ; “Eotw, ἔφη. ἽἭντινα apa ὠφέλειαν κοινῇ 
3 A 7 ς ὃ 7 On Ὡ“ A 
ὠφελοῦνται πᾶντες OL δημιουργοί, δῆλον OTL KOLVY) 


ἢ ἐάνπερ βούλῃ ἀκριβῶς διορί- 
ζειν, The latter alternative 
gives the proposition to be 
accepted, v.s. Ch. XV. note. 
The art of navigation exists for 
and is directed solely towards, 
the safe conduct of people and 
goods over the sea. A physician 
may say to a man ‘take a sea 
voyage to reeruit yourself’ ; but 
if a sailor is the better for his 
seafaring life, it is an accident 
in his art, not a constituent 
element, for he may be required 
to voyage in unhealthy as well 
as healthy climates. 

ov δῆτα, ‘of course not.’ Prof. 
Paley terms δῆτα an adverbial 
expansion of δή. Ay, as has 
been noticed above, is culmina- 
tive or final, and also emphatic ; 
and often thus combined with 
σὺ 50 tir. On xxi, anit. 
δοκεῖς... πρᾶξαι dv τι δύνασθαι, 
εἰ ἀδικοῖεν; Οὐ δῆτα. See also 
Sophocles, Gid. Tyr. 754, 5--- 

OI. ἢ κἄν δόμοισι τυγχάνει 

τανῦν παρών ; 

10. Οὐ δῆτ᾽" 


et infr. 941, 2— 
10. τί δ᾽; οὐχ ὃ πρέσβυς 
Πόλυβος ἐγκρατὴς. ἔτι ; 
AT. οὐ δῆτ᾽, ἐπεί νιν θάνατος 
ἐν τάφοις ἔχει. 
ὠφέλειαν ... ὠφελοῦνται. So 


above, τὰς ἄλλας ἀρχὰς ἄρχειν ; 


and “ayy. book [11]. 4ος Ὁ, 
πάσας μὲν στροφὰς στρέφεσθαι. 
dpa calls attention to a dis- 
crepancy or a difference, its 
prevailing sense in Attic Greek 
being ‘after all,’ ‘as it appears 
then,’ and so is often used, 
as here, when a conclusion is 
reached conflicting with a for- 
mer Uelieta sec book, 11. 262 
A: τὸ δὲ τοῦ Αἰσχύλου πολὺ ἣν 
ἄρα ορθότερον λέγειν κατὰ τοῦ 
ἀδίκου ; and note. And so in 
Aischylus’ Agamemnon, when 
the chorus asks what man is 
to be the murderer, Cassandra 
replies, ἢ κάρτ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἂν παρεσκό- 
πεις χρησμῶν ἐμῶν. And so οὐκ 
ἄρα, infr. here; and see note 
page 108, οὐδ᾽ ἴστε. 
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τινι τῷ αὐτῷ προσχρώμενοι ἀπ᾽ ἐκείνου ὠφελοῦνται. 
Ἔοικεν, ἔφη. Φαμὲν δέ γε τὸ μισθὸν ἀρνυμένους 
ὠφελεῖσθαι τοὺς δημιουργοὺς ἀπὸ τοῦ προσχρῆσθαι 
τῇ μισθωτικῇ τέχνῃ γίγνεσθαι αὐτοῖς. ἘΞυνἔφη 


f 2 Bd b) \ ἴω ς “ ‘4 ς / Ὁ“ 
D μόγις. Οὐκ ἄρα ATO TNS AVTOV τέχνης ἐκάστῳ αὕτη 


ς > VA 7 » ξ na ‘ A a rn 

ἢ ὠφέλειά ἔστιν, ἡ τοῦ μισθοῦ λῆψις, ἀλλ᾽, εἰ δεῖ 
> la rn 3 x an 

ἀκριβῶς σκοπεῖσθαι, ἡ μὲν ἰατρικὴ ὑγίειαν ποιεῖ, ἡ 
\ \ 7 \ \ 3 

δὲ μισθαρνητικὴ μισθόν, καὶ ἡ μὲν οἰκοδομικὴ οἰκίαν, 


ς δὲ θ \ > nA ee / ΄ \ - 
ἢ O0€ μισθαρνητικὴ αὐτῇ ἐπομένη μισθόν, καὶ α΄ 


2) a) e/ 2 Χ Ε΄ ΟΝ € / 4 > / : 
ἄλλαι πᾶσαι OUTW' TO αὑτῆς ἐκάστη ἔργον ἐργάζεται 
Aca 2 3 A 94? -@ / >\ \ δ \ 
καὶ ὠφελεὶ ἐκεῖνο, ἐφ ᾧ τέτακται. ἐὰν δὲ μὴ μισθὸς 

2 A “ Υ ὦ 3 A € 
αὐτῇ προσγύγνηται, ἔσθ᾽ ὅ τι ὠφελεῖται ὁ δημιουργὸς 


4 \ an , 3 5 
ἀπὸ τῆς τέχνης ; Οὐ φαίνεται, ἔφη. “Ap’ οὖν οὐδ᾽ 


a / an ΄ > 
E ὠφελεῖ τότε, ὅταν προῖκα ἐργάζηται ; Οἶμαι ἔγωγε. 


- —_ 
eT 


: 


3 ἴω S) tS a ἴω © 
Οὐκοῦν, ὦ Θρασύμαχε, τοῦτο ἤδη δῆλον, OTL οὐδεμία 
/ Oe pA X X e A 9. 7 : / 
τέχνη οὐδὲ ἀρχὴ TO αὑτῇ ὠφέλιμον παρασκευάζει, 
᾽ 5 “ Ψ 3 / \ aA 5 i \ 
ἀλλ, ὅπερ Tahat ENEyoMEV, TO τῷ ἀρχομένῳ καὶ 
/ \ 
παρασκευάζει καὶ ἐπιτώττει, TO ἐκείνου ξυμφέρον 


φαμὲν δέ γε, ἄς. We have 
here a crude version of the fact 
that all human labour can be 
productive. The only way of 


man gets no pay for his labour 
—what then? Does he get any 
benefit from the art itself?’ 
‘No,’ Socrates would go on, 


justifying the use of the word 
τέχνη is to say that there is 
an art in knowing what article 
is demanded, in order that the 
labour may meet a want and be 
profitable to the labourer. But 
Socrates does not mean this, he 
is only arguing upon analogy ; 
and he chooses to term the 
practice of getting paid for 
duties, professional or mechani- 
eal, an art, because it suits his 
disproof of Thrasymachus’ state- 
ments. 


ἐὰν δὲ μὴ μισθὸς... We must 


\ not overlook the importance of 


this clause, although stated 
conditionally. ‘But what if a 


‘it is to the person for whom 
he works that all benefit accrues 
from the art itself and not to 
the labourer ; for he may spend 
his labour on that which is not 
wanted at once, and then he gets 
no return.’ In contrast to this 
Socrates then puts the converse, 
‘Does he do no good, then, if 
he work without pay?’ And 
Socrates’ answer is that he must 
benefit some one by productive 
labour; although he may not 
be necessarily remunerated for 
it. In briei, it is impossible 
to work without doing good, 
but it is possible to work with- 
out gaining money. 


4 
4 
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» A Ἂ A / 
ἥττονος ὄντος σκοποῦσα, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ TO τοῦ κρείττονος. 
pal i) ΄ Χ 
διὰ δὴ ταῦτα ἔγωγε, ὦ φίλε Θρασύμαχε, καὶ ἀρτι 
3, VA 3 I. « y 5 x jee) / 
ἔλεγον μηδένα ἐθέλειν ἑκόντα ἄρχειν καὶ TA ἀλλότρια 
\ / b) an Mies) \ \ 
κακὰ μεταχειρίζεσθαν ἀνορθοῦντα, adda μισθὸν 


αἰτεῖν, ὅτι ὁ μέλλων καλῶς τῇ τέχνῃ πράξειν οὐδέ- 347 


ς A iN / / 507 3 ΄χ 
ποτε αὑτῷ τὸ βέλτιστον πράττει οὐδ᾽ ἐπιτάττει 
" a 3 f τ κὰ 
KATA τὴν τέχνην ἐπιτάττων, ἀλλὰ τῷ ἀρχομένῳ᾽ ὧν 
Χ an © 7 n 7 
δὴ ἕνεκα, ὡς ἔοικε, μισθὸν δεῖν ὑπάρχειν τοῖς μέλ.- 
x 30 x 7 5 N 2 7 x ζ / ἐὰν 
ουσιν ἐθελήσειν ἄρχειν, ἢ ἀργύριον ἢ ζημίαν. ea 


μὴ ἄρχῃ. 


διὰ δὴ ταῦτα. δὴ marks the 
zonclusion. 

τὰ ἀλλότρια κακὰ... See Xen. 
Mem. ii. 1, 8: ἄφρονος ἀνθρώπου 
εἶναι τὸ, μεγάλου ὄντος τοῦ ἑαυτῷ 
τὰ δεόντα παρασκευάζειν, μὴ 
ἀρκεῖν τοῦτο, ἀλλὰ προσαναθέσθαι 
τὸ καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις πολίταις. 

ὃ μέλλων... ‘the man who 18 
to do his duty in his art.” When 
μέλλω is used thus in the parti- 
ciple or with εἰ, the principal 
verb in the sentence expresses 
a necessary condition without 
which the action expressed by 
the verb following μέλλων can- 
not be realized. We should 
therefore gain a clearer rendering 
if we put the statement nega- 
tively, ‘A man cannot do his 
duty in his art, unless he loses 


sight of his own interests,’ or | 


‘if a man is to do his duty 
in his art, he must lose sight 
of his interests.’ μέλλω then 
has the force of a certain future, 
‘to be sure to’... Soin 520 D 
the phrase of μέλλοντες ἄρξειν 
is applied to men who are said 


to be unwilling to take office, 
but who, nevertheless do take 
it ; where it may be construed 
‘those who must take office.’ 
And io this, Book, Ch... X XI. ; 
TOS yap ov μέλλει-... ἐοικέναι : 
‘How can he fail to be like... ? 
And here infr.: τοῖς μέλλουσιν 
ἐθελήσειν ἄρχειν, ‘Those, who 
are to be induced to take office.’ 
And in Book IL Ch. I.: τῷ 
μέλλοντι μακαρίῳ ἔσεσθαι. Also 
id. Ch. 1V.: χανθανέτω, εἰ μέλλει 
σφόδρα ἄδικος εἶναι. This mean- 
ing is In curious contrast to 
another use ‘to ‘be going to 
do a thing (and never do it)’ ; 
“to. linger,” “hesitates; See 
Soph. O. C. 1627, 3— 

ὦ οὗτος οὗτος, Οἰδίπους. Ti 

μέλλομεν 
χωρεῖν ; πάλαι δὴ T ἀπὸ σοῦ 
βραδύνεται. 

From which latter sense we 
have μελλητὴς (cunctator) in Ar. 
Bibs Nie: 4, 3, 27. 

ζημίαν. See Ar. Eth. 5, 4, 
6, loc. sup. cit. 
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CAP. XIX. 


Πῶς τοῦτο λέγεις, ὦ Σώκρατες ; ἔφη ὁ Traveor, 
τοὺς μὲν γὰρ δύο μισθοὺς γιγνώσκω: τὴν δὲ ζημίαν 
ἥντινα λέγεις καὶ ὡς ἐν μισθοῦ μέρει. εἴρηκας, οὐ 


Β ξυνῆκα. 


Τὸν τῶν βελτιστῶν ἄρα μισθόν, ἔφην, οὐ 


ΠΡΙΕ δι᾿ ὃν ἀρχοῦδιν οἱ ἐπιεικέστατοι, ὅταν ἐθέλω - 


σιν ἄρχειν. 


ἢ οὐκ οἶσθα, ὅτι τὸ φιλότιμόν τε καὶ φι- 


λάργυρον εἶναι ὄνειδος λέγεταί τε καὶ ἔστιν ; "Eyore, 


ἔφη. 


\ (a) , = 
Διὰ ταῦτα τοίνυν, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, οὔτε χρημάτων 


Ψ θέ BY Ὁ» \ Ly oleae A 
EveKa εὔέλουσιν ἄρχειν OL ἀγαθοὶ οὔτε τιμῆς" οὔτε 


γὰρ φανερῶς πραττόμενοι 


Cu. XIX.—WMen who love money 

and fame are ready to take 

office: the best men only do so 

when pressed. But next 1 do 

not agree with Thrasymachus, 

that the gust life 15 less profit- 
able than the unjust. 


ov ξυνῆκα. Glaucon does not 
contemplate a repugnance to 
taking office; Socrates himself 
below confesses that the reverse 
is the case, ὥσπερ νυνὶ τὸ ἄρχειν 
(περιμάχητον). Aristotle in Eth. 
Nic. draws out this character 
of a just man who is actuated 
by no self-interest, because he 
is in lack of nothing (οὐδενὸς 
προσδεῖται) ; he is βασιλεὺς, the 
true monarch, and stands in 
contrast to τύραννος. 

τὸ φιλότ. kal τὸ φιλάργ. With 
this threefold division of the 
self-sufficient, the praise-loving, 
and the money-loving characters, 
compare Book IX. 581 A. 7Ap’ 
οὖν καὶ...τοῦτο τῆς ψυχῆς... καλ- 
οὔντες φιλοχρήματον καὶ φιλο- 
κερδὲς ὀρθῶς ἂν καλοῖμεν ; ΜΕ 
δέ; τὸ θυμοειδὲς... εἰ φιλόνεικον 
αὐτὸ καὶ φιλότιμον προσαγο- 


ὄνειδος λέγεταί τε καὶ 


τῆς ἀρχῆς ἕνεκα μισθὸν 


ρεύοιμεν, ἢ ἐμμελῶς ἄν ἔχοι; 
᾿Αλλὰ μὴν ᾧ γε μανθάνομεν... 
φιλομαθὲς δὴ καὶ φιλόσοφον 
καλοῦντες αὐτὸ κατὰ τρόπον ἂν 
καλοῖμεν; We have therefore 
before us here already an in- 
timation of that threefold 
division into which the human 
mind is to be parted in Plato’s 
ethical system ; upon which he 
founds his political system as 
well. This statement, τὸ φιλό- 
τιμόν τε καὶ φιλάργυρον εἶναι 
ἔστιν, 
may have been true in so far 
as the latter (φιλάργυρον) was 
concerned, but not as regards 
τὸ φιλότιμον, in Athenian poli- 
tics. Demosthenes acknow- 
ledges in a magnificent passage 
that Athens had spent more 
money and more lives ὑπὲρ 
φιλοτιμίας than the rest of 
Hellas had spent upon them- 
selves ; and the statement would 
apply with equal truth to those 
epochs of Athenian history 
which witnessed the decorations 
of the Acropolis and the Sicilian 
expedition, 
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- A / / 3 ΝΟΣ 
μισθωτοὶ βούλονται κεκλῆσθαι, οὔτε λάθρᾳ αὐτοὶ ἐκ 
an n f V4 ὲ : io} Te) Ψ = 
τῆς ἀρχῆς λαμβάνοντες κλέπται" OVO av τιμῆς ἕνεκα 
3 ΄ > ΄ δεῖ ὃ) Se τὸ Ὁ} 
οὐ γάρ εἰσι φιλότιμοι. δεῖ δὴ αὐτοῖς ἀνάγκην προς- C 
A \ ἢ , "2 7 , _¢ 
εἶναι καὶ ζημίαν, εἰ μέλλουσιν ἐθέλειν ἄρχειν ὅθεν 
΄ Χ ¢ oF Tyan WE a/ 2 Ν \ 
κινδυνεύει τὸ ἑκόντα ἐπὶ TO ἄρχειν ἰέναι ἀλλὰ μὴ 
aA \ 
ἀνάγκην meprneverD αἰσχρὸν νενομέσθαι. τῆς δὲ 
ζημίας as TO ὑπὸ ὙΠ ἄρχεσθαι, ἐὰν 
μὴ αὐτὸς ἐθέλῃ ἄρχειν ἣν δείσαντές μοι φαίνονται 
f iy BY e A 4 
ἄρχειν, ὅταν ἄρχωσιν, οἱ ἐπιεικεῖς, καὶ τότε ἔρχονται 
γ \ \ 5 ᾽ e 9 >) 3 7 Ἅ > 7} ς 
ἐπὶ τὸ ἄρχειν, οὐχ ὡς ἐπ᾽ ἀγωθὸν τι ἰόντες οὐδ᾽ ὡς 
> t 3 3 γὼ 3 9 ς 3 3 3 aA \ 
εὐπαθήσοντες ἐν αὐτῷ, GAN ὡς ἐπ᾽ ἀναγκαῖον Kal 
7 ἴω μ“ 
οὐκ ἔχοντες ἑαυτῶν βελτίοσιν ἐπιτρέψαι οὐδὲ ὁμοίοις. D 
/ 3 A an 
ἐπεὶ κινδυνεύει, πόλις ἀνδρῶν ἀγαθῶν εἰ γένοιτο, 
/ 3 5 \ \ 7 
περιμάχητον ἂν εἶναι τὸ μὴ ἄρχειν, ὥσπερ νυνὶ τὸ 
, XN a fy J a 
ἄρχειν, καὶ ἐνταῦθ᾽ ἂν καταφανὲς γενέσθαι, ὅτι τῷ 
ὄντι ἀληθινὸς ἄρχων οὐ πέφυκε τὸ αὑτῷ συμφέρο 
τ τ τ See Ξ LUTG μφέρον 
aA 3 \ A 3 lhe V4 la) 3 ς 
σκοπεῖσθαι, ἀλλὰ τὸ τῷ ἀρχομένῳ" ὥστε πᾶς ἂν ὁ 
NES an oA 
γιγνώσκων TO ὠφελεῖσθαι μᾶλλον ἕλοιτο ὑπ᾽ ἄλλου 
ἢ ἄλλον ὠφελῶν πράγματα ἔχειν. 
ὡς ἐπ’ ἀναγκαῖον, ἕο. At the 


completion of his system of 
education for the philosopher- 


τοῦτο μὲν οὖν 


to govern. ἐν πόλει a ἥκιστα 
πρόθυμοι ἄρξειν οἵ μέλλοντες 
ἄρξειν, ταύτην “ἄριστα καὶ ἀστα- 


kings (Book VII. 520), Plato 
shows how unwillingly they will 
take office, preferring much the 
life of calm speculation to that 
of political business. ὡς ἐπ’ 
ἀναγκαῖον αὐτῶν ἕκαστος εἶσι τὸ 
ἄρχειν, τοὐναντίον τῶν νῦν ἐν 
ἑκάστῃ πόλει ἀρχόντων. 
περιμάχητον. See again loc. 
cit. οὐκ ὄναρ, @s νῦν αἱ πολλαὶ 
ὑπὸ σκιαμαχούντων τε πρὸς ἀλλή- 
λους καὶ στασιαζόντων περὶ τοῦ 


ἄρχειν οἰκοῦνται, ὡς μεγάλου 
τινὸς ἀγαθοῦ ὄντος“. 
ἀνδρῶν ἀγαθῶν. In the pas- 


sage quoted, 520 D Book VIL., 
Plato adds that that city is the 
best where men are least anxious 


ay, 
ἔχειν. 


σιαστότατα ἀνάγκη οἰκεῖσθαι. 

ἐνταῦθα, ‘there,’ 1.6. ‘in that 
city.’ : 

ov πέφυκε... σκοπεῖσθαι. So 
Soph, Antigone 79— 

τὸ δέ 
βίᾳ πολιτῶν δρᾶν ἔφυν ἀμή- 
χανος. 

And mfr. here, Ch. XXIII ; 
πάντα ποιήσει, ἅπερ χέφυι η 
ἐργάζεσθαι. 

ἢ ἄλλον. ὠφελῶν πράγματα 
The fondness for a con- 
tinuous participial construction 
is allowed here to interfere with 
the exactness of the antithesis, 
which would have required 
ὠφελεῖν. 
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Ε ἔγωγε οὐδαμῇ συγχωρῶ Θρασυμάχῳ, ὡς τὸ δον ε 
ἐστι τὸ τοῦ κρείττονος ξυμφέρον' 
δὴ καὶ εἰσαῦθις σκεψόμεθα" πολὺ δέ μοι δοκεῖ 
εἶναι, ὃ νῦν λέγει Θρασύμαχος, τὸν τοῦ ἀδίκου 
φάσκων εἶναι κρείττω ἢ τὸν τοῦ δικαίου. 
/ 5 δ᾽ 3 VA 9 - UA e an Si 
πότερον, ἣν eyo, ὦ λαύκων, αἱρεῖ καὶ ποτᾷξ 


4 5 
᾿ ἔγωγε, ἔφη, λυσιτελέστερον βίον εἶναι. 
3 δ᾽ Ste Riek 5 / b) \ n 
248 ὴν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ὅσα ἄρτι Θρασύμαχος ἀγαθὰ διῆλθε + 
τοῦ ἀδίκου ; ; Ἤκουσα, ἔφη, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ πείθομαι. Βούλ 
οὖν αὐτὸν πείθωμεν, ἂν δυνώμεθά πη ἐξευρεῖν, 
οὐκ ἀληθῆ λέγει; Πῶς γὰρ οὐ βούλομαι; ἢ δ᾽ ὅς 
Ἂν μὲν τοίνυν, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ἀντικατατείναντες λέγωμεν. 
7 A / \ , “ ͵ 5 2 ΡΣ τ), εἰν 
αὐτῷ λόγον παρὰ λόγον, dca αὖ ἀγαθὰ ἔχει 7 


τοῦτο μὲν δὴ Kal εἰσαῦθις or. 


Thrasymachus is here reduced 


to silence, but not convinced. 
τὸν τοῦ δικαίου ἔγωγε... Al- 
though Glaucon is ready to state 
his conviction to this effect, we 
find in Book II. 
sorely troubled by the misfor- 
tunes of the just and the pros- 


perity of the wicked. See Ch:: 


Wersoay i. 


σεται, στρεβλώσεται, Ke. 


ὁ δίκαιος μαστιγώ- 


(τὸν 


δὲ ἄδικον) πρῶτον μὲν ἄρχειν ev 


τῇ πόλει, ἔπειτα γαμεῖν ὅποθεν 
ἂν βοὐληταὶ, &c. 

ἀληθεστέρως, ὑ.8. μοχθηροτέ:- 
pas, Ch. XVI. and infr. Book 
II. Ch. V. ἀγροικοτέρως. 
ἤκουσας In Book II. tnit. 
Glaucon confesses that he has 
doubts about the question, for 
the superiority of injustice has 
been so dinned into his ears by 
Thrasymachus and . others, 
ἀπορῶ μέντοι διατεθρυλημένος τὰ 
ὦτα ἀκούων Θρασυμάχου καὶ 


μυρίων ἄλλων. 
πείθειν, ‘convince.’ So Book 


that he is 


TAATONOS 


Ἢ 
συ ου 


Ἤκουσε 


17: τορος πότερον ἡμᾶς BovrAcr 
δοκεῖν πεπεικέναι ἢ ὡς Be. rare 
πεῖσαι ; . 

ἂν μὲν τοίνυν... v.s. not. ad 
Cap. XII. init. This arrange- 
ment is proposed by Socrates — 
in the interest of his method. 
We know that he disliked long 
speeches, from the way in which 
he speaks of Thrasymachus’ 
oration, sup. Ch. XYVII., and 
from  Protagoras 335; and, if 
he can induce Thrasymachus 
to argue the question, he is 
sure of the victory. For the 
word ἀντικατατ. Stallb. comp. 
Phedr, 257 C: ἐὰν ἄρα καὶ 
ἐθελήσῃ πρὸς αὐτὸν ἄλλον (λόγον) 
ἀντιπαρατεῖναι. 

αὐτῷ, Θρασυμάχῳ. 

av. This particle always has 
reference to a fresh case whether 
of like nature, or not, with 
that which precedes; v. tnfr. 
Ch. XXIV. ad med.: τί δ᾽ αὖ τὸ 
(iv; The statement then, of 
the advantages of justice is 
looked upon as a rejoinder to 


ae” 
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δίκαιον εἷναι, 
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6 -ε 3 e A 
καὶ αὖθις οὗτος, καὶ ἄλλον ἡμεῖς, 


3 an / 3 ἌΝ ΤΩΝ an Ψ Ἐς 5) 
ἀριθμεῖν δεήσει τἀγαθὰ καὶ μετρεῖν, ὅσα ἑκάτεροι ἐν 


ἑκατέρῳ λέγομεν, καὶ ἤδη δικαστῶν τινῶν 
LA 3 lA 5 
κρινούντων δεησόμεθα' ἂν δὲ ὥσπερ ἄρτι 
te ' \ b) 7] le) ef 
youmevot πρὸς ἀλλήλους σκοπῶμεν, AMA 
΄ 
δικασταὶ καὶ ῥήτορες ἐσόμεθα. 


τῶν δια- Β 
ἀνομολο- 
αὐτοί τε 


5 7 
Πάνυ μὲν οὖν, ἔφη. 


5 “5 ᾽ 7 ,ὔ f 
Tlotépws οὖν σοι, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ἀρέσκει ; Οὕτως, ἔφη. 


Cd? XX. 


Ἴθι δη, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ὦ Opacupaye, ἀπόκριναι ἡμῖν 
3 3 aA \ VA 9 Bf VA 57 
ἐξ ἀρχῆς" τὴν τελέαν ἀδικίαν τελέας οὔσης δικαιο- 
΄ 7] \ 5 / \ 2, \ 
σύνης λυσιτελεστέραν ys εἰναι ; ἸΙάνυ μὲν οὖν καὶ 


ἀνε 
Φημί, ἔφη, καὶ δι a, εἴρηκα. 


Φέρε δὴ τὸ τοιόνδερ 


᾿ la) A 7 Χ ΄ 9 \ > A 
περὶ αὐτῶν πῶς λέγεις ; TO μέν που ἀρετὴν αὐτοῖν 


Thrasymachus’ statement 8]- 
ready made, that injustice is 
the better. 
ἑκατέρῳ, SC. ACY. 
ἀνομολογούμενοι, ‘allowing,’ 
or ‘making concessions.’ 


Cu. XX.—Justice then with you, 
Thrasymachus, is wretched and 
evil, whilst injustice 1s noble and 
good, But your just man only 
tries to get the better of the 
unjust, whilst your unjust man 
tries to get the better of both 
unjust and just. 


τὴν τελέαν ἀδικίαν... U.S. 344 
A: ἐπὶ τὴν τελεωτάτην ἀδικίαν 
ἔλθῃς. ‘The ideal of injustice,’ 
in contrast to mere acts of 
felony, τοὺς τὰ βαλάντια ἀποτέμ- 
vovtas, ifr, Hence the defi- 
nite article is used. 

φέρε δὴ τὸ τοιῦνδε περὶ αὐτῶν 
πῶς λέγεις ; ‘Come then, what 


would you say to such a question | 
as this about them ?’ The drift | 
of this part of the argument is | 
clear, if we look to the middle | 
of the chapter, where Socrates 
says that he believes Thrasy- - 
machus to be in earnest. He 
is merely taking Thrasymachus 
categorically over the ground of 
his assertion—on which it rests ; 
he wishes to have Thrasyma- 
chus’ position well defined before 
he proceeds to attack it. Itis 
with this intent that he couches 
his questions in such a form as 
to draw from Thrasymachus 
downright and emphatic an- 
swers. Thus he says, when 
he has elicited the statement 
that one is ἀρετὴ and the other 
κακία, ‘I suppose justice is 


) 


,, ἀρετὴ and injustice κακία ;’ on 


purpose to draw from Thrasy- 
machus an indignant disclaimer. 
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καλεῖς, τὸ δὲ κακίαν ; Πῶς γὰρ οὔ; Οὐκοῦν την μεν 
δικαιοσύνην ἀρετήν, τὴν δὲ ἀδικίαν κακίαν ; Eikos γ᾽ 
ἔφη, ὦ ἥδιστε, ἐπειδὴ καὶ λέγω ἀδικιαν μὲν λυσιτε- 
λεῖν, ἢ Ὁ δ᾽ οὔ. 
7 0 0 
πάνυ ae εὐήθειαν. Τὴν ἀδικίαν apa coe 
Deion καλεῖς ; Οὔκ, ἀλλ᾽ εὐβουλίαν, ἔφη. Ἦ καὶ 
φρόνιμοί σοι, ὦ Θρασύμαχε, δοκοῦσιν εἶναι καὶ 


Ἀλλὰ τί μήν ; Τούναντιον, 
cy \ ΄ ; 
Η τὴν δικαιοσύνην κακίαν ; Οὔκ, ἀλλὰ 


. 3 ὃ e / C/ ᾽ © a 
ἀγαθοι οἱ ἄδικοι ; Οἵ γε τέλεως, ἔφη, οἷοί TE ἀδικεῖν, .. 
τὲ \ a ὃ 3 θ ΄ὕ ey? © \ 
πόλεις Te καὶ ἔθνη δυναμενοι ἀνθρώπων ὑφ᾽ ἑαυτοὺς 

a - \ \ 
ποιεῖσθαι: σὺ δὲ οἴει με ἴσως τοὺς Ta βαλάντια 
ἀποτέμνοντας λέγειν. 


(v4 


Pe das 3 3 
λυσιτελεῖ μὲν οὖν, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς, 
, \ A 4 
Kal τὰ τοιαῦτα, ἐάνπερ λανθάνῃ ἔστι δὲ οὐκ ἄξια 
/ 3 A an \ κι 
ἙἘ λόγου, ἀλλ᾽ ἃ νῦν δὴ ἔλεγον. Τοῦτο μέντοι, ἔφην, 
> lade ΄ ΄ , ΄ 
οὐκ ἀγνοῶ ὅ τι βούλει λέγειν: ἀλλὰ τόδε ἐθαύμασα, 
> URE | b) nan \ I / / \ 3 / \ 
εἰ ἐν ἀρετῆς καὶ σοφίας τίθης μέρει τὴν ἀδικίαν, τὴν 
δὲ ὃ 7 3 n 3 3 \ / ν4 
ἐ δικαιοσύνην ἐν τοῖς ἐναντιοις. Αλλὼ πάνυ οὕτω 
‘A (ἢ n ον δ᾽ 2 7 ay) Mi 2 icy e lal 
τίθημι. Τοῦτο, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ἤδη στερεώτερον, ὦ ἑταῖρε, 


ἥδιστες Not merely collo- 
quial, as Horace’s ‘quid agis, 


dulcissume rerum,’ but with the 
sarcastic vein noticed on ἡδὺς 
γὰρ εἶ, Ch. XI. The words 
virtue and vice for ἀρετὴ and 
κακία are altogether inadequate ; 
there is a further notion in 
ἀρετὴ of health and vigour, 
τοὐναντίον... οὔκ, ἀλλὰ... It 
is evident that Thrasymachus 
is now talking very much at 
random ; he states that his view 
is the converse (τοὐναντίον) of 
Socrates’; but has to qualify 
this statement considerably. 
πάνυ γενν. εὐήθειαν, ‘an ad- 
mirable simplicity,’ or ‘most 
ingenuous folly.’ So below, 
ἀστεῖος is coupled with εὐήθης. 
κακοήθειαν. A passing pun 
of Socrates’; εὐήθεια, goodness 
or mildness of disposition, 


comes afterwards to mean fool- 
ishness euphemistically ; see p. 
120, note. Socrates pretends 
to conclude that, ἀδικία being 
the contrary of δικαιοσύνη, the 
former is κακοήθεια. But εὐήθεια 
in its ordinary, that is, its 
derived sense of folly, is not 
the contrary or correlative of 
κακοήθεια, Which means vicious- 
ness. Hence Socrates is merely 
jesting for the moment. 

ἐν ἀρετῆς ... μέρει, υ.5. Ch. 


XIX.: ἐν μισθοῦ μέρει εἴρηκας“. 
ἀλλὰ πάνυ... v.s. Ch. 1.: ἀλλὰ 
περιμενοῦμεν. 
τοῦτο στερεώτερον. This is 


said to beguile Thrasymachus. 
Socrates has no difficulty in 
refuting such a suicidal position 
as that taken up here. It is 
a much more difficult task, and 
one which he has to meet in 


* 


Mas 
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καὶ οὐκετι ῥάδιον ἔχειν ὅ τί τὸς εἴπῃ. εὖ yap λυ- 


σιτελεῖν μὲν τὴν ἀδικίαν ἐτίθεσο, κακίαν μέντοι ἢ 
ate Xpov αὐτὸ ὡμολόγεις εἶναι, ὥσπερ ἄλλοι τινές, 
εἴχομεν ἄν τι λέγειν κατὰ τὰ νομιζόμενα λέγοντες" 
κ᾿. \ an : 3 Φ SVAN \ ; ΝΣ i ito S- 
νῦν δὲ δῆλος εἶ OTL φήσεις αὐτὸ καὶ καλὸν καὶ 

3 3 A ,ὕ , : ae 
ἰσχυρὸν εἶναν καὶ τἄλλα αὐτῷ πάντα προσθήσεις, ἃ ἃ 
mets τῷ δικαίῳ προσετίθεμεν, ἐπειδή γε καὶ ἐν 949. 


ἀρετῇ αὐτὸ καὶ σοφίᾳ ἐτόλμησας θεῖναι. ᾿Αληθὲσ- 


ἑ 
ἱ 


TaTa, ἔφη, μαντεύει. 


Ἀλλ᾽ οὐ μέντοι, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ,. 


9 if A U 3 n / 
ἀποκνητέον ye τῷ λόγῳ ἐπεξελθεῖν σκοπούμενον, 


Ψ BA ς LAN VA ef bass 
ἕως ἄν σε ὑπολαμβάνω λέγειν ἅπερ διανοεῖ. 


ἐμοὶ 


γὰρ δοκεῖς σύ, ὦ Θρασύμαχε, ἀτεχνῶς νῦν οὐ σκώπ- 
τειν, ἀλλὰ τὰ δοκοῦντα πέρὶ τῆς ἀληθείας λέγειν. 
Τί δέ σοι, ἔφη. τοῦτο διαφέρει, εἴτε μοι δοκεῖ εἴτε μή, 
“ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τὸν λόγον ἐλόγχεις ; ; Οὐδέν, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ. ἀλλὰ Β 
"πόδε μοι πειρῶ ἔτι pds τούτοις ἀποκρίνασθαι" ὁ 
δίκαιος τοῦ δικαίου δοκεῖ τί σοι ἂν ἐθέλειν πλέον 


Book II., to prove that ‘honesty 
is the best policy,’ against the 


| | facts marshalled by Glaucon and 


Adeimantus. It will be seen 
_ that Socrates does not attempt 
‘the solution of that difficulty 
| there; he begins to form his 
_state, and only in Book IX., 
does he come back to settle 
finally the thorny question, of 
which the present position of 
Thrasymachus is but a shadow 
or a caricature, see Book IX. 
588: Εἶεν δὴ, εἶπον" ἐπειδὴ év- 
ταῦθα λόγου γεγόναμεν, ἀναλάβ- 
μεν τὰ πρῶτα λεχθέντα, δι᾽ ἃ 
δεῦρο ἥκομεν. ἦν δέ που λεγόμενον 
λυσιτελεῖν ἀδικεῖν τῷ τελέως μὲν 
ἀδίκῳ, δοξαζομένῳ. δὲ δικαίῳ... 

Noy δὴ, ἔφην, αὐτῷ διαλεγώμεθα, 


ἐπειδὴ διωμολογησάμεθα τό τε | 


7 
ἢ 


pet. See above, Chap. XIX. 
init. 
διανοεῖ. διανοία is Plato’s 


word for the faculty by which 
human knowledge is obtained ; 
distinguished on the one side 
from νοῦς, that which grasps 
real existence, and on the other 
from δόξα, opinion, and πίστις, 
belief. But this strict sense 
is not to be attached here to 
διανοεῖ ; for in the next sentence 
we find τὰ δοκοῦντα used to 
express that which διανοεῖ ex- 
presses here—‘ what you really 
think,’ ‘ your real opinion.’ And 
in Book II. Ch. 111. tnat. ποιεῖν 
διανοίᾳ is simply to imagine, 
picture to oneself in the 
| thoughts. 


πλεόν ἔχειν. 


This phrase is 


ἀδικεῖν καὶ τὸ δίκαια πράττειν | employed rather with the inten- 


ef εἴν ἢ / } 
ἣν ἑκάτερον ἔχει δύναμιν. 
ΕΠ GpeTh, ὃ. ὃ. ἐν. ἀρετῆς μέ- | 


| 


| tion of confuting Thrasymachus’ 


position, than in order to convey 


186 


la consistent meaning in all the 
‘different cases where it is applied. 
We can understand the unjust 

ὯΝ ‘taking advantage ” (com- 


Οὐδὲ τῆς, Σ᾿ νεῖ, ἔφη. Τοῦ δὲ ἀδίκου πότερον ἀξιοῖ 


larts cannot conduct us here to 
[ὦ conclusion in ethics any more 
/than in Ch. XV, where see 


‘note on ἄρχουσί ye. The whole 


Ἔ ire οὐδέν ve σοι πλέον ἔσται, 
Si Cb. XV.) or ‘getting the better 
gf | of,’ his own kind and the just 


train of argument is forced, and 
the disproof must be held te — 
depend entirely upon this equi- 


also. But we do not understand 
Socrates’ statement that the just 
man would try to take advantage 
of the unjust ; unless we admit 
that, for the sake of the present 
argument, Socrates sinks his 
own opinion about ‘doing good 
to friends and harm to foes,’ as 
‘Xenophon represents him in 
Mem. 2, 35 14: καὶ μὴν πλείστου 
γε δοκεῖ ἀνὴρ ἐπαίνου ἄξιος εἶναι, 
ὃς ἂν φθάνῃ τοὺς μὲν πολεμίους 
κακῶς ποιῶν, τοὺς δὲ φίλους 
εὐεῤγετῶν. Again, 
this explanation, we come to 
a further difficulty ; viz. how to 
understand the phrase, when, 
in Ch. XXL; 1Ὁ 15. applied fo 
the arts of music, doctoring, &c. 
It seems probable, as Messrs. 
Davies and Vaughan in their 
translation of the Republic sup- 
pose, that there is here a play 
upon words. πλέον ἔχειν means 
(as noticed above) ‘to get or 
take advantage of’ 
application to the arts, 
sense of the phrase must bé 


passed over for another—such’ 


as ‘to know more about,’ ‘to 
be more at home with.’ Now 
this sense also implies that the 
man who ‘knows more about’ 
music or physic ‘has the ad- 
vantage over’ one who knows 
legs ; ‘and it is in this sense that 
we must understand Socrates, 
if we are to follow him in his 
disproof. The analogy of the 


accepting 


> but, In its’ 
this’ 


voque inherent in the expression 
πλέον ἔχειν. The translators 
above mentioned have been 
happy in their mode of convey- 
ing the sense of the Greek to 
English readers. Thus they 
render πλέον ἔχειν, ‘to go be- 
yond,’ in most places where it 
occurs; but reserve to them: 
selves the privilege of substitut- 
ing ‘have the advantage of,’ 
‘ do or say more, ” (wAela@ αἱρεῖσθαι 

..«ἢ πράττειν ἢ pets in other 
places which seem: to gain in 
clearness as they lose in con- 
sistency of translation. 


ἀστεῖος ... καὶ εὐῆθης. Hen- 
diadys, conveying the same 
meaning as γενναία εὐήθεια. 


ἀστεῖος is used like ἡδὺς, χαρίεις, 
γενναῖος, χρηστὸς, sarcastically 
here. Its first meaning is ‘fine,’ 
comptus, or lautus ; it is found 
in Tipag. τῶν ᾿Αποστ. Μωσῆς ἣν 
ἀστεῖος τῷ Θέῳ. E. V. ‘ exceed- 
ing fair.’ See also Arist. Nub. 
where the explanation is being 
given that geometry measures 
out the whole earth, and Strep- 
siades, understanding it to mean 
allotments, replies— 
ἀστεῖον λέγεις. 
Τὸ γὰρ σόφισμα δημοτικὸν καὶ 
χρήσιμον. 

We find it used again in this 
sarcastic sense in Book V. 452 
C: ἐξῆν τοῖς τότε ἀστεῖοις πάντα 
ταῦτα κωμωδεῖν. ‘The wits of 


the day had the opportunity 


3 


] XN , ᾽ 
᾿οὐκ ἂν δυναιτο. 


37 
Ϊ EXEL. 


“λάβῃ ; Ἔστι ταῦτα. 


ὁ δὲ Phicaine πον τς 


3 


WV 


of turning this into burlesque.’ 
And sarcastically again Arist. 
Nub. 1064— | 
Μάχαιραν᾽ ἀστεῖόν γε κέρδος 
ἔλαβεν ὃ κακοδαίμων. 
ἁμιλλήσεται. So διαμιλλᾶν in 
516  : τὰς δὲ δὴ σκίας ἐκείνας 
πάλιν εἰ δέοι αὐτὸν γνωματεύοντα 
διαμιλλᾶσθαι τοῖς ἀεὶ δεσμώταις 
ἐκείνοις, ἄο. And again ἐνά- 
μιλλον 433 D: ᾿Εναμιλλον ἄρα, 
ὡς ἔοικε, πρὸς ἀρετὴν πόλεως τῇ 
τε σοφίᾳ αὐτῆς καὶ τῇ σωφροσύνῃ 
καὶ τῇ ἀνδρειᾷ ἢ τοῦ ἕκαστον ἐν 
αὐτῇ τὰ αὑτοῦ πράττειν δύναμις. 


CH. XXI.—But no man who 
exercises an art well, tries to 
have the advantage of his fellow- 


TIOAITEIAS α΄. 


€ Vi, A: . 
Ποὺ καὶ τοῦ ἀνομοίου. 


δ᾽ ἐγώ; καὶ ἔοικε τῷ φρονίμῳ καὶ τῷ ἀγαθῷ 6 


ἢ 9 n 3 A 

Ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τοῦτο, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ἐρωτῶ 

| 3) R ΡᾺ ἴω. Ν 

᾿ ἀλλ᾽ εἰ τοῦ μὲν δικαίου μὴ ἀξιοῖ πλέον ἔχειν μηδὲ ρ 

/ ὟΣ a : : | 

| βούλεται ὁ δίκαιος, τοῦ δὲ ἀδίκου ; ANA’ οὕτως, ἔφη, 
/ 5 A “ 

Τί δὲ δὴ ὁ ἄδικος ; dpa ἀξιοῖ τοῦ δικαίου 

| πλεονεκτεῖν καὶ τῆς δικαιας πράξεως ; Πῶς γὰρ οὔκ; 

δ Ψ if ὦν 3 2 A 

ἔφη, ὃς γε πάντων πλέον ἔχειν ἀξιοῖ. 
» / > , ΄, ig 7S 

ἀδίκου ἀνθρώπου Te καὶ πράξεως ὁ ἄδικος πλεονεκ- 

᾿ ΄ ἜΝ aA \ 
τήσει καὶ ἁμιλλήσεται ὡς ἁπάντων πλεῖστον αὐτὸς 


CAP. XXI. 


cod : Ἂν, , : 9) tae ; ps 
Ὧδε δὴ λέγωμεν, ἔφην ὁ δίκαιος TOD μὲν ὅμοιου 
OU πλεονεκτεῖ, τοῦ δὲ ἀνομοίου, O δὲ 


»"ἤ A 
ἄδικος TOD TE 


"A ριστα, ἔφη, εἴρηκας. 


Ἔστι δέ γε, ἔφην, φρόνιμός TE Καὶ ἀγαθὸς ὁ ὁ ἄδικος, 
Καὶ τοῦτ, τ εὖ. 


Οὐκοῦν, 


ke 


187 


a, SN A la) 5 3 3 

| av πλεονεκτεῖν Kal ἡγοῖτο δικαιον εἶναι, ἢ οὐκ ἂν 
' ἮΝ 7 ς nr? 5 ΡΝ / a ἐς 
ἡγοῖτο δίκαιον ; ᾿Π γοῖτ᾽ dv’, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς, καὶ ἀξιοῖ, ἀλλ᾽ 


Οὐκοῦν καὶ 


D 


workman, but only of the wn- 


practised. And such an artificer 

is good and wise ; therefore an 

unjust man 8 wicked and 
Joolish. 


οὐκοῦν καὶ ἔοικε. This chain 
in the argument is inserted with) 
a definite object. It has been, 
mentioned above that the argu- 
ment is one of analogy ; and the) 


first conclusion comes out there-' 
fore in the establishment of a’ 
resemblance) 
between the just man and him’ 


resemblance, — a 


who is wise and good ; see infra | 


350 B. Socrates, foreseeing the 

nature of his conclusion, pro- 

vides against its indefinite 
% 


_ 
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ἄδικος, ὁ δὲ δίκαιος οὐκ ἔοικεν ; Πῶς yap οὐ μέλλει, 
ἔφη, ὁ τοιοῦτος ὧν καὶ ἐοικέναι τοῖς τοιούτοις, ὁ δὲ 
μὴ ἐοικέναι; Καλῶς. τοιοῦτος ἄρα ἐστὶν ἑκάτερος 
αὐτῶν οἷσπερ ἔοικεν. ᾿Αλλὰ τί μέλλει ; ἔφη. Ἑΐεν, 
E® Θρασύμαχε: μουσικὸν δέ τινα λέγεις, ἕτερον δὲ 
ἄμουσον" "Eyaye. Πότερον φρόνιμον καὶ πότερον 
ἄφρονα ; Τὸν μὲν μουσικὸν δήπου φρόνιμον, τὸν δὲ 
ἄμουσον ἄφρονα. Οὐκοῦν καὶ ἅπερ φρόνιμον, ἀγα- 
θόν, ἃ δὲ ἄφρονα, κακόν; Ναί. Τί δὲ ἰατρικόν ; 
οὐχ οὕτως ; Οὕτως. Δοκεῖ ἂν οὖν τίς σοι, ὦ ἄριστε, 
μουσικὸς ἀνὴρ ἁρμοττόμενος λύραν ἐθέλειν μουσικοῦ 
ἀνδρὸς ἐν τῇ ἐπιτάσει καὶ ἀνέσει τῶν χορδῶν πλεον- 
εκτεῖν ἢ ἀξιοῦν πλέον ἔχειν ; Οὐκ ἔμοιγε. Τί δέ; 
350 ἀμούσου ; ᾿Ανάγκη, ἔφη. Τί δὲ ἐατρικός ; ἐν τῇ 
ἐδωδῇ ἢ πόσει ἐθέλειν ἄν τι ἰατρικοῦ πλεονεκτεῖν ἢ 


character. by gaining Thrasy- 
machus’ agreement to the 
proposition: ‘A man is of the 
same kind as those whom he 
resembles’ ; a position in itself 
neither correct nor definite, 
but necessary for confounding 
Thrasymachus. 

πῶς γὰρ οὐ μέλλει... ἐοικέναι, 
‘how can he help being like ?’ 
v.s. not. ad 6 μέλλων, Ch. 
XVIII. μέλλω has here the 
sense of ‘sure to be,’ whilst in 
Thrasymachus’ next remark we 
have an entirely different mean- 
ing, partaking of that sense of 
delay or hesitation which, it 
has been noticed, μέλλω also 
possesses. σέ μέλλει, then, is 
like τί μήν ; ‘what further stay 
is there,’ or, colloquially, ‘ Well, 
what then ?’ 
| πότερον φρόνιμον... Here there 
is a double deception. First the 
fallacy of two questions; for, 
be it observed, Socrates asks 
τ] οἷν is wise and which foolish, 


before he has asked if they are 
respectively wise and foolish. 
And secondly the word φρόνιμος 
is used in its broad sense, 
although there is no certainty 
that a man who is μουσικὸς is 
also φρόνιμος. This latter fallacy 
appears later on more than once, 
see 350B: ὃ δ᾽ ἐπιστήμων σοφός ; 
ὃ δὲ σοφὸς ἀγαθός. But Thrasy- 
machus, as it has been stated, 
is more of a declaimer_ than 
a dialectician, and has not the 
ability to find these flaws in 
Socrates’ argument. In fact we 
can quite imagine that Socrates 
is caricaturing argument in the 
present passage. In his next 
suggestion Socrates seems to feel 
the necessity for qualifying these 
conclusions, and adds to the 
statement that ‘the wise man 
is a good man’ the limitation, 
‘in so far as he is wise’; but 
it is a solitary piece of accuracy 
in an otherwise loose argument. 


! 
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; . A \ 2 aA Ζ 
ἀνδρὸς ἡ πράγματος ; Οὐ δῆτα.. Μὴ ἰατρικοῦ δέ; 
3 , A \ 3 
Ναί. Περέ πάσης δὲ ὅρα ἐπιστήμης TE καὶ ἀνε- 
an? / e a 
πιστημϑσύνης, εἴ TLS TOL δοκεῖ ἐπιστήμων ὁστισοῦν 
5 A dN oo » ᾿ , 
πλείω ἂν ἐθέλειν αἱρεῖσθαι ἢ ὅσα ἄλλος ἐπιστήμων 
3 3 9 \ a ς / e a 
ἢ πράττειν ἢ λέγειν, καὶ OV ταὐτὰ τῷ ομοίῳ ἑαυτῷ 
\ an b) 2 7 f 3 / 
εἰς τὴν αὐτὴν πρᾶξιν. ᾿Αλλ᾽ tows, ἔφη, ἀνάγκη 
eR αι ᾿ Bh OWN τ...» / ΑΕ ΤῊΝ 
τοῦτό γε οὕτως ἔχειν. Τί δὲ ὁ ἀνεπιστήμων ; οὐχὶ 
,ὔ » ts 
ὁμοίως μὲν ἐπιστήμονος TAEOVEKTHTELEV AV, ὁμοίως B 
; : Yi e AGA if 
δὲ ἀνεπιστήμονος ; Ἴσως. Ὃ δὲ ἐπιστήμων σοφός ; 
ee ς \ t / ς , 5) / 
Φημί. Ὃ δὲ σοφὸς ἀγαθὸς ; Φημί. ὋΟ apa ἀγαθὸς 
τ \ BN a \ ς / 2 3 / 
TE καὶ σοφὸς τοῦ μὲν ὁμοίου οὐκ ἐθελήσει πλεονεκ- 
ys “ον 9 / \ 9 / 3 “ὕ 
Τεῖν, τοῦ δὲ ἀνομοίου τε καὶ ἐναντίου. "ἔοικεν, ἔφη. 
ε \ , ΄ \ b) \ aA € Sse \ a 
O δὲ κακός τε καὶ ἀμαθὴς τοῦ τε ὁμοίου καὶ τοῦ 
2 / 3 “Ὁ ον 4 “5 3 
ἐναντίου. Οὐκοῦν, ὦ Θρασύμαχε, ἣν ὃ 
; e aA A τὴ τ € 7 
ἐγώ, ὁ ἄδικος ἡμῖν τοῦ ἀνομοίου τε και ὁμοίου πλεο- 
: an \ > Ui Vis : ς 
νεκτεῖ; ἢ οὐχ οὕτως ἔλεγες ; "EYywre, ἔφη. ὋὉ δέ 
/ an G aA 
ye δίκαιος TOU μὲν ὁμοίου οὐ πλεονεκτήσει, TOV. δὲ 
2 / / 93 Σ δ" 5 9 3 ᾽ὔἢ ς \ 
ἀνομοίου; Nat. “Eouxey apa, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ὁ μὲν 
(a) A ‘ A ς , A A 
δίκαιος τῷ σοφῷ καὶ ἀγαθῷ, ὁ δὲ ἄδικος TO κακῷ 


Φαίνεται. 


καὶ ἀμαθεῖ. Kuvdvyever. 


πλείω αἱρεῖσθαι... ἢ πράττειν ἢ 
λέγειν, υ.3. Not. ad πλέον ἔχειν. 
These infinitives are appositive, 
not epexegetical. 

τῷ ὁμοίῳ ἑαυτῷ. τῷ Gu. 
depends upon ταὐτὰ, and ἐαυτῷ 
upon ὁμοίῳ ; ‘the same things 
with the man who is like 
him.’ 

ἀλλ᾽ ἴσως...τοῦτο ye. Signs 
of hesitation begin to appear in 
Thrasymachus. Thus we find 
the word ἴσως in his reply to 
the next question, when, to a 
similar question with the mere 
substitution of δίκαιος and ἄδικος 
for ἐπιστήμων and ἀνεπιστήμων, 
he had readily assented. Ch. 
AX. fin. 


᾿Αλλὰ μὴν ὡμολογοῦμεν, 


ὃ δὲ ἐπιστήμων σοφός : ὃ δὲ 
σοφὸς ἀγαθός. These generaliza- 
tions are not accurate, as it has 
been remarked; they require 
the qualification ἅπερ ἐπιστήμων 
and ἅπερ σοφός. In Euthy- 
demus a sophist tries this 
dialectical trick upon Socrates 
himself, but Socrates exposes 
the fallacy, and then gratifies 
the sophist by appearing to be 
defeated in the argument. Thus 
293 C: Οὐκοῦν εἴ τι μὴ ἐπίσ- 
τασαι, οὐκ ἐπιστήμων εἶ. Ἐκείνου 
γε, 7.6. ‘In respect of that I 
am not wise.’ 

ἀλλὰ μὴν. For the same 
particles in a similar context, see 
Ch. XY. and note on ἄοχουσί ye. 
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@ ye ὅμοιος ἕκατερος εἴη, τοιοῦτον καὶ ἑκάτερον 
εἶναι. ᾿Ὡμολογοῦμεν yap: Ὃ μὲν ἄρα δίκαιος ἡμῖν 
ἀναπέφανται ὧν ἀγαθός τε Kat σοφός, ὁ δὲ ἄδικος, 
ἀμαθής τε καὶ κακός. 


CAP, XXII, 


\ , lal 3 
O δὲ Opacvuayos ὡμολόγησε μὲν πάντα TAUTA, 
3 ς δ. ΠΌΑ A ς , ΟΣ » ς ’, \ a 
Dovy ὡς ἐγὼ viv ῥᾳδίως λέγω, ἀλλ᾽ ἑλκόμενος Kal 
΄ eed n an I \ f 
μόγις, META ἱδρῶτος θαυμαστοῦ ὅσου, ἅτε. καὶ θέρους 
ῇ he 5 VY 
ὄντος" τότε Kal εἶδον ἐγώ, προτερον δὲ οὔπω, Opa- 
7 9 a \ \ iy A 
σύμαχον ἐρυθριῶντα. ἐπειδὴ δὲ οὖν διωμολογησά- 
\ id > \ 2 \ 
μεθα τὴν δικαιόσύνην ἀρετὴν εἶναι καὶ σοφίαν, τὴν 
δὲ +O / / x 3 pve’ > , 93 9 > / 
é ἀδικίαν κακίαν Te καὶ ἀμαθίαν, Kiev, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, 
a \ Corns Ὁ ib 54 ‘ \ \ \ 
τοῦτο μὲν ἡμῖν οὕτω κείσθω, ἔφαμεν δὲ δὴ Kal 
\ 3 x ἢ 5 
ἰσχυρὸν εἶναι τὴν ἀδικίαν" ἢ οὐ μέμνησαι, ὦ Θρα- 
, / » Ἶ 2 a ΟΣ IQ\ A 2 
σύμαχε; Μέμνημαι, ἔφη" ἀλλ᾽ ἔμουγε οὐδὲ ἃ νῦν 
7 a δ“ 
λέγεις ἀρέσκει, καὶ ἔχω περὶ αὐτῶν λέγειν. εἰ οὖν 
τ 5, ΣΟ A By) f Ἃ 3 
ἘἙ λέγοιμι, εὖ οἶδ᾽ ὅτι δημηγορεῖν ἄν με φαίης" ἢ οὖν 
ἄρα ἀναπέφανται. Ergo evasit. 
See Book V. 464 B: τοῦ μεγίσ- 
Tuv dpa ἀγαθοῦ τῇ πόλει αἰτία 
ἡμῖν πέφανται ἢ κοινωνία τοῖς 


ἐπικούροις τῶν τε παιδῶν καὶ τῶν 
γυναικῶν. 


πρῶτον ἄγοντες, and ws in some 
cases, also ibid. : ὡς ἀπὸ τῆς 
πομπῆς. So οἷά τε, Od. 3, 73 ; οἷά 
TE ληϊστῆρες. 

Θρασύμαχον ἐρυθριῶντα. See 
Euthydemus 297 3B, where 
Dionysodorus, the less adroit 
of the two word-fencers, is over- 
come in an argument and 


+ 


Co. XXII.—There ts yet an- 
other point, Thrasymachus ; you 


said that the unjust was.more blushes. Καὶ 6 Διονυσόδωρος 
efficient than the just. Shall we ἢἠρυθρίασεν. 
settle it? Just as you please, ἔφαμεν δὲ δὴ. See 348 E: 
he said. νῦν δὲ δῆλος εἶ ὅτι φήσεις αὑτὸ 
καὶ καλὸν καὶ ἰσχυρὸν εἶναι. 
θαυμαστοῦ ὅσου, v.s. Ch. V.: ἔχω περὶ αὐτῶν λέγειν, V.S. 


εὖ οὖν λέγει θαυμαστῶς ὡς 347 D: οὐκ. ἔχοντες ἑαυτῶν 
σφόδρα. βελτίοσιν ἐπιτρέψαι. 
ἅτε καὶ θέρους. ἅτε it has δημηγορεῖν, ‘harangue,’ v.8. 


been seen, Ch. 1., introduces 
an accompanying fact; ἅτε νῦν 


not. ad ὥσπερ Badaveds, Ch. 


XVII. 
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a 5, 3 7 5 A 
ἔα με εἰπεῖν ὅσα βούλομαι, ἤ, εἰ βούλει ἐρωτᾷν, 
1 n \ A \ 
ἐρώτα' ἐγὼ δέ σοι, ὥσπερ ταῖς γραυσὶ ταῖς τοὺς 
oO a \ ΄ SS 
μύθους λεγούσαις, εἶεν ἐρῶ καὶ κατανεύσομαι Kal 
; an a 2 5 7 i \ 
ἀνανεύσομαι. Μηδαμῶς, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, Tapa ye THY 
“ YU ᾿ 3 ’ 5 / 
σαυτοῦ δόξαν. “Ὥστε σοι, ἔφη, ἀρέσκειν, éTEvdnTrEp 
f ts 3 \ \ 
οὐκ ἐᾷς λέγειν. καίτοι τί ἄλλο βούλει; Οὐδὲν μὰ 
/ A Ἐπ ey ae) > » a / APES BN 
Δία, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ἀλλ᾽ εἴπερ τοῦτο ποιήσεις, ποίει" ἐγὼ 
, la) / 3 an 
δὲ ἐρωτήσω. ᾿Ερώτα δή. Τοῦτο τοίνυν ἐρωτῶ, 
A I? \ f 
ὅπερ ἄρτι, ἵνα καὶ ἑξῆς διασκεψώμεθα Tov λόγον, 851 — 
A J Ἃ 7 N 3 i/ 
ὁποῖόν TL τυγχάνει ὃν δικαιοσύνη πρὸς ἀδικίαν. 
"Ὁ ἢ ΐ 7, Ψ \ I Nate) Liste 
ἐλέχθη γάρ που, ὅτι Kal δυνατώτερον καὶ ἱσχυρό- 
5 » , ὃ is 2 fa) δέ 5. ΟΣ 5} 
τερον εἴη ἀδικία δικαιοσύνης" νῦν δέ y, ἔφην, εἴπερ 
/ \ 3 7 32 Ἅ € ᾿ > 
σοφία τε Kal ἀρετή ἐστι δικαιοσύνη, ῥᾳδίως, οἶμαι, 
, Ip Ni 
φανήσεται καὶ ἰσχυρότερον ἀδικίας, ἐπειδήπερ ἐστὶν 
“ 3 , A : 7, 
ἀμαθία ἡ ἀδικία. οὐδεὶς ἂν ἔτι τοῦτο ἀγνοήσειεν. 
i a 3 γ, , 
ἀλλ᾽ οὔτι οὕτως ἁπλῶς, ὦ Θρασύμαχε, ἔγωγε ἐπι- 
A iN A Ἐν “ / δὰ 
θυμῶ, ἀλλὰ τῆδέ πῃ σκέψασθαι: πόλιν φαίης ἂν 
3 / A a 
ἄδικον εἶναι καὶ ἄλλας πόλεις ἐπιχειρεῖν δουλοῦσθαι B 
Q A 9 
ἀδίκως καὶ καταδεδουλῶσθαι, πολλὰς δὲ καὶ ὑφ 
ς a 3 ( 7 A \ YA 5) 
ἑαυτῇ ἔχειν δουλωσαμένην ; Πῶς γὰρ οὔκ ; ἔφη: 
A Ἐξ. if 
καὶ τοῦτό γε ἢ ἀριστη μάλιστα ποιήσει καὶ τελεώ- 
5 f , , ς \ «& 5 
Tata οὖσα ἄδικος. Μανθάνω, ἐφην, ὅτι σὸς οὗτος ἣν 
ἰ / ἐ 2 δὰ , \ 3 A Lov I ξ 
ὁ λόγος" ἀλλὰ τόδε περὶ αὐτοῦ σκοπῶ πότερον ἡ 
ἐρώτα δὴ, “ask then,’ ν.ἡ. 1.6. 
Book II. 361 E: καὶ δὴ κἂν, 
and note. 


σοφία Te Kal ἀρετὴ, predicate. 
ἔτι, sc. after the proof that 


‘without qualification.’ 
Socrates does not wish here to 
employ the general conclusion 
that justice is good and wise 
and injustice wicked and foolish, 


justice is wise and good, and 


injustice foolish and bad. 

οὔτι οὕτως ἁπλῶς, ‘by no 
means in this sweeping manner.’ 
ἁπλῶς means ‘generally’ or 
‘broadly.’ τὸ ἁπλῶς καλὸν, 
Mmist. ΤΠ. 5, Ὁ. 9; 18 ‘the 
absolute good.’ So above here 
in Ch. VI. πότερα τὴν ἀλήθειαν 
δικαιςσύνην φήσομεν εἶναι ἁπλῶς ; 


in order to prove the strength 
of the former and the weakness 
of the latter; he is going back 
to prior considerations, expressed 
im the provero;  “Umiony 15 
Strength,’ which he proceeds 
to develop. | 

τελεώτατα οὖσα ἄδικος, V.S. 
Ch. XVI. τὴν τελεωτάτην ἀδι- 
κίαν, and note. 
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j - t UA 37 7 

KPELTT@V γιγνομένη πόλις πόλεως ἄνευ δικαιοσύνης 
τὴν δύναμιν ταύτην ἔξει, ἢ ἀνάγκη αὐτῇ μετὰ δικαι- 

> 7 7 id \ " 5, 2 ς 
οσυνης ; Eu μὲν, ἔφη, ὡς συ ἄρτι ἔλεγες EVEL, ἢ 

! / \ , πὰ μον ἜΝ 

Ο δικαιοσύνη σοφία, μετὰ δικαιοσύνης" εἰ δ᾽ ὡς ἐγὼ — 
ἔλεγον, μετὰ ἀδικίας. 


= 


5 2 5 
Πάνυ ἄγαμαι, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ὦ 
lf ld A 
Θρασύμαχε, ὅτι οὐκ ἐπινεύεις μόνον καὶ ἀνανεύεις, 
2 a“ ΄ 
ἀλλὰ καὶ ἄποκρινει πάνυ καλῶς. Σοὶ γάρ, ἔφη, 
/ 
χαρίζομαι. 


CAPA XXIEL 


5 Ne ἢ As . 
‘Ed ye σὺ ποιῶν" ἀλλὰ δὴ Kal τόδε μοι χάρισαι καὶ 
λέγε" δοκεῖς ἂν ἢ πόλιν ἢ στρατόπεδον ἢ λῃστὰς ἢ 

f Na “3. »᾿ Ὁ“ A > / ” 
κλέπτας ἢ ἄλλο TL ἔθνος, ὅσα κοινῇ ἐπί TL ἔρχεται 
ἀδίκως, πρᾶξαι ἂν τι δύνασθαι, εἰ ἀδικοῖεν ἀλλήλους ; 
a 3 3 \ Ἂ ay 

D Οὐ δῆτα, 7 δ᾽ ὅς. Τί δ᾽ εἰ μὴ ἀδικοῖεν ; οὐ μᾶλλον ; 


Πάνυ γε. Στάσεις yap 


ἢ ἀνάγκη αὐτῇ, v.s. not. Ch. 
XIIL.: 4 οἷοί τι καὶ ἁμαρτεῖν ; 

χαρίζομαι. So above, ὥστε 
σοι ἀρέσκειν, and also infr. καὶ 
τόδε μοι χάρισαι καὶ Adye. And 
in Ch. XI. fin.: ἐμοί τε χαρίζου 
ἀποκρινόμενος καὶ μὴ φθονήσῃ. 


Cu. XXIII.—Jn every relation 
of life injustice, by breeding 
hatred and discord, brings weak- 
ness; but justice, concord and 
strength, Again, the just man 
will be happier than the unjust. 


In this chapter Thrasymachus 
does not attempt to argue, but 
carries out his stated intention, 
κατανεύσομαι καὶ ἀνανεύσομαι. 


δοκεῖς. This use is not un- 
common. We find also a con- 


struction intermediate between 
this and the ordinary impersonal 
sense. See Book IJ. 368 B, 


δοκῶ yap μοι ἀδύνατος εἶναι. 


που, ὦ Θρασύμαχε, ἥ γε 


ε 


οὐ δῆτα, υ. infr. E: ἔσθ᾽ ὅτῳ 
ἂν ἄλλῳ ἴδοις 7) ὀφθαλμοῖς ; Οὐ 
δῆτα. And supr. Ch. XVIII? 

στάσεις. Stasis was the béte 
noire of Greek politicians ; for 
the constitution was not often 
in such stable equilibrium that 
it could defy the attacks of a 
single determined and pertina- 
cious citizen. The Republic, 
being a political dialogue (as 
well as an ethical), abounds in 
references to Stasis. Thus when 
describing the contest between 
the sensual and rational ele- 
ments of the soul, we have the 
simile of a stasis: ὥσπερ δυοῖν 
στασιαζόντοιν ξύμμαχον τῷ λόγῳ 
γιγνόμενον τὸν θυμόν, Book IV. 
440 B; et infr. 442 B, of the 
sensual nature again, ἄρχειν 
ἐπιχειρησθῃ ὧν ov προσῆκον. 
Again 459 E, ἡ ἀγέλη τῶν 
φυλάκων ὅτι μάλιστα ἀστασίασ- 
τος ἔσται. It is especially con- 


ΠΟΛΙΤΕΙΑΣ α΄. 
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\ 7 ς 
ἀδικία καὶ μίση καὶ μάχας ἐν ἀλλήλοις παρέχει, ἡ 
δὲ δικαιοσύνη ὁμόνοιαν καὶ φιλίαν ἦ γάρ; Ἔστω, 


demned in Book V. 462 B: 
Ἔχομεν οὖν τι μεῖζον κακὸν πόλει 
ἢ ἐκεῖνο ὃ ἂν αὐτὴν (πόλιν) 
διασπᾶ καὶ ποιῇ πολλὰς ἀντὶ μιᾶς ; 
The community of wives and 
children, and property, will 
remove all occasions of στάσις 
from the guardians of the Ideal 
State, 464 E: boa γε διὰ χρημά- 
των ἢ παιδῶν ἢ ξυγγενῶν κτῆσιν 
ἄνθρωποι στασίαζουσιν. And if 
the guardians of the State are 
not subject to στάσις, the rest 
of the State will fall into στάσις 
neither with the guardians nor 
amongst themselves. τούτων 
μὴν ἐν ἑαυτοῖς μὴ στασιαζόντων 
οὐδέν δεινὸν μή ποτε ἢ ἄλλη 
πόλις πρὸς τούτους ἢ πρὸς ἀλλή- 
λους διχοστατήσῃ. In 470 B, 
we have στάσις defined and 
distinguished from war. ἐπὶ 
μὲν οὖν τῇ τοῦ οἰκείου ἔχθρᾳ 
στάσις κέκληται, ἐπὶ δὲ τῇ Tov 
ἀλλοτρίου πόλεμος. Change in 
a State arises from στάσις in the 
governing body, Book VIII. 
545 D: πᾶσα πολιτεία peta- 
βάλλει ἐξ αὐτοῦ Tov ἔχοντος τὰς 
ἀρχὰς, ὅταν ἐν αὐτῷ τούτῳ 
στάσις ἐγγένηται. <A city com- 
posed of very rich and very 
poor men is two cities, and 
must come to nought. To μὴ 
μίαν ἀλλὰ δύο ἀνάγκῃ εἶναι τὴν 
τοιαύτην πόλιν τὴν μὲν πενήτων, 
τὴν δὲ πλουσίων, οἰκοῦντας ἐν 
τῷ αὐτῷ, ἀεὶ ἐπιβουλεύοντας 
ἀλλήλοις, 551 D. There is no 
στάσις in the philosopher’ s soul. 
Τῷ φιλοσόφῳ ἄρα ἑπομένης ἅπά- 


ons τῆς ψυχῆς καὶ μὴ 'στασια(ζού- 


ams; 500) ἢ. This’ poimt has 
been illustrated at length, not 
only because the passages quoted 
will be found to bear upon the 
present chapter, but because in 


this principle, that concord is 
inherent in justice and discord 
in injustice, we have the key-. 
note of the whole Dialogue of 
the Republic. In agreement 
with this fact we find the 
definition of justice, as finally 
discovered in Book IV. 433 A: 
ἕνα ἕκαστον ἕν δέοι ἐπιτηδεύειν 
τῶν περὶ τὴν πόλιν εἰς ὃ αὐτοῦ 
ἢ φύσις ἐπιτηδειοτάτη πεφυκυῖα 
εἴη. ‘Each unit of the State 
should concentrate himself upon 
that for which nature has best 
fitted him.’ Or, in a briefei 
definition, wbidem, τὰ αὑτοῦ 
πράττειν ΠΣ μὴ πολυπραγμονεῖν 
δικαιοσύνη ἐστί, ‘ Justice is doing~ 
your own business and ποῖ 
meddling.’ Therefore in the 
present passage, although Socra- 
tes does not pretend to arrive 
at definition (see the last words 
of this book, ὥστε μοι νυνὶ 
γέγονεν ék τοῦ διαλόγου μηδὲν 
εἰδέναι), he is still preparing his 
own and his audience’s thoughts 
for the line he afterwards takes ; 
viz. that justice must be found 
in the due discharge of one’s. 
proper duties. We have noticed 
above a similar presage of a 
theory to come, in the case of 
the three-fold division of rulers 
into those who love money, 
praise: Vand vduty; (ἢ. ΧΙΧ. 
init. And we shall perhaps 
view in their truest light these 
correspondences between the 
earlier and later books of the 
Republic, if we consider that 
Plato in the composition of his 
work first approached those 
questions only tentatively and 
incompletely which he after- 
wards bent his full powers to 
solve. 


O 
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95 2 le ΄ \ f 
ἢ δ᾽ ὅς, ἵνα σοι μὴ διαφέρωμαι. ᾿Αλλ᾽ εὖ γε ov 
A ον ῇ ΄ 3 
ποιῶν, ὦ ἄριστε. τόδε δέ μοι EYE’ Apa εἰ τοῦτο 
νυ ἔργον ἀδικίας; μῖσος ἐμποιεῖν ὅπου ἂν ἐνῇ, οὐ καὶ ἐν 
5 7 \ / ; A 
ἐλευθέροις τε καὶ δούλοις ἐγγυγνομένη μισεῖν ποιήσει 
3 7 Α A 
Ἑ ἀλλήλους καὶ στασιάζειν Kat ἀδυνάτους εἶναι κοινῇ 
9 > 7] / ὃ 
μετ΄ ἀλλήλων πράττειν ; Πάνυ γε. Τί δέ; ἂν ἐν 
A ’ > if 
δυοῖν ἐγγένηται, ov διοίσονται καὶ μισήσουσι καὶ 
9 Nise aA ‘ 
ἐχθροὶ ἔσονται ἀλλήλοις τε καὶ τοῖς δικαίοις ; "Eo- 
93 Ν , cp 
ovTal, ἔφη. Kav δὲ δή, ὦ θαυμάσιε, ἐν ἑνὶ ἐγγένηται 
- ἀδικία, μῶν un ἀπολεῖ τὴν αὑτῆς δύναμιν, ἢ οὐδὲν 
ἧττον ἕξει; Μηδὲν ἧττον ἐχέτω, ἔφη. Οὐκοῦν 
΄ \ \ e 
τοιάνδε τινὰ φαίνεται ἔχουσα τὴν δύναμιν, οἵαν, ᾧ 
ΕΝ 3 A oe We / NSO? 4 ᾽ 2 
ἂν ἐγγένηται, εἴτε πόλει TIVE εἴτε γένει εἴτε στρατο- 
ἐὃ Ὑ δ ς [4] A \ > ͵ 3 \ 
352 πέδῳ ELTE ἄλλῳ ὁτῳοῦν, πρῶτον μὲν ἀδύνατον αὐτὸ 
ποιεῖν πράττειν μεθ᾽ αὑτοῦ διὰ τὸ στασιάζειν καὶ 
ὃ VA 57 3 9 \ 3 e A \ rn 
ιαφέρεσθαι, ἔτι δ᾽ ἐχθρὸν εἶναι ἑαυτῷ τε καὶ TO 
4 A - 
ἐναντίῳ παντὶ καὶ τῷ δικαίῳ ; οὐχ οὕτως ; Πάνυ 
\ μούτον ᾽ > A a 
ye. Καὶ ἐν evi δή, οἶμαι, ἐνοῦσα ταῦτα πάντα 
7 lal 
ποιήσει, ἅπερ πέφυκεν ἐργάζεσθαι: πρῶτον μὲν 
» / λ ΄ 7 
ἀδύνατον αὐτὸν πράττειν ποιήσει στασιάζοντα καὶ 
> c a A 
BUY ὁμονοοῦντα αὐτὸν ἑαυτῷ, ἔπειτα ἐχθρὸν Kal 


ἔργον ἀδικίας, v.s. Ch. IX. 
θερμότητος ἔργον, et infr. Ch. 
XXIV. ὀφθαλμῶν ἔργον. 

καὶ τοῖς δικαίοι. This is 
added with a distinct purpose ; 
see below 352 A, Δίκαιοι δὲ καὶ 
οὗ θεοί ; 

ἐν ἑνὶ, v.S. passage quoted 
from 586 E; note on στάσεις. 

μῶν μὴ... ἕξει. The nom. to 
ἀπολεῖ is ἀδικία, and also to 
ἕξει. οὐδὲν ἧττον is adverbial. 

οἵαν, ᾧ ἂν ἐγγένηται... ποιεῖν. 
οἵαν is attracted to the case of 
δύναμιν ; we should expect οἵη 
ay ποιοὶ, Jelf, Gr. Gr. 823, 
Obs. 2, οἷος is for οἷός τε or 
ὥστε. So infr. 415 Εἰ : τοιαύτας 


(εὐνὰς) οἵας χειμῶνός τε στέγειν 
καὶ θέρους ἱκανὰς εἶναι. 

μεθ’ αὑτοῦ, ‘with itself,’ 4.6. 
‘with harmony among its indi- 
viduals’; for notice that the 
several examples are all collec- 
tive—city, camp, nation ; whilst 
in the next question we come 
to the individual, who is none 
the less susceptible of στάσις. 
καὶ τῷ δικαίῳ is again added 
with the intention of proving 
the schismatic to be θεοῖς ἐχθρός ; 
see below. 

ἐν ἑνὶ δὴ. δὴ final ; the case 
of the individual being the 


important one, to which the 


other cases are introductory. 


pe ore it 


ee 


oe 


ae - 


rig ge ς 


———— ee 


“λοντα 


TIOAITEIAS, a’. 


a A / SRS J [4 

ἑαυτῷ καὶ τοῖς δικαίοις. ἢ yap; Nav. 
» 

γ᾽ εἰσίν, ὦ φίλε, καὶ οἱ θεοί; Ἔστωσαν, ἔφη. 
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Δίκαιοι δέ 


Καὶ Β 


θεοῖς ἄρα ἐχθρὸς ἔσται ὁ ἄδικος, ὦ Θρασύμαχε, o 


δὲ δέκαιος φίλος. 


Εὐωχοῦ τοῦ λόγου, ἔφη, θαρρῶν' 


χά \ a Ne) , 
οὐ yap ἔγωγέ σοι ἐναντιώσομαι, iva μὴ τοῖσδε ἀπέχ- 


θωμοαι. 


Ἴθι δή, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, καὶ τὰ λοιπά μοι τῆς 


΄ ΄ A \ 
ἑστιάσεως ἀποπλήρωσον ἀποκρινόμενος ὥσπερ καὶ 


νῦν. 


“ \ Ni \ U4 \ 2 7 \ 
OTL μὲν Yap καὶ σοφώτεροι καὶ ἀμείνους καὶ 


δυνατώτερον. πράττειν οἱ δίκαιοι φαίνονται, οἱ δὲ 
ἄδικοι οὐδὲν πράττειν μετ᾽ ἀλλήλων οἷοί τε, ἀλλὰ 
ὁὴ καὶ οὕς φαμεν ἐρρωμένως πώποτέ τι μετ᾽ ἀλλή- 
λων κοινῇ πρᾶξαι ἀδίκους ὄντας, τοῦτο οὐ παντά- OC 
πᾶσιν ἀληθὲς λέγομεν" οὐ γὰρ ἂν ἀπείχοντο ἀλλήλων 
κομιδῇ ὄντες ἄδικοι, ἀλλὰ δῆλον ὅτι ἐνῆν τις αὐτοῖς 
-- 


εὐωχοῦ τοῦ λόγου. For this 
word v.s. Ch. III. intt., περί re 
τἀφρυδίσια καὶ περὶ τό τον τ 
εὐωχία. And Ch. XVI. C: 
ὥσπερ δαιτυμόνα τινὰ καὶ μέλ- 
ἑστιάσεσθαι πρὸς τὴν 


εὐωχίαν. And see a similar 


expression of Thrasymachus’ 


below Ch. XXIV.: Ταῦτα δή 
σοι; ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες, εἱστιάσθω 
ἐν τοῖς Βενδιδείοι», ‘Let this be 
your banquet.” So we may 
translate here ‘ Feast yourself 
upon the argument.’ And finally 
we have immediately below, τὰ 
λοιπὰ τῆς εἱστιάσεως. 

ὅτι μὲν γὰρ, &c. This intro- 
duction of the sentence is taken 
up again after a long parenthesis 
(ἀλλα δὴ ... ἀδύνατοι), in the 
words: ταῦτα μὲν ὅτι οὕτως 
ἔχει. 

οἵς φαμεν, &c, The construc- 
tion here is entirely changed. 
We should expect at least οὗτοι 
οὐκ οὕτως ἔχουσιν ΟΥ περὶ τούτων 
οὐκ ἀληθεύομεν ; but the personal 
pronoun is neglected altogether, 
and the whole clause dismissed 


by a demonstrative, τοῦτο. 
Somewhat similar is Electra 
Sophoclis, 1364— 
τοὺς γὰρ ἐν μέσῳ λόγους 
πολλαὶ κυκλοῦνται νύκτες 7- 
μέραι τ' too. 
ai ταῦτά σοι δείξουσιν, Ἠλέκ- 
Tpa, σαφῆ. 

Where the substitution of a 
neuter pronoun, to express the 
substance of that which has 
preceded, occurs; but the con- 
struction approaches nearer than 
the present to a regular one. 

κομιδῆ ὄντες ἄδικοι, opposed 
to ἡμιμόχθηροι ὄντες. For this 
expression and τελέως ἄδικοι, 
v.s. not. ad τὴν τελεωτάτην 
ἀδικίαν, Ch. XVI. 

δῆλον ὅτι ἐνῆν τις αὐτοῖς δι- 
καιοσύνη. See Xen. Mem, 3, 
9, 5: Ta τε γὰρ δίκαια καὶ πάντα 
ὅσα ἀρετῇ πράττεται, καλά τε 
καὶ ἀγαθὰ εἶναι" καὶ οὐτ᾽ ἂν τοὺς 
ταῦτα εἰδότας ἄλλο ἀντὶ τούτων 
οὐδὲν προελέσθαι, οὔτε τοὺς μὴ 
ἐπισταμένους δύνασθαι πράττειν, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ, ἐὰν ἐγχειρῶσιν, ἅμαρ- 
τάνειν. 


ο 2 
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τὲ ἃ 
δικαιοσύνη, ἣ αὐτοὺς ἐποίει μήτοι καὶ ἀλλήλους γε 
3 é v = ἃ 
καὶ ἐφ᾽ ods ἤεσαν ἅμα ἀδικεῖν, Ov ἣν ἔπραξαν ἃ 
ἔπραξαν, ὥρμησαν δὲ ἐπὶ τὰ ἄδικα ἀδ ὁμιμό 

ρ , ὥρμησαν Ll τὰ ἀδικιᾳ ἡμιμόχ- 

D θ Δ ὶ ? Wem , \ 7 16 
ηροι ὄντες, ἐπεὶ of γε παμπόνηροι καὶ τελέως ἄδικοι 

\ ὃ UA a 

τελέως εἰσὶ καὶ πράττειν ἀδύνατοι" ταῦτα μὲν οὖν 
Ψ ef " ΄ 2 ie z Sea 8 A 
OTL οὕτως ἔχει, μανθάνω, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ὡς σὺ TO πρῶτον 
")εδεν, > \ \ 5 A € / “A 
ἐτίθεσος. εἰ δὲ Kal ἄμεινον ζῶσιν οἱ δίκαιοι TOV 

/ 
ἀδίκων καὶ εὐδαιμονέστεροί εἰσιν, ὅπερ TO ὕστερον 

θέ θ if θ / , x 
προυθέμεθα σκέψασθαι, σκεπτέον. φαίνονται μὲν 

ΓῚ a a « e 
οὖν καὶ νῦν, ὥς γέ μοι δοκεῖ, ἐξ ὧν εἰρήκαμεν" ὅμως 
δ᾽ ἔτει βέλτιον σκεπτέον. οὐ γὰρ περὶ τοῦ ἐπιτυ- 

e , » \ \ a @ 4 \ 
χόντος ὁ λόγος, ἀλλὰ περὶ τοῦ OVTLVA τρόπον χρὴ 
ζῆν. Σκόπει δή, ἔφη. Σκοπῶ, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ" καί μοι 
λέγε᾽ δοκεῖ τί σοι εἶναι ἵππου ἔργον ; "Ἔμοιγε. *Ap’ 

9 A XN J \ Ω A 57 3 a 

Eotvv τοῦτο av θείης καὶ ἵππου Kat ἄλλου oTOVOUV 


φαίνονται μὲν οὖν νῦν... ὅμως 
δ᾽ ἔτι βέλτιον σκεπτέον. So 
above, Ch. XXII.: ἀλλ᾽ οὔτι 
οὕτως. ἁπλῶς, ὦ Θρασύμαχε, 
ἔγωγε ἐπιθυμῶ, ἀλλὰ τῇδέ πῃ 
σκέψασθαι. 

οὐ γὰρ περὶ τοῦ ἐπιτυχόντος. 
ἐπιτυγχάνω, to light upon, or 
happen. ὁ ἐπιτυχὼν, ‘a chance 
comer’ ; τὸ ἐπιτυχὸν, ‘ anything 
that happens,’ ‘this or that.’ 
So in Book II., Socrates will 
not permit the children in his 
State to hear any kind of fiction 
from any kind of person. *Ap’ 
οὖν ῥᾳδίως παρήσομεν τοὺς ἐπι- 
τυχόντας ὑπὸ τῶν ἐπιτυχόντων 
μύθους πλασθέντας ἀκούειν τοὺς 
παῖδας ; (Ch. XVII). See also 
Book VII. 539 D: καὶ μὴ as 
νῦν 6 τυχὼν Kal οὐδὲν προσήκων 
ἔρχεται ἐπ᾽ αὐτός For the sen- 
timent v.s. 344 E: ἢ σμικρὸν 
οἴει ἐπιχειρεῖν πρᾶγμα διορίζεσ- 
θαι, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ βίου διαγωγὴν... 
οὐδέ τι φροντίζειν εἴτε χεῖρον εἴτε 
βέλτιον βιωσόμεθα ; and note. 


ἄρ᾽ οὖν τοῦτο ἂν θείης, &e. 
‘Would you not then call the 
function of a horse, or of any- 
thing else, that which we do 
only with horses or best with 
horses?’ In Book III. 406 E, 
it is implied that without the 
ἔργον it is no use for a man 
to live: ἦν τι αὐτῷ ἔργον, ὃ 
εἰ μὴ πράττοι, οὐκ ἐλυσιτελεῖ 
(jv. And in Book V. 453 B, 
when the question has been 
asked, are not women different 
from men? and answered in 
the affirmative, the inference is 
that they should have a different 
ἔργον. οὐκοῦν ἄλλο καὶ ἔργον 
ἑκατέρῳ προσήκει προστάττειν τὸ 
κατὰ τὴν αὑτοῦ φύσιν. ἔργον 
then, as meant by Plato, is 
action of some kind, the agent or 
instrument being that which is 
naturally fitted to perform it ; 
v.s. Ch. 1X.: θερμότητος ἔργον, 
and note. And for the rest of 
the doctrine of τὸ ἔργον see 
Ch, XXIV, and note. 
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37 ἃ ἃ XN , 3 4 a \ 30 3 
ἔργον, 0 ἂν ἢ μονῳ ἐκείνῳ ποιῇ τις ἢ ἄριστα; Ou 


μανθάνω, ἔφη. ᾿Αλλ’ ὧδε: ἔσθ᾽ ὅτῳ ἂν ἄλλῳ ἴδοις 
ἢ ὀφθαλμοῖς ; Οὐ δῆτα. Τί δέ; ἀκούσαις ἄλλῳ ἢ 
3 4 3 A 3 A / N la) 7 
ὠσίν ; Οὐδαμῶς. Οὐκοῦν δικαίως ἂν ταῦτα τούτων 
φαμὲν ἔργα εἶναι; ἸΙάνυ γε. Τί δέ; μαχαίρᾳ ἂν 8588 
ἀμπέλου κλῆμα ἀποτέμοις καὶ σμίλῃ καὶ ἄλλοις . 
πολλοῖς ; ἸΪῶς yap ov ; ᾿Αλλ᾽ οὐδενέ γ᾽ ἄν, οἶμαι, 
οὕτω καλῶς, ὡς δρεπάνῳ τῷ ἐπὶ τοῦτο ἐργασθέντι. 
7A An 3 9 icy 3 an , 57 4 

ληθῆ. “Ap οὖν ov τοῦτο τούτου ἔργον θήσομεν ; 
Θήσομεν μὲν οὖν. 


CAP, XXIV. 


Nov δή, οἶμαι, ἄμεινον ἂν μάθοις ὃ ἄρτι ἠρώτων 
πυνθανόμενος, εἰ οὐ τοῦτο ἑκάστου εἴη ἔργον, ὃ ἂν ἢ 
μόνον τι ἢ κάλλιστα τῶν ἄλλων ὠπεργάξηται. ᾿Αλλ᾽, 
ἔφη, μανθάνω τε Kat μου δοκεῖ τοῦτο ἑκάστου πράγ- 
ματος ἔργον εἶνωι. Hiev, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ οὐκοῦν καὶ ἀρετὴ Β 


ἔσθ᾽ ὅτῳ, v.s. Ch. XV. ἔσθ᾽ 
ὅ τι προσδεῖται. 


Cu. XXIV.—Finally, everything 
has a function which wt ts en- 
abled to discharge by means of 
ws own proper virtue. The 
virtue of the soul is justice ; 
hence a just man lives the best, 
the most useful, and the happiest 
life. 


νῦν δὴ, ‘by this time,’ 56. 
‘after this explanation’; v. 
infr. ἔχε δὴ, ἴθι δή. 

ὃ ἂν ἢ μόνον τι. τι, subject ; 
ὃ, object ; μόνον and κάλλιστα 
qualify ἀπεργ. 

apety. The word here has 
the widest signification of which 
it is capable; and, as noted 


above, is not adequately trans- 
lated by ‘ virtue’ ; ‘excellence’ 
expresses this general sense 
better. With Plato the physical 
aspect of ἀρετὴ iS more pro- 
nounced ; it expresses first an 
efficiency of bodily organs which 
is rather congenital than ac- 
quired ; and, afterwards, moral 
excellence, which also Plato 
thought was inherent in man. 
It is true that according to the 
dialogue of the Meno, Plato 
thought that moral ἀρετὴ was 
a science (ἐπιστήμη), and ad- 
mitted of being taught (διδακτὴ) ; 
but he also believed that the 
rudiments of it and the aptitude 
for it existed already in man. 
Similarly Socrates in Mem. 
Xen. 2, 6, 39, speaks of the 
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A 9 e e κὰν otek 5 
δοκεῖ σοι εἶναι ἑκάστῳ, ᾧπερ καὶ ἔργον TL προστέ- 
ooh δὲ ΣΈνΟΑς \ 3 \ Ψ a 3 fa A 
TAKTAL; ἴωμεν O€ ETL TA αὑτα πάλιν: οφθαλμῶν, 
7) 3 ” : 9 9 5 es x 
φαμέν, ἔστιν ἔργον ; Αρ οὖν καὶ ἀρετὴ 
ὀφθαλμῶν ἔστιν ; Καὶ ἀρετὴ. Τί δέ; ὦτων ἣν τι 
ἔργον ; Ναί. Οὐκοῦν καὶ ἀρετή; Καὶ ἀρετή. Τί δὲ 
πάντων πέρι τῶν ἄλλων ; οὐχ οὕτω ; Οὕτω. Ἔχε 
Mes dp ἄν ποτε ὄμματα τὸ αὑτῶν ἔργον καλῶς ἀπερ- 
Ὃ γάσαιντο μὴ ἔχοντα τὴν αὑτῶν οἰκείαν ἀρετήν, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἀντὶ τῆς ἀρετῆς κακίαν ; Καὶ πῶς av; ἔφη" τυφλό- — 
τητα γὰρ ἴσως λέγεις ἀντὶ τῆς ὄψεως: Ἥτις, ἦν δ᾽ 
a 3 / 3 Sf a n δ 
ἐγώ, αὐτῶν ἡ ἀρετή" οὐ γάρ πω τοῦτο ἐρωτῶ, GAN 
9 A A 9S 
εἰ TH οἰκείᾳ μὲν ἀρετῇ TO αὑτῶν ἔργον εὖ ἐργάσεται 


Ἔστιν. 


x bd / ’ δὲ a 
TH ἐργαζόμενα, KAKIG ὃὲ κακῶς. 


moral excellences, not being 
formed, but increased by study 
and practice: ὅσαι δ᾽ ὃν ἀνθρώ- 
ποις ἀρεταὶ λέγονται, σκοπούμενος 
εὑρήσεις πάσας μαθήσει τε καὶ 
μελέτῃ avéavouevas. And for 
Plato’s belief in the existence 
of ἂρετὴ in man, see Rep. Book 
IV. 444 E: ᾿Αρετὴ μὲν ἄρα, ws 
ἔοικε, ὑγίειά τε τις ἂν εἴη καὶ 
κάλλος καὶ εὐεξία ψυχῆς, (1.6. 
its normal and natural state) 
κακία δὲ νόσος τε καὶ αἶσχος Kal 
acbévera. Aristotle (Eth. 2, 6, 
2) follows partly ἢ in Plato’ S foot 
steps : πᾶσα ἀρετὴ, οὗ ἂν ἢ 
ἀρετὴ, αὐτὸ TE εὖ ἔχον ἀποτελεῖ, 
καὶ τὸ ἔ ἔργον αὐτοῦ εὖ ἀποδίδωσιν, 
οἷον ἣ τοῦ ὀφθαλμοῦ ἀρετὴ τόν 
τε ὀφθαλμὸν σπουδαῖον ποιεῖ καὶ 
τὸ ἔργον αὐτοῦ" τῇ γὰρ τοῦ 
ὀφθαλμοῦ ἀρετῇ εὖ ὁρῶμεν. 
Ὁμοίως ἢ τοῦ ἵππου ἀρετὴ ἵππον 
TE σπουδαῖον ποιεῖ καὶ ἀγαθὸν... 

καὶ a τοῦ ἀνθρώπου ἀρετὴ εἴη 
ἂν ἕξις ag’ ἧς ἀγαθὸς ἄνθρωπος 
γίνεται καὶ ἀφ᾽ ἧς εὖ τὸ ἑαυτοῦ 
ἔργον ἀποδώσει. The first part 
of this passage is taken directly 
frum Plato; the latter part is 


᾿Αληθές, ἔφη, 


Aristotle’s own. For he looks 
upon ἀρετὴ of man as something 
acquired by habit (€&s); see 
abid. Ch. 1. 2: ἐξ οὗ δῆλον ὅτι 
οὐδεμία τῶν ἡθικῶν ἀρετῶν φύσει 
ἡμῖν ἐγγίνεται, ‘No ethical ex- 
cellence is congenital’; the 
contrary of Plato’s bélief quoted 
above from Rep. Book IV. 

ἐπὶ τὰ αὐτά, ‘the 
illustration.’ | 

ἔχε δὴ, ‘now mark.’ 67) 
emphatic ; intimating an im- 
portant step, and a new point 
of departure in the argument. 
So, ἴθι δὴ, μετὰ ταῦτα τόδε 
σκέψαι. 

τυφλότητα γὰρ, &c. Thrasy- 
machus is too assentient here : 
in his willingness to agree to 
all that Socrates says, he says 
too much. Socrates is not con- 
cerned with the actual excellence 
or vice of this or that subject 
of illustration; he does not 
wish to stop over that, hence 
he disregards the suggestion and. 
dismisses it with a mere 
acknowledgment, 


same 


TIOAITEIAS α΄. 


τοῦτό γε λεγεις. 
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3 A \ 3 I a 
Οὐκοῦν Kal ὦτα στεροόμενα τῆς 


A a a \ a 
αὑτῶν ἀρετῆς κακῶς TO αὑτῶν ἔργον ἀπεργάσεται ; 


Πάνυ γε. 


αὐτὸν λόγον ; "Ἔμμοιγε δοκεῖ. Ἴθι δή, μετὰ ταῦτα Ὃ 


5 \ 3 
Τίθεμεν οὖν καὶ τἄλλα πάντα εἰς τὸν 


/ 7ὕ ἦ A »» »» ἃ » n 
τόδε σκέψαι ψυχῆς ἔστι TL ἔργον, ὃ ἄλλῳ τῶν 
yy, 2Q2 A e ΄ - \ , ἘΝ PNG 
ὄντων οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἑνὶ πράξαις, οἷον τὸ τοιόνδε" τὸ ἐπι- 

A Yi \ J \ A 
μελεῖσθαι καὶ ἄρχειν καὶ βουλεύεσθαι καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα 

΄ fh 3 A 9 
πάντα, ἔσθ᾽ ὅτῳ ἄλλῳ ἢ ψυχῇ δικαίως ἂν αὐτὰ 
3 ὃ a \ a ἪΝ 2 / 2 : Οὐὸ \ 
αποὸδοῖμεν καὶ φαῖμεν LOoLa ἐκείνης εἰναι; Οὐδενὶ 


ἄλλῳ. 


Τί δ᾽ αὖ τὸ Sav; ψυχῆς φήσομεν ἔργον 


εἶναι ; Μάλιστά γ᾽, ἔφη. Οὐκοῦν καὶ ἀρετήν φαμέν 


τινα ψυχῆς εἶναι ; Φαμέν. “Ap’ οὖν ποτέ, ὦ Opact-E 


aye, ψυχὴ τὰ αὑτῆς ἔργα εὖ ἀπεργάσεται στερο- 
μένη τῆς οἰκείας ὠρετῆς, ἢ αδύνατον ; ᾿Αδύνατον. 
᾿Ανάγκη dpa κακῇ ψυχῇ κακῶς ἄρχειν καὶ ἐπιμελεῖ- 
σθαι, τῇ δὲ ἀγαθῇ πάντα ταῦτα εὖ πράττειν. ᾿Ανάγκη. 
Οὐκοῦν ἀρετήν γε ξυνεχωρήσαμεν ψυχῆς εἶναι δικαι- 
οσύνην, κακίαν δὲ ἀδικίαν ; Συνεχωρήσαμεν yap. 
Η μὲν ἄρα δικαία ψυχὴ καὶ ὃ δίκαιος ἀνὴρ εὖ βιώ- 


A Ve Ὑ 
σεται, κακῶς δὲ ὁ ὥδικος. 
" δ 
σὸν λόγον. ᾿Λλλὰ μὴν ὅ 


τὸ ἐπιμελεῖσθαι ... ἔσθ᾽ ὅτῳ 
ἄλλῳ ἢ ψυχῇ δικαίως, &c. See 


Xen. Mem. 1, 2, 53: τῆς ψυχῆς 
ἐξελθούσης ἐν ἢ μόνῃ γίνεται 
ppdvnats. 

τί 8 αὖ τὸ Cav. See Aristotle 
th. 1, 7, 12: ἀνθρώπου θείη τις 
ἂν ἔργον τι. τί οὖν δὴ τοῦτ᾽ 
ἂν εἴη; τὸ μὲν γὰρ (ῇν κοινὸν 
εἶναι φαίνεται καὶ τοῖς φυτοῖς. 


Aristotle thus demands a fuller. 


definition of the ψνχῆς ἔργον 
than (ἣν alone; and he finds 


it in ζωὴ πρακτικῆ τις τοῦ Adyov | 


wv 
EXOVTOS. 


οὐκοῦν ἀρετὴν γε συνεχωρή- |’ 
Socrates refers to the’ 


σαμεν... 


conclusion (Ch. XXI. πη.) : δ᾽ 


Φαίνεται, ἔφη, κατὰ τὸν 354 
γε εὖ ζῶν μακάριός τε καὶ 


μὲν &pa δίκαιος ἡμῖν ἀναπέφανται 
ὧν ἀγαθός τε καὶ σοφὸς, ὃ δὲ 
ἄδικος ἀμαθής τε καὶ κακός. But 
there is in this question a 
fallacy. The word ἀρετὴ, on 
which the whole discussion 
turns, has not been definitely 
employed in the former con- 
clusions. It has only been 
employed in the present chapter 
in the general sense of excellence 
of any particular person or 
thing. Now it is suddenly 
introduced, with the limited 
sense of human virtue, to clinch 
the argument that a virtuous 
life is the best. 


— 


a 
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> 7 ς \ \ 3 A 
εὐδαίμων, ὁ δὲ μὴ τἀναντίαᾳ. Llds yap ov; ὋὉ μὲν 
΄ ! / 
δίκαιος ἄρα εὐδαίμων, ὁ δ᾽ ἄδικος ἄθλιος. "Ἔστωσαν, 
14 3 \ \ / 5 an 
ἔφη. ᾿Αλλὰ μὴν ἀἄθλιόν γε εἶναι ov λυσιτελεῖ, 
/ "4 A \ . 3 
εὐδαίμονα δέ. Πῶς yap οὔ ; Οὐδέποτ᾽ ἄρα, ὦ μακά- 
/ ΟἹ 
ple Θρασύμαχε, λυσιτελέστερον ἀδικία δικαιοσύνης. 
n 7 33 3 / e Uz 
Ταῦτα δή σοι, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες, εἱστιάσθω, ἐν τοῖς 
/ ς \ A 5 ἢ 3 / 
Βενδιδείοις. Ὕπὸ σοῦ γε, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ὦ Θρασύμαχε, 
3 , τ 
ἐπειδή μοι πρᾶος ἐγένου καὶ χαλεπαίνων ἐπαύσω. 
3 {A a Υ Ἷ “ 
Bow μέντοι καλῶς γε εἱστίαμαι δι’ ἐμαυτόν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ 
ὃ \ (ee Be 2 ee, ¢ / n Dy iN 7 
ta oe ANN WOTEP οἱ λίχνοι τοῦ αἰει παραφερομένου 


4 / A 
ἀπογεύονται ἁρπάζοντες, πρὶν τοῦ προτέρου μετρίως 
A \ 4 a A \ a 
ἀπολαῦσαι, Kal ἐγώ μοι δοκῶ οὕτω, πρὶν ὃ TO πρῶ- 


Βενδιδειοις,. v.s. Ch. I. init. 
note. 

πρᾶος ἐγένου Kal χαλεπαίνων 
ἐπ. This word is suggested 
by the simile of the wild beast, 
in which Thrasymachus was 
introduced, Ch. X.: συστρέψας 
ἑαυτὸν ὥσπερ θηρίον ἧκεν ἐφ᾽ 
ἡμᾶς ws διαρπασόμενος ; et infr. 
ibid. ὑπὸ τοῦ λόγου ἤρχετο 
ἀγριαίνεσθα. Xenophon em- 
ploys the verb with regard to 
a. person im’ Mem, 2:3, τὸ; 
GAN ἐγχείρει Τὸν ἄνδρα κατα- 
πραὔνειν. See also Book VI. 
501 OC for a similar expression, 
πολιτειῶν ζωγράφος, δι᾽ ὃν ἐκεῖνοι 
ἐχαλέπαινον ὕτι τὸς πόλεις αὐτῷ 
παρεδίδομεν, καί τι μᾶλλον αὐτὸ 
νῦν ἀκούοντες πραὕνονται; And 
in Book IV. when speaking of 
the γενναῖος, Socrates says: ov 
λήγει τῶν γενναίων, πρὶν ἂν ἢ 
διαπράξηται ἢ τελευτήσῃ 7) ὥσπερ 
κύων ὑπὸ νομέως ὑπὸ τοῦ λόγου 
τοῦ παρ᾽ αὑτῷ ἀνακληθεὶς πραὔνθη; 
Similarly the word ἥμερος is 
applied to that part of the soul 
called the λογιστικὸν, whilst the 
sensual is described as τὸ θηριῶ- 
δές τε καὶ ἄγριον, Book IX, 


init. The former also is said 
to soothe the third element of 
the soul, τὸ θυμοειδὲς πραΐνας. 
In Book II. Ch. 11., the simile 
is further elaborated, q.v. 

δ ἐμαυτὸν... ‘through my 
own fault, not through yours’ ; 
1.€. ὑπὸ σοῦ ye supr. Socrates 
hints that he has thoroughly 
enjoyed that part of the enter- 
tainment which Thrasymachus 
has supplied; that he has 
enjoyed a light meal and a 
quaint, not a hearty one. 

τοῦ αἰεὶ παραφερομένου. ΤΊ. ἡ. 
Book 11. Ch. 111.: αὐτῷ ἀεὶ 
οὕτω ξυμβαίνειν, ‘from time to 
time.’ 

ἁρπάζοντες. See Arist. Nub. 
where Socrates tells the neophyte 
to ‘catch up’ any scrap of 
wisdom he may throw him. 

ἄγε viv, ὅπως, ὅταν τι προβά- 

λωμαι σοφόν 

περὶ τῶν μετεώρων, 

ὑφαρπάσει. 

πρὶν τοῦ προτ. μετρ. ἀπολαῦσαι, 
‘Before they have had ἃ fair 
taste of the first.’ For μετρίως 
v.8. p. 116. 


εὐθέως 


ΠΟΛΊΤΕΙΑΣ a’. 
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TOV ἐσκοποῦμεν εὑρεῖν, τὸ δίκαιον ὅ τί TOT ἐστίν, 
ἀφέμενος. ἐκείνου oppijoat ἐπὶ τὸ πε πο σι περὶ 
αὐτοῦ, εἴτε κακία ἐστὶ καὶ ἀμαθία εἴτε σοφία καὶ 
ἀρετή, καὶ ἐμπεσόντος αὖ ὕστερον λόγου, ὅτι λυσιτε- 
λέστερον ἡ ἀδικία τῆς δικαιοσύνης, οὐκ ἀπεσχόμην 


\ \ 3 5. ΩΝ A 2 θ a od me ae) / c/ 

TO μὴ οὐκ ἐπὶ τοῦτο ἐλθεῖν ἀπ᾽ ἐκείνου, ὥστε μοι 
Nor ἦν 3 Bais r δὲ δέ εν 
νυνὶ γέγονεν ἐκ τοῦ διαλόγου μηδὲν εἰδέναι", ὁπότε 
\ \ / \ 5 9) a 3 c 9, 
γὰρ τὸ δίκαιον μὴ οἶδα 6 ἐστι, σχολῇ εἴσομαι εἴτε 

2, / . f 
ἀρετή τις οὖσα τυγχάνει εἴτε καὶ οὔ, καὶ πότερον ὁ 


By ΘΕΤῸΝ 3 ; ἡ ὃ 7 3) \ ἋἝ 3 7 
EVYWV AUTO οὐκ εὐθαίμων EOTLY ἢ εὐδαίμων. 


τὸ δίκαιον ὅ τί ποτ᾽ ἐστιν, Cf. 
#Esch. Ag. 162: Ζεὺς ὅστις ποτ᾽ 
ἐστίν, implying ignorance of the 
real nature of Zeus, as here of 
justice. 

σχολῇ εἴσομαι, 
long before I know,’ 


‘it will be 
“1 shall 


take a long time to find out’ ; 
v.41. Book III. 394 Ra: Σχολῇ 
ἄρα ἐπιτηδεύσει γέ τι ἅμα τῶν 
ἀξίων λόγου ἐπιτηδευμάτων καὶ 
πολλὰ μιμήσεται, ‘He will be 
very far from,’ &c. 


BOOK II. 


CAP. I 


9 \ x [οὶ ᾿ 
Kyo μὲν οὖν ταῦτα εἰπὼν ᾧμην λόγου ἀπηλλά- 


θ ς \ ad 5 » ς BY , 
ya’ τὸ ἣν ἄρα, WS EOLKE, προοϊμιον. 


Cu. I.—Z thought we had here 

come to a conclusion, but it was 

only the prologue after all. For 

Glaucon would have me attempt 
an account of justice. 


The first book, as Socrates 
says here, is a preface or pre- 
lude ; it intimates, as we have 
noticed in one or two passages, 
what is to be the matter of the 
whole dialogue; it shows how 
far astray even those men who 
profess to have a coherent system 
of ethics, wander from the real 
facts. It smooths the way for 
a fresh and a more satisfactory 
system in two ways, viz. by 
removing error, and by suggest- 
ing possible solutions to different 
ethical difficulties ; and this last 
confession of Socrates that he 
knows nothing about justice, 
separates the inquiry from all 
prejudice. And, finally, Socrates 
is thus placed in the position of 
director of the discussion, as the 
man who can remove fallacy and 


ὁ γὰρ 


point the way, if he decline to 
lead it, towards truth and jus- 
tice. The first five chapters are 
devoted to Glaucon’s statement 
of the case for injustice and the 
unjust life; the next four to a 
like statement, or an elaboration 
of the same, by Adeimantus. 
Then at last Socrates takes up 
his parable and speaks his mind. 
He proceeds to the construction 
of a State, in which, so he 
expects, the counterpart of jus- 
tice in man may be found. For 
the State is made ‘not of stone 
or wood, but of men, of living 
flesh and blood.’ And the con- 
struction of the State, and the 
education required in it, oc- 
cupy the rest of this second 
book. 

λόγου ἀπηλλάχθαι, v.s. note 


page 115. 
ἄρα, note p. 108. 
προοίμιον. Cf. πάντα ταῦτα 


a “a / 
προοίμιά ἐστιν αὐτοῦ τοῦ νόμου 


ὃν δεῖ μαθεῖν. See 531 D. 
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πρὸς 


ἅπαντα, καὶ δὴ καὶ τότε τοῦ Θρασυμάχου τὴν ἀπόρ- 
ρησιν οὐκ ἀπεδέξατο, ἀλλ᾽ ἔφη ὦ Σώκρατες, πότερον 
“πος ee δοκεῖν πεπεικέναι ἢ ὡς ἀληθῶς πεῖσαι, B 


ὅτι παντὶ τρόπῳ ἄμεινόν. ἐστι δίκαιον εἶναι ἢ 


ἢ ἄδικον ; 


‘Os ἀληθῶς, εἶπον, ἔγωγ᾽ ἂν ἑλοίμην, εἰ ἐπ᾽ ἐμοὶ εἴη. 


a ἃ VA 
Ov τοίνυν, ἔφη, ποιεῖς ὃ βούλει. 


λέγε γάρ μοι apa 


La) VA ἃ 4 
Got δοκεῖ τοιόνδε TL εἶναι ἀγαθόν, ὃ δεξαίμεθ av 
δ 3 A 9 lé 3 VA 3 3 3 ἮΝ 
ἔχειν οὐ τῶν ἀποβαινόντων ἐφιέμενοι, GAN αὐτὸ 


A 4 
αὑτοῦ ἕνεκα ἀσπαζόμενοι ; 


Γλαύκων. For other traits in 
this character see Book I. Ch. 
XI. where he generously offers 
on behalf of all to contribute 
for Socrates : ἀλλ᾽ ἕνεκα ἀργυρίου, 
ὦ Θρασύμαχε, λέγε᾽ πάντες γὰρ 
ἡμεῖς Σωκράτει εἰσοίσομεν. He 
is outspoken and confesses his 
ignorance with a laugh in Book 
III. 3908 C: καὶ 6 Γλαύκων 
ἐπιγελάσας, ᾿Εγὼ τοίνυν, ὦ Σώ- 
Kpates, κινδυνεύω ἐκτὸς τῶν 
πάντων εἶναι. In the same 
Book 402 E, we are almost 
surprised to find him advancing 
the enlightened suggestion, that 
bodily defects do not obscure 
the loveliness of a fair mind: 
εἰ μέντοι TL κατὰ TO σῶμα, 
ὑπομείνειν ἂν ὥστ᾽ ἐθέλειν ἄσπά- 
ζεσθαι. In Book VIII. 348 E 
his brother Adeimantus calls 
him combative: οἶμαι μὲν, ἔφη 
ὁ ᾿Αδείμαντος, ἐγγύς τι αὐτὸν 
Γλαύκωνος τουτουὶ τείνειν ἕνεκά 
γε φιλονεικίας. He is ἐρωτικὸς, 
474 D: ἄλλῳ, εἶπον, ἔπρεπεν, “ὦ 
Γλαύκων, λέγειν ἃ λέγεις" ἂνδρὶ 
δ᾽ ἐρωτικῷ, &e. He is very 
earnest over the dialogue. Book 
V. 450 C: μέτρον δὲ γ᾽, ἔφη, ὦ 
Σώκρατες, ὃ Γλαύκων, τοιούτων 
λόγων ἀκούειν ὅλος 6 βίος νοῦν 
ἔχουσιν. Yet we are disap- 
pointed in Book VI. 508 B, to 


Ὁ \ 
οἷον TO χαίρειν καὶ αἱ 


find that he supposes ἡδονὴ to 
be the source of .knowledge and 
truth: οὐ γὰρ δήπου σύ ye ἡδονὴν 
αὐτὸ λέγει. 

ἀεί τε...καὶ δὴ καὶ τότε, V.S. 
Book I.: ἤδη ἐντετύχηκα καὶ 
ἄλλοις καὶ δὴ καὶ Σοφοκλεῖ, ke. ; 
pp. 109 and 112. 

ἀπεδέξατο. See Book I. Ch. 
IV. init.: ᾿Αληθῆ, ἔφη, Ayes’ 
ov γὰρ ἀποδέχονται. And here 
mfr. 508 B.: 4 ἃ πρὸς Θρασύμαχον 
λέγων ᾧμην ἀποφαίνειν, οὐκ 
ἀπεδέξασθέ μου. 

ὡς ἀληθῶς ἔγωγ᾽ ἂν ἑλοίμην. 
This declaration follows with 
consistency upon his opinion, 
delivered in Book I. Ch. XXIII., 
about the importance of the 
question before them : ov ‘yap 
περὶ τοῦ ἐπιτυχόντος ὅ λόγος, 
ἀλλὰ περὶ τοῦ ὅντινα τρόπον χρὴ 
Civ. εἰ ἐπ᾽ ἐμοὶ εἴη 15. spoken 
in Socrates’ usual tone of self- 
depreciation, just as infr. Ch. 
X. he says of himself, ἡμεῖς οὐ 


δεινοί. See Book I. Ch. XI. 
intt.: αὕτη ἐκείνη ἢ εἰωθυῖα 
εἰρωνεία Σωκράτους. So below 


here he says, ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ τις, ὧς 
ἔοικε, δυσμαθήῆς. And in Meno 
γι Ο: od πάνυ εἰμὶ μνήμων, ὦ 
Μένων. Here. also in 368 Β: 
δοκῶ γὰρ μοι ἀδύνατος εἶναι. 

καὶ ai ἡδοναὶ, &c. The con- 
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ἡδοναὶ ὅσαι ἀβλαβεῖς καὶ μηδὲν εἰς τὸν ἔπειτα χρό- 
νον διὰ ταύτας γίγνεται ἄλλο ἢ χαίρειν ἔχοντα. 
Ο᾽ Ἔμοιγε, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, δοκεῖ TL εἶναι τοιοῦτον. Τί δέ; 
ὃ αὐτό τε αὑτοῦ χάριν ἀγαπῶμεν καὶ τῶν ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ 
γιγνομένων ; οἷον αὖ τὸ φρονεῖν καὶ τὸ ὁρᾷν καὶ τὸ 
ὑγιαίνειν: τὰ γὰρ τοιαῦτά που δι᾿ ἀμφότερα ἀσπαζό- 
μεθα. Ναί, εἶπον. Τρίτον δὲ ὁρᾷς τι, ἔφη, εἶδος 
ἀγαθοῦ, ἐν ᾧ τὸ γυμνάζεσθαι καὶ τὸ κάμνοντα ἰατρεύ- 
εσθαι καὶ iatpevols τε καὶ ὁ ἄλλος χρηματισμός ; 
ταῦτα γὰρ ἐπίπονα φαῖμεν ἄν, ὠφελεῖν δὲ ἡμᾶς, καὶ 
D αὐτὰ μὲν ἑαυτῶν ἕνεκα οὐκ ἂν δεξαίμεθα ἔχειν, τῶν 
δὲ μισθῶν τε χάριν καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ὅσα γίγνεται ἀπ’ 
αὐτῶν. "ἔστι γὰρ οὖν, ἔφην, καὶ τοῦτο τρίτον. 
ἀλλὰ τί δή ; ᾿Εν ποίῳ, ἔφη, τούτων τὴν δικαιοσύνην 
358 τίθης ; ᾿Εγὼ μὲν οἶμαι, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ἐν τῷ καλλίστῳ, 
ὃ καὶ δι’ αὑτὸ καὶ διὰ τὰ γιγνόμενα ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ ἀγα- 
πητέον τῷ μέλλοντι μακαρίῳ ἔσεσθαι. 
δοκεῖ, ἔφη, τοῖς πολλοῖς, ἀλλὰ τοῦ ἐπιπόνου εἴδους, 


Οὐ τοίνυν 


struction in the middle of this 
sentence passes easily from a 
relative to a demonstrative : 
instead of διὰ ταύτας where it 
stands, the continuation of the 
regular construction would re- 
quire δι᾽ ἃς after καί ; see p. 195. 

χαίρειν ἔχοντα. Here the 
personal accusative is thrown 
in, as frequently; see below, 
kal τὸ κάμνοντα ἰατρεύεσθαι. 
And Book I. Ch. V.: μηδ᾽ αὖ 
ὀφείλοντα 7) θεῷ θυσίας τινὰς ἣ 
ἀνθρώπῳ χρήματα ἔπειτα ἐκεῖσε 
ἀπιέναι δεδιότα. 

τρίτον δὲ. For this continually 
recurring division into three 
heads, v.s. Book I. Ch. XII., 
note τῶν πολέων ai μέν. And 
below here Ch. II. ad init. 

ἐν ᾧ, ‘under which fall’; as 
in Book I. Ch. XX.: ἐπειδή γε 


καὶ ἐν ἀρετῇ αὐτὸ καὶ σοφίᾳ 


ἐτόλμησας θεῖνα. The same 
meaning is expressed in Ch. 
XIX. id. by the phrase ἐν μέρει : 
ev μισθοῦ μέρει. 

τί δή, ‘what is your conclu- 
sion?’ v. énfr.. Book FE. Gin 
XXIV. Nov δὴ, ἔχε δὴ, ἴθι δή, 
which mark off the salient 
points, or points of conclusion ; 
and nott. pp. 109, 114. 

τῷ μέλλοντι μακαρίῳ ἔσεσθαι, 
v.s. not. ad ὃ μέλλων, Book I. 
Ch. XVIII.; and the examples 
of this expression there men- 
tioned. 

Tov ἐπιπόνου εἴδους. This may 
be regarded either as a purely 
partitive genitive, or the speaker 
may have in his mind the 
expression ἐν μέρει, ῳοῦ. SUpr. 

τοῖς πολλοῖς. Adeimantus 
further elaborates this statement 
of Glaucon’s in Ch, 1X. infr, 
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ὃ μισθῶν θ᾽ ἕνεκα καὶ εὐδοκιμήσεων διὰ δόξαν 
ἐπιτηδευτέον, αὐτὸ δὲ δι’ αὑτὸ φευκτέον ὡς ὃν 


χαλεπόν. 


CAP. II. 


ΓῚ nr e N 
Οἶδα, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ὅτι δοκεῖ οὕτω, καὶ πάλαι ὑπὸ 
an BY f τ 7 
Θρασυμάχου ὡς τοιοῦτον ὃν ψέγεται ἀλλ᾽ ἐγώ τίς, 


ὡς ἔοικε, δυσμαθής. Ἴθι δή, ἔφη, ἄκουσον καὶ ἐμοῦ, Β 
Θρασύμαχος yap μοι φαίνεται 


D4, SEN A 
ἐάν σοι ταὐτὰ δοκῇ. 


; ἄν ἈΕῚ» Οὐ τὴν an Ψ 9 
πρωιαίτερον τοῦ δέοντος ὑπὸ σοῦ ὥσπερ ὄφις κηλη- 
a \ “ ς 4 / 
θῆναι, ἐμοὶ δὲ οὔπω κατὰ νοῦν ἡ ἀπόδειξις γέγονε 
A A » 
περι ἑκατέρου ἐπιθυμῶ γὰρ ἀκοῦσαι, τί τ’ ἔστιν 


e 7 \ / 37 A 3 N 3 ς Ἁ 5. ΕΝ 

ἑκάτερον καὶ τίνα ἔχει δύναμιν αὐτὸ καθ᾽ αὑτὸ ἐνὸν 
9 A a \ δὲ θ \ \ \ ’ 3 3 
ἐν τῇ ψυχῆ, τοὺς O€ μισθοὺς καὶ τὰ γυγνόμενα ἀπ 


wn n / 
αὐτῶν ἐᾶσαι χαίρειν. 


σοὶ δοκῇ ἐπανανεώσομαι 


where he says that no one has 
ever praised justice or blamed 
injustice for themselves, but 
only for the rewards and repu- 
_ tation that each brings. οὐδεὶς 
πώποτε ἔψεξεν ἀδικίαν οὐδ᾽ ἐπή- 
νεσε δικαιοσύνην ἄλλως ἢ δόξας 
τε καὶ τιμὰς καὶ δωρεὰς τὰς ἀπ᾽ 
αὐτῶν γινομένας. 


Cu. Il.—He would therefore 
jirst state a case in full for 
mpustice, as it appears to thrive. 
Justice arises from « contract 
between the many weak and the 
Jew strong, that there be no ill- 
treatment at all. 


ὥσπερ ὄφις κηληθῆναι, V.S. not. 
ad πρᾶος ἔγένου καὶ χαλεπαίνων 
ἐπαύσω, Book I. Ch. XXIV. 
The word expresses the effect 
of the Seirens’ song in Xen. 
Mem. 2, 6, 31: ἀλλὰ πᾶσι 


οὑτωσὶ οὖν ποιήσω, ἐὰν Kal 
N 7 lh 
Tov Θρασυμάχου λόγον, 


πόῤῥωθεν ἐπῇδον, πάντας φασὶν 
ὑπομένειν, καὶ ἀκούοντας αὐτῶν 
κηλεῖσθαι. In Phedrus 267 C, 
Thrasymachus is represented as 
doing that which he here suffers 
himself: ὀργίσαι τε αὖ πολλοὺς 
ἅμα δεινὸς ἁνὴρ γέγονε, καὶ πάλιν 
ὠργισμένοις ἐπάδων κηλεῖν ὡς 
ἔφη. In Rep. X. 601 the word 
is used of the charm of poetry, 
which makes the poet seem to 
understand all the subjects on 
which he touches: οὕτω φύσει 
αὐτὰ ταῦτα μεγάλην τινὰ κήλησιν 
ἔχει. Compare the expression 
ἡμερῶν λόγῳ, Book VIII. 554 D. 

τί τ᾽ ἔστιν ἑκάτερον. Above, 
Book I. jin., Socrates has con- 
fessed ὅποτε γὰρ τὸ δίκαιον μὴ 
οἶδα ὃ ἐστι... 

ἐπανανεώσομαι ... Adyov. So 
ἐγκωμιαζόμενον, infr.; expres- 
sions used as if the Adyos were 
an actually existent heing ; 
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Ὺ \ - A 4 5 
Ὁ καὶ πρῶτον μὲν ἐρῶ δικαιοσύνην οἷον εἶναί φασι καὶ 
ef 
ὅθεν γεγονέναι' δεύτερον δὲ ὅτι πάντες αὐτὸ οἱ ἐπιτη- 
Ii / A 
δεύοντες ἄκοντες ἐπιτηδεύουσιν ὡς ἀναγκαῖον ἀλλ᾽ 
5) e ᾽ Ad ‘ 7 δὲ “ SVE 9. LN ὃ a 
οὐχ ὡς ἀγαθον᾽ τρίτον δὲ ὅτι εἰκότως αὐτὸ Space" 
\ \ » / BY] e A 9/7 WG aA 7 
πολὺ γὰρ ἀμείνων ἄρα ὁ τοῦ ἀδίκου ἢ ὁ τοῦ δικαίου 
/ / \ 5 
Bios, ws λέγουσιν. ἐπεὶ ἔμοιγε, ὦ Σώκρατες, οὗτι 
δοκεῖ οὕτως" ἀπορῶ μέντοι διατεθρυλημένος τὰ ὦτα, 
3 / / \ / / \ Vong \ 
ἀκούων Θρασυμάχου Kat μυρίων ἄλλων, τὸν δὲ ὑπὲρ 
“ Ἢ t . 
Ὁ τῆς δικαιοσύνης λόγον, ὡς ἄμεινον ἀδικίας, οὐδενός 
lh 
πω ἀκήκοα ὡς βούλομαι βούλομαι δὲ αὐτὸ καθ᾽ 
᾿ ’ὔ A ‘ 3 
αὑτὸ ἐγκωμιαζόμενον ἀκοῦσαι. μάλιστα δ᾽ οἶμαι ἂν 
A / } \ / 2, A \ of ἢ 
σοῦ πυθέσθαι διὸ κατατείνας ἐρῶ τὸν ἄδικον βίον 
n 3 ἃ , ὯΝ 
ἐπαινῶν, εἰπὼν δὲ ἐνδείξομαί σοι, ὃν τρόπον αὖ 
͵ ϊ \ aA 3 / > \ 4 
βούλομαι καὶ σοῦ ἀκούειν ἀδικίαν μὲν ψέγοντος, 
7 δὲ > A 3 ὦ of 
δικαιοσύνην δὲ ἐπαινοῦντος. ἀλλ᾽ ὅρα, εἴ σοι βου- 
ἃ 3 
λομένῳ ἃ λέγω. Ἰ]άντων μάλιστα, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ" περὶ 
Ε γὰρ τίνος ἂν μᾶλλον πολλάκις τις νοῦν ἔχων yaipot 
λέγων καὶ ἀκούων ; Κάλλιστα, ἔφη, λέγεις" καὶ ὃ 
πρῶτον ἔφην ἐρεῖν, περὶ τούτου ἄκουε, τί οἷόν τε καὶ 
Ὁ ‘ 4 / \ / \ 
ὅθεν γέγονε δικαιοσύνη. πεφυκέναι yap δή φασι τὸ 


γι. 
“Ὡ᾿- οὐ ντονα 


hence the expressions, ἔχνη τοῦ 
λόγου, τὸ τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ ἴχνος, Book 
V. 462 A. See also nott. pp. 
108, 132, 135. 

ἐρῷ dik. οἷον εἶναί φασιν, υ.8. 
not. p. 106. 

TpwT ov...deVTEpOV...TpiTOY, V.S. 
Ch. I. not, ad τρίτον. 

διατεθρ. TA ὦτα, v.s. Book I. 
Ch. XVII. tntt.: ἡμῶν καταν- 
τλήσας τῶν ὥτων ἄθροον καὶ πολὺν 
τὸν Adyov. And Book III. 
411 A: ὅταν μέν τις μουσικῇ 
παρέχῃ καταυλεῖν. καὶ καταχεῖν 
τῆς ψυχῆς διὰ τῶν ὠτῶν ὥσπερ 
διὰ χώνη“, κ-.τ.λ. 

ἀκούων Θρασυμάχου... καὶ λόγον 
..ovdevds ἀκήκοα. Notice the 
accusative of the thing and 
genitive of the persons. 


κατατείνας, V.8. not. p. 115. 

αὖ, ‘in return.’ 

εἴ σοι βουλομένῳ. ὡς ἄρα τὰ 
Τρωεσσὶν ἐελδομένοισι φανήτην ; 


Il. 7, 7. ἐμοὶ δέ κεν ἀσμένῳ 
εἴη; Il. 15, 108.  moovyre 
mpovpayns ; Soph. O. C. 1505. 
Uti militibus exequatus cum 
imperatore labos  volentibus 
esset ; Sall. Jug. 4. Jelf, Gr. 
Gr. 599, 3. 


περὶ γὰρ τίνος, &e., v.8. not. 
ad ov γὰρ περὶ τοῦ ἐπιτυχόντος 
ὁ λόγος, Book I, Ch. XXIII. 

τί οἷόν τε καὶ ὅθεν, ‘ what 
justice is, both in its nature and 
its source.’ 

πεφυκέναι yap δή φασι, &e. 
‘They say that doing harm is 

naturally a good thing.’ 7 
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μὲν ἀδικεῖν ἀγαθόν, τὸ δὲ ἀδικεῖσθαι κακον, πλέονι 
| δὲ κακῷ ὑπερβάλλειν τὸ ὀδικεῖσθαι ἢ ἀγαθῷ τὸ 
ἀδικεῖν, ὥστ᾽ ἐπειδὼν ἀλλήλους ἀδικῶσί τε καὶ 
ἀδικώνται καὶ ἀμφοτέρων γεύωνται, τοῖς μὴ δυναμέ- 


’ \ e A aA A 
νοις TO μὲν ἐκφεύγειν TO δὲ αἱρεῖν δοκεῖ λυσιτελεῖν 


ξυνθέσθαι ἀλλήλοις μήτ᾽ 


πλέονι δὲ κακῷ, ‘but that 
suffering harm is more: οὗ an 
ail than the doing it is a good.’ 
The construction here is com- 
pound. By the omission of 
πλέονι... ἢ we should have the 
simple sense, ‘but that suffer- 


ing harm exceeds, as an evil, — 


doing harm as a good.’ Thus 
πλέονι is inserted pleonastically; 
and if it were to be kept, 
the comparative word ὑπερβάλ- 
Aew would have to be removed 
in favour of some neutral ex- 
pression such as εἶναι :---πλέον 
δὲ κακὸν εἶναι τὸ ἀδικεῖσθαι ἣ 
ἀγαθὸν τὸ ἀδικεῖν. 

ξυνθέσθαι ἀλλήλοις, 1.6. the 
᾿ origin of justice lies in ἃ social 
contract. To this view, which 
Glaucon propounds, the view 
taken of justice by Hobbes, 
the English philosopher (1583- 
1679), has a certain resemblance. 
He considered that, naturally 
all men are equal, and all have 
an equal right to everything ; 
but that, in virtue of their 
possessing reason, they recog- 
nise ‘Laws of Nature’ as he 
terms them. ‘The first or 
fundamental Law of Nature 
according to Hobbes is this: 
‘That every man ought to 
endeavour Peace, as ffrre as 
he has hope of obtaining it ; 
and when he cannot obtain it, 
that he may seek and use, all 
helps and advantages of Warre.’ 
The second ‘Law of Nature’ 
grows out of this one: ‘That 


ἀδικεῖν μήτ᾽ ἀδικεῖσθαι. 


a man be willing, when others 
are so too, as farre forth as 
for Peace,-and defence of him- 
self he shall think it necessary, 
to lay down this right to all 
things ; and be contented with 
so much liberty against other 
men, as he would allow other 
men against himself.’ ‘Quod 
tibi fieri non vis, alteri ne 
feceris.’ This surrendering of 
right corresponds to the sur- 
rendering of the power of doing 
harm, which Glaucon speaks of 
here, and the object is the same, 
self-preservation and self-protec- 
tion. Glaucon’s justice is nothing 
more than this compromise ; but 
Hobbes’ justice is something 
more. This second Law of 
Nature makes it possible for the 
Contract to come into existence. 
‘Right is laid aside either by 
renouncing or _ transferring.’ 
‘The mutuall transferring of 
Right, is that which men call 
Contract.’ And a contract ex- 
tending over a,period of time 
Hobbes calls a Covenant. 
‘Before the names of Just and 
Unjust can have place, there 
must be some coercive Power 
to compell men equally to the 
performance of their Covenants, 
by the terrour of some Punish- 
ment, greater than the benefit 
they expect by the breach of 
their Covenant.’ It will be seen 
that, in this description of the 
germs of justice, Hobbes’ account 
agrees partly with Glaucon’s, 
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NaS a) 14 7 r , : Par) 
Kat ἐντεῦθεν On ἄρξασθαι νόμους τίθεσθαι καὶ Evy: — 

t > n \ 3 » = ᾿ 
θήκας αὐτῶν, καὶ ὀνομάσαι τὸ ὑπὸ τοῦ νόμου ἐπιταγ 
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/ r \ / 5 : 
μα νόὐμιμὸν τε καὶ δίκαιον, καὶ εἶναι δὴ ταύτην 
7 , \ hee 9 
γένεσίν τε Kal οὐσίαν δικαιοσύνης, μεταξὺ οὖσαν 
a \ b) / by 2\ > a \ a / 
TOU μὲν ἀρίστου ὄντος, ἐὰν ἀδικῶν μὴ διδῷ δέκην, 


He agrees with him that men 
will violate their covenants if 
they can do so without suffering. 
But he does not agree with him 
precisely as to the restraining 
ower. Plato makes Glaucon 

ere affirm that it is the fear of 
being treated themselves un- 
justly at another time, which 
restrains men from acting un- 
justly, and thereby gives rise 
to Justice; which, in effect, is 
the belief of Hobbes also; but 
Hobbes continues thus to explain 
what he means by that ‘terrour 
of Punishment.’ ‘Such power 
there is none before the erection 
of a Commonwealth... And 
therefore where there is no Own, 
that is, no Propriety, there is 
no Injustice ; and where there is 
no coercive power erected, that 
is where there is no Common- 
wealth, there is no Propriety ; 
all men having Right to all 
things. Therefore, where there 
is no Commonwealth, there is 
nothing Unjust. So that the 
nature of Justice consisteth in 
keeping of valid Covenants ; but 
the validity of Covenants begins 
not but with the Constitution of 
a Civill Power, sufficient to 
compell men to keep them.’ 
Hobbes therefore thought with 
Socrates (Ch. X.) that Justice 
must be sought for in the State. 
It is not, as Glaucon here is 
urging, a crude bargain between 
men in a savage state ; but it 
is the result of an attempt to 
gain security, which can only 


exist in a civil polity. And 
thus Hobbes enunciates a Third 
Law of Nature: ‘That men 
performe their Covenants made.’ 
‘And in this Law of Nature 
consisteth the Fountain and 
Originall of Justice.’ ‘And 
the definition of Injustice is 
no other than the not Performance 
of Covenant.’ Therefore, taking 
a general view of Hobbes’ 
scheme of justice, we see that 
it is arrived at by three steps, 
these three Laws of Nature : — 

i. Man as a reasonable being 
makes peace his object. 

ii. To ensure peace he sur- 
renders certain of his natural 
rights. 

111. He must abide consis- 
tently by this surrender, 1.6. by 
his Covenants. | 

Finally, to this description of 
the evolution of law from a 
state of barbarism may be added 
a similar account of the origin 
of chivalry; which is thus 
summarized : ‘ The exaltation of 
woman, and the extravagant 
homage paid to her sex, by the 
masters of the .gay saber, were 
among the instinctive efforts of 
a semi-barbarous society to pro- 
tect itself from its own ferocity.’ 
See the Nineteenth Century, 
November 1881: A New Love 
Poet ; by Lord Lytton. 

ἀρίστου ὄντος ἐὰν ἀδικῶν..: 
In Book III. 405 C.Socrates 
holds up such a person as the 
worst type of man possible in 
a state. Ἦ δοκεῖ σοι, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγὼ, 


ἶ 
, 
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A \ , ΝΑ 9 J A θ δύ 
τοῦ δὲ κακίστου, ἐὰν ἀδικούμενος τιμωρεῖσθαι ἀδύ- 
' 53 δ ΄ 2 / 
νῶτος ἢ, TO δὲ δίκαιον ἐν μέσῳ ὃν τούτων ἀμφοτέρων 
ἡγγαπᾶσθαι ovy ὡς ἀγαθὸν, ἀλλ᾿ ὡς ἀρρωστίᾳ τοῦ 
ayaTra Xx Y , pp ? 


ἀδικεῖν TLU@mEevOV’ ἐπεὶ τὸν δυνάμενον αὐτὸ ποιεῖν 
ἊΜ , 3 \ 
καὶ ὡς ἀληθῶς ἄνδρα οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἑνί ποτε ξυνθέσθαι τὸ 
A an \ γι} 
μήτε ἀδικεῖν μήτε ἀδικεῖσθαι μαίνεσθαι γὰρ ἄν. 


τούτου αἴσχιον εἶναι τοῦτο ὅταν 
τις... ἐπ αὐτῷ δὴ τούτῳ πεισθῇ 
καλλωπίζεσθαι, ὡς δεινὸς ὧν περὶ 
τὸ ἀδικεῖν καὶ ἱκανὸς πάσας μὲν 
στροφὰς στρέφεσθαι, πάσας δὲ 
διεξόδους διεξελθὼν ἀποστραφῆναι 
λυγιζόμενος ὥστε μὴ παρασχεῖν 
δίκην. Also in Crito (49), in- 
justice is harmful to the doer. 
τό γε ἀδικεῖν τῷ ἀδικοῦντι Kal 
. κακὸν καὶ αἰσχρὸν τυγχάνει ὃν 
παντὶ τρόπῳ. So Gorg. 508: 
καὶ ξυλλήβδην ὁτιοῦν ἀδικεῖν καὶ 
ἐμὲ καὶ τὰ ἐμὰ τῷ ἀδικοῦντι καὶ 
αἴσχιον καὶ κάκιον εἶναι ἢ ἐμοὶ τῷ 
ἀδικουμένῳ: In Aristophanes’ 
Clouds the ἄδικος λόγος sums 
up the advantages of Injustice, 
ΠῚ T0711 seqg.; and, as im’ the 
case of the character referred to 
in Rep. Book III, it is said 
that to practise injustice with 
impunity requires a_ ready 
tongue. See Arist. Nub. 1073: 
ἀπόλωλας᾽ ἀδύνατος γὰρ εἶ λέ- 
yew. The use made οἵ rhe- 
torical education to elude the 
law, brought a bad name upon 
those who learnt and those 
who taught. The sophists, we 
_ know, lay under a social stigma, 
for evidence of which see Prota- 
goras, 311 Ο- (καὶ ὃς εἶπεν 
ἐρυθριάσαε). And the teachers 
of rhetoric were included under 
the σοφισταί. See note on πει- 
θοῦς διδάσκαλοι, Ch. VIII. 

τὸ δὲ δίκαιον ἐν μέσῳ. For 
this favourite image of a virtue 
or anything desirable lying as 


a mean between two points, sce 
note p. 116. Aristotle has fol- 
lowed it out completely in his 
account of the different virtues. 
Thus courage is the meanbetween 
rashness and cowardice, liber- 
ality between extravagance and 
parsimony; see Ethics 2, 7. 
And of justice itself, Book V. 
5, 17: δῆλον ὅτι ἡ δικαιοπραγία 
μέσον ἐστὶ τοῦ ἀδικεῖν καὶ ἀδι- 
κεῖσθαι. τὸ μὲν γὰρ πλεόν ἔχειν 
τὸ δὲ ἔλαττόν ἐστιν. But not 
in the same way as the others ; 
for injustice is at once excess 
and defect, justice being the 
mean. 

ἀγαπᾶσθαι, see p. 118, note; 
‘to pub up ,with, or “accept: 
That which is put up with is 
often introduced by the con- 
ditional εἰ, Thus Demosthenes 
de Cor. 301 (Reiske): ἀλλ᾽ 
ἀγαπητὸν εἶναι, εἰ μηδὲν mapa- 
λείπων τις ἃ δεῖ πράξειεν. And 
so here Book VI. 406 E. ἀγαπᾷ 
ef πῃ αὐτὸς καθαρὸς ἀδικίας τε 
καὶ ἀνοσίων ἔργων τόν τε ἐνθάδε 
βίον βιώσεται, «.7.A. Book Y. 
471 B: ἢ ἀγαπήσομεν, ἐὰν ὅτι 
ἐγγύτατα αὐτῆς ἢ ; Book IV. 
435 C: οὐκοῦν ἀγαπητόν : ἔφη. 
Similarly στέργω in Dem. de 
Cor. 249: εἰ δέ φησιν οὗτος, 
δειξάτω, κἀγὼ στέρξω καὶ σιω- 
πήσομαι.  Auschines cont. Ctes. 
20 (ed. Simcox): ἀλλ’ οὐκ 
ἀγαπῶσιν, ἐάν τις Tap αὐτοῖς μὴ 


ἀδικῇ. 
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\ 3 \ ΄ 3 3 
ἡ μὲν οὖν δὴ φύσις δικαιοσύνης, ὦ Σώκρατες, αὕτη 

\ ’ \ a ὶ 
τε καὶ τοιαύτη, καὶ ἐξ ὧν πέφυκε τοιαῦτα, ὡς ὁ 


λόγος. 


CAP. III. 


¢ A \ e 3 , a a 

Ὡς δὲ καὶ οἱ ἐπιτηδεύοντες ἀδυναμίᾳ τοῦ ἀδικεῖν 
» 3 \ 9 ͵ / 3 ΕΥ 3 / 
ἄκοντες AUTO ἐπιτηδεύουσι, μάλιστ᾽ ἂν αἰσθοίμεθα, 


> ΄ / a Aa Sos / 3 / 

εἰ τοιόνδε ποιήσαιμεν TH διανοίᾳ' δόντες ἐξουσίαν 
ς IG ° ¢ 3 A 

ἑκατέρῳ ποιεῖν O TL ἂν βούληται, TO τε δικαίῳ Kal 
~ O/7 Be» 9 / , - οτος 

τῷ ἀδίκῳ, εἶτ᾽ ἐπακοχουθήσαιμεν θεώμενοι, ποῖ ἡ 
? / δον » 1.0 ᾽ , 9 / 

ἐπιθυμία ἑκάτερον ἄξει. ἐπ᾽ αὐτοφώρῳ οὖν λάβοιμεν 

3 \ a / \ / Χ 

ἂν τὸν δίκαιον τῷ ἀδίκῳ εἰς ταὐτὸν ἰόντα διὰ τὴν 


7] ἃ aA 7 7 

πλεονεξίαν, ὃ πᾶσα φύσις διώκειν πέφυκεν ὡς ἀγα- 

᾿ ΄ \ / / \ \ a 7 
θόν, νόμῳ δὲ βίᾳ παράγεται ἐπὶ τὴν τοῦ ἴσου τιμήν. 
by 4 > oN ¢ 2 7 A f / if 9 > “ 
εἴη δ᾽ ἂν ἡ ἐξουσία ἣν λέγω τοιάδε μάλιστα, εἰ αὐτοῖς 
ΐ 4 J Sf a rf “ na 
γένοιτο οἵαν ποτέ φασι δύναμιν τῷ [[ἰ ὕγῃ] τοῦ Λυδοῦ 


Cu. 111.--- 77 the just man had 

the power of doing evil without 

being detected, he wowid be as bad 

as the unjust, as in the tale of 
Gyges. 


αὐτό, 8c. δικαιοσύνην. 

εἰ τοιόνδε ποιήσαιμεν διανοίᾳ. 
Similarly εἰ γιγνομένην πόλιν 
θεασαίμεθα λόγῳ, infr. Ch. X. 
And τῷ λόγῳ ἐξ ἀρχῆς ποιῶμεν 
πόλιν, Ch. XI. init. 

ἐπακολουθήσαιμεν ... βούληται 
..««ἄξει, υ.8. Not. p. 106. 

νόμῳ δὲ Bia παράγεται ἐπὶ τὴν 
τοῦ ἴσου τιμήν. See Aristotle 
Eth. 10, 9, 9: περὶ ταῦτα δευί- 
μεθ’ ἂν νόμων καὶ ὅλως δὴ περὶ 
πάντα τὸν βίον. οἱ γὰρ πολλοὶ 
ἀνάγκῃ μᾶλλον ἢ λόγῳ πειθαρ- 
χοῦσι καὶ ζημίαις ἢ τῷ καλῷ. 
Et infr. 12: ὃ δὲ νόμος ἀναγκασ- 
τικὴν ἔχει δύναμιν. And’ the 
majority of mankind, so Aris- 


totle thinks, do not pursue what 
is good unless they are com- 
pelled ; see supr. § 4: ov yap 
πεφύκασιν αἰδοῖ πειθαρχεῖν ἀλλὰ 
φόβῳ, οὐδ᾽ ἀπέχεσθαι τῶν φαύλων 
διὰ τὸ αἰσχρὸν ἀλλὰ διὰ τὰς 
τιμωρίας" πάθει γὰρ ζῶντες τὸς 
οἰκείας ἡδονὰς διώκουσι καὶ OV ὧν 
αὗται ἔσονται, φεύγουσι δὲ τὰς 
ἀντικειμένας λυπάς, τοῦ δὲ καλοῦ 
καὶ ὡς ἀληθῶς ἡδεός οὐδ᾽ ἔννοιαν 
ἔχουσιν, ἄγευστοι ὄντες. 

Γύγῃ. An older and a dif- 
ferent version of the story is 
related in Herod. 1, 8-15; 
whilst in Cicero de Off. we have 
a short summary of Plato's 
account, see 3, 9, 38: Hine ille 
Gyges inducitur a Platone, &c. 
The account here is thrown into 
the infinitive narration, as in 


the story of Er in Book X 
Pp. 614, seqy. 
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προγόνῳ porate εἶναι μὲν γὰρ αὐτὸν ποιμένα Ἢ 
θητεύοντα παρὰ τῷ τότε Λυδίας apxovtt, ὄμβρου δὲ 
πολλοῦ γενομένου καὶ aeicuae a ae τι τῆς γῆς 
Kat never lan χάσμα κατὰ τὸν τόπον ἣ ἔνεμεν" ἰδόντα 
δὲ καὶ θαυμάσαντα καταβῆναι, καὶ ἰδεῖν ἄλλα τε δὴ 
μυθολογοῦσι θαυμαστὰ καὶ ἵππον χαλκοῦν κοῖλον, - 
θυρίδας ὄχοντα, Kal ἃς ayn τα ἰδεῖν ἐνόντα 
νεκρόν, ὡς poco ds μείζω ἢ κατ᾽ ἀνθρώπου, τοῦτον 
δὲ ἄλλο μὲν ἔχειν οὐδέν, περὶ δὲ τῇ χειρὶ χρυσοῦν E 
| δακτύλιον, ὃν περιεχόμενον ἐκβῆναι. συλλόγου δὲ 

μ᾿ ᾿ i Med: How) ; 

| γενομένου τοῖς ποιμέσιν εἰωθότος, iv ἐξαγγέλλοιεν 

| κατὰ μῆνα τῷ βασιλεῖ τὰ περὶ τὰ ποίμνια, ἀφικέ- 
σθαι καὶ ἐκεῖνον ἔχοντα τὸν δακτύλιον. καθήμενον 
οὖν μετὰ τῶν ἄλλων τ τὴν egevo out τοῦ - 
δακτυλίου περιωγαγόντα τ ἑαυτὸν εἰς τὸ εἴσω τῆς 
χειρός᾽ τούτου δὲ “ΠΣ τον ἀφανῆ αὐτὸν yavanna: 360 
τοῖς παρακαθημένοις, καὶ διαλέγεσθαι “ὡς περὶ oixo- 


\ fs 
μένου. καὶ τὸν θαυμάζειν τε καὶ πάλιν ἐπίψηλα- 


ἄλλα τὲ δὴ...καὶ, v.s. note p. accounts for this present tense, 
, Ρ Ρ 


| 14: καὶ ἄλλοις καὶ Σοφοκλεῖ, 
| ‘Sophocles besides others.’ For 
| μυθολογοῦσι v.s. αὐτῇ, Book I. 
Ch. XVI. init. 

μείζω ἢ κατ᾽ ἄνθρωπον. Cic. 
loc. cit. ‘corpus magnitudine 
inusitata.’ 

δακτύλιον, ὃν περιελόμενον. 
Rings play an important part 
in Eastern legend ; many tales 
in the Arabian Nights turn 


upon rings and their talismanic_ 


properties. Compare the story 
of Polycrates and his ring, 
Herod. 3, 39, seqq. 
ἐξωαγγέλλοιεν. Hermann notes 
that the present tense retains 
its force in the other moods 
besides the indicative, referring 
to ‘res diutius durans vel seepius 
repetita.’ Whilst Schneider 


by supposing that the word 
refers to the passing of accounts 
at the meeting. 

τυχεῖν THY σφενδόνην. 
loc. cit.: Quem ut detraxit, 1058 
induit: tum in pastorum se 
concilium recepit: ibi quum 
palam ejus annuli ad palmam 
converterat, a nullo videbatur, 
ipse autem omnia videbat ; idem 
rursus videbatur quum in locum 
annulum inverterat. 

καὶ διαλέγεσθαι, ‘and they 
began to converse about him 
as though he had gone away.’ 


Cicero 


For the sudden change of subject 


see p. 1381 note; and add to the 
examples quoted Virg. Ain. X.:— 
liceat dimittere ab armis 
Incolumem Ascanium, liceat 
superesse nepotem. 


Pp 2 
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a \ , / 4 \ Ρ 
“ φῶντα τὸν δακτύλιον στρέψαι ἔξω τὴν σφενδόνην, 
a / 
καὶ στρέψαντα φανερὸν γενέσθαι. καὶ τοῦτο ἐννοή- 
a a Fa tee 3 ΄ / 
σαντα ἀποπειρᾶσθαι τοῦ δακτυλίου, εἰ ταύτην ἔχοι 
ny δύναμιν, καὶ αὐτῷ οὕτω ξυμβαίνειν, στρέφοντι 
τὴν δύναμιν, καὶ ὦ OUT μ ,) ΟὟΡρ 
\ , 7] f Q\ 
μὲν εἴσω τὴν σφενδόνην ἀδήλῳ γίγνεσθαι, ἔξω δὲ 
’ lal ‘ 
δήλῳ. αἰσθόμενον dé εὐθὺς διαπράξασθαι τῶν — 
A / ‘ 
ἀγγέλων γενέσθαι τῶν Tapa Tov βασιλέα’ ἐλθόντα 
4 an r 
δὲ καὶ τὴν γυναῖκα αὐτοῦ μοιχεύσαντα, μετ᾽ ExXELWNS 
Β ἐπιθέμενον τῷ βασιλεῖ ἀποκτεῖναι καὶ τὴν ἀρχὴν 
μ ; ἢν ἀρχὴ 
A 3 ο / / 
κατασχεῖν. εἰ οὖν δύο τοιούτω δακτυλίω γενοίσθην, — 
\ \ \ € ! » \ ΝΘ, Ἂν j 
Kal τὸν μὲν ὁ δίκαιος περιθεῖτο, τὸν δὲ ὁ ἄδικος, — 
"ὃ \ δ A ς ὃ Αἴ κα Ὁ »ὃ ΄ ἃ ' 
οὐδεὶς ἂν γένουτο, ὡς δόξειεν, οὕτως ἀδαμάντινος, ὃς 
ἂν μείνειεν ἐν τῇ δικαιοσύνῃ καὶ τολμήσειεν ἀπέχε- 
Lal 3 if \ \ c 5 ΦΧ > An Ἁ 
σθαι τῶν ἀλλοτρίων καὶ μὴ ἅπτεσθαι, ἐξὸν αὐτῷ καὶ 
3 a 2 a > la) Ψ ἬΝ ὁ / is 
ἐκ τῆς ἀγορᾶς ἀδεῶς ὅ TL βούλοιτο λαμβάνειν, Kal 
3 , 3 \ 3 / / “ 

Ο εἰσιόντι εἰς τὰς οἰκίας συγγίγνεσθαι ὅτῳ βούλοιτο, 
καὶ ἀποκτιννύναι καὶ ἐκ δεσμῶν λύειν οὕστινας 
βούλοιτο, καὶ τἄλλα πράττειν ἐν τοῖς ἀνθρώποις 
ἰσόθεον ὄντα. οὕτω δὲ δρῶν οὐδὲν ἂν διάφορον τοῦ 


διαπράξασθαι, ‘to manage.’ 
In Book IV. 440 C. the word 
means ‘to carry out to the 
end.’ 


eis Αἰδου ἰέναι. 

τολμήσειεν, ‘bring himself 
to abstain.’ ToAudw, like τλάω, 
ov λήγει τῶν γενναίων, is ‘to have the heart to...’ 


πρὶν ἂν ἢ διαπράξηται ἢ τελευ- 
thon. In Xenophon Anab. 7, 
3, 16, ‘to effect’: Tlapiavovs 
τινας, οἱ παρῆσαν φιλίαν διαπρα- 
ξόμενοι πρὸς Μήδοκον. In Od. 
ii. 213, ‘to accomplish ’— 

of κέ μοι ἔνθα καὶ ἔνθα διαπρήσ- 

σωσι κέλευθον. 

And s in Herod. ili. 61, 4: 
ὥς οἱ αὐτὸς πάντα διαπρήξει. 

ὡς δόξειεν. Ast inserted ἄν, 
but against ΜΗ. authority. 
Matthiz held that the preceding 
ἄν qualifies this clause. For 
ἀδαμάντινος Stallb. compares 
Book X. 619. A: ἀδαμαντίνως 
br δεῖ ταύτην τὴν δόξαν ἔχοντα 


See Medea Euripid. 1325— 
ἥτις τέκνοισι σοῖσιν ἐμβαλεῖν 
ξίφος 
ἔτλης τεκοῦσα. 
And so infr. ibid. 1339— 
οὐκ ἔστιν ἥτις Tour’ ἂν Ἕλλη- 
νὶς γυνὴ 
ἔτλη ποτέ. 
For τολμάω see Book IX. 576 
A: πάντα σχήματα τολμῶντες 
ποιεῖν ὡς οἰκεῖοι. ' 
ἐξὸν αὐτῷ. For this absolute 
accusative v.s. note page 147; 
also Aischines cont. Ctes. 10, 
(ed. Simcox): εἰ φανήσεται ὃ 
αὐτὸς ἂνὴρ, ἐν τῇ αὐτῇ πόλει, 
τυχὸν δὲ καὶ ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ eviavT|g. 
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A 3 XN 9 4 [4 
ἑτέρου ποιοῖ, GAN ἐπὶ ταὐτὸν ἴοιεν ἀμφότεροι. καί- 
A 7 3 7 4 3 \ 
TOL μέγα τοῦτο τεκμήριον ἂν φαίη τις, ὅτι οὐδεὶς 
ς 4 Ὁ ? 2 3 t e 3 93 θ A 
ἑκών δίκαιος ἀλλ’ ἀναγκαζόμενος, ὡς οὐκ ἀγαθοῦ 
,ὕ , 3 3 «“" 
ἰδίᾳ ὄντος, ἐπεὶ ὅπου γ᾽ ἂν οἴηται ἕκαστος οἷός TE 
λυσιτελεῖν γὰρ δὴ οἴεται Ὦ 
πᾶς ἀνὴρ πολὺ μᾶλλον ἰδίᾳ τὴν ἀδικίαν τῆς δικαιο- 
nr 7 ς An 4 
σύνης, ἀληθῆ οἰόμενος, ws φήσει ὁ περὶ TOU τοιούτου 
, 7 3 3) 7ὔ 5 4 3 7 
λόγου λέγων" ἐπεὶ εἴ τις τοιαύτης ἐξουσίας ἐπιλαβο- 
μενος μηδέν ποτε ἐθέλοι ἀδικῆσαι μηδὲ ἅψαιτο τῶν 
3 7) ey a 
ἀλλοτρίων, ἀθλιώτατος μὲν ἂν δόξειεν εἶναι τοῖς 
A Ὁ ὦ Ν 
αἰσθανομένοις καὶ ἀνοητότατος, ἐπαινοῖεν δ᾽ ἂν αὐτὸν 
a / \ Ν ἴω 
ἀλλήλων ἐναντίον ἐξαπατῶντες ἀλλήλους διὰ τὸν τοῦ 
2 - , a \ 3 \ Ὁ“ 
ἀδικεῖσθαι φόβον. ταῦτα μὲν οὖν δὴ οὕτως. 


ἔσεσθαι ἀδικεῖν, ἀδικεῖν. 


CAP.. IV. 


Τὴν δὲ κρίσιν αὐτὴν τοῦ βίου πέρι ὧν λέγομεν, ἐὰν BR 


: , /, \ Χ 3 J 
διαστησώμεθα TOV TE δικαιότατον Kal τὸν ἀδικώτα- 


ὡς οὐκ ἂγαθοῦ ἰδίᾳ ὄντος. It ἀνοητότατος, v.s. Book I. 
is not clear if ἰδίᾳ isto be taken ἀστεῖος καὶ εὐήθης, Ch. XX. 


as equivalent to καθ᾽ ἑαυτὴν ; 
‘Justice is not a good in itself,’ 
or ‘with regard to the indi- 
vidual.’ The latter seems pre- 
ferable, if we take into account 
ἰδίᾳ in the following sentence. 
ἀληθῆ οἰόμενος. This is spoken 
merely in the character of advo- 
cate for injustice which Glaucon 
has assumed. The question 


is this, ‘Is injustice more 
profitable (AvoireActv)?’ But 


tlaucon does not even believe 
iiat it; is;.¢0s), Ch; 11: πολὺ 
yap ἀμείνων ἄρα ὃ τοῦ ἀδίκου 
ἢ 6 τοῦ δικαίου βίος, ws λέγουσιν" 
ἐπεὶ ἔμοιγε, ὦ Σώκρατες, οὔτι 
δοκεῖ οὕτω". 

ἐπιλαβόμενος. For verbs of 
this kind v.s. note p. 107. 


and note. 
διὰ τὸν τοῦ ad. φόβον. So 
Horace Sat. 1, 3, 111--- | 
Jura inventa metu 
fateare necesse est, 
Tempora si fastosque velis 
evolvere mundi. 


injusti 


Cu. IV.—Let us now place 

before us the unjust man, fully 

equipped with injustice, even 

appearing by his cleverness, to 

be gust; and on the other side the 

just man who, on his part, fails 
to seem «just. 


ἐὰν διαστ. Tov τε OK. καὶ τὸν 
ad. See Arist. Nub. 889-1104. 
διαστ. means to discriminate, 
to set before oneself separately ; 
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b>] an “ 
τον, οἷοι T ἐσομεθα κρῖναι ὀρθῶς" εἰ δὲ μή, Ov}. τίς — 
> ὃ) ς ὃ ΄ Ξ “ὃ - δὲ 3 a ΄ ὃ 
οὖν δὴ ἡ διάστασις ; Hoe μηδὲν ἀφαιρῶμεν μητε 
A / \ n ἊΝ a Ἷ 
τοῦ ἀδίκου ἀπὸ τῆς ἀδικίας, μήτε τοῦ δικαίου ἀπὸ 
a ὃ 7 3 \ VA [4 / 2 \ e “ 
τῆς ὀικαιοσύνης, ANNA τέλεον EKATEPOV εἰς TO εαυτοῦ 
/ a A 9 
ἐπιτήδευμα τιθῶμεν. πρῶτον μὲν οὖν ὁ ἄδικος 
¢ \ - 
ὥσπερ οἱ δεινοὶ δημιουργοὶ ποιείτω" οἷον κυβερνή- 
f Ἃ ΄ A 
TNS ἄκρος ἢ ἰατρὸς τά τε ἀδύνατα ἐν TH τέχνῃ καὶ 
3, ὃ \ ὃ θά \ an \ 2 F a \ 
S61 τὰ ὀυνατὰ ὀὁιαισσάνεται, καὶ τοῖς [MEV ἐπίχειρει, TA 
δὲ ἐᾷ, ἔτι δὲ ἐὰν ἄρα anh, ἱκανὸς é θοῦ 
thy pam σφαλῇ, ἱκανὸς ἐπανορθοῦσ- 
€ an A na 
θαι οὕτω καὶ ὁ ἄδικος ἐπιχειρῶν ὀρθῶς τοῖς ἀδική- 
μασι λανθανέτω, εἰ μέλλει σφόδρα ἄδικος εἶναι" τὸν 
ἁλισκόμενον δὲ φαῦλον ἡγητέον. ἐσχάτη γὰρ ἀδικία 
δοκεῖν δίκαιον εἶναι μὴ ὄντα. 


—_— = —_ee ™ 


if 9 A / 
δοτέον οὖν TO τελέως 
Qs \ V4 3 f \ > 3 ΄ 
ἀδίκῳ τὴν τελεωτάτην ἀδικίαν, καὶ οὐκ ἀφαιρετέον, 
3 3 7 an \ 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐατέον τὰ μέγιστα ἀδικοῦντα τὴν μεγίστην 
/ A / 3 
Β δόξαν αὑτῷ παρεσκευακέναι εἰς δικαιοσύνην, καὶ 
Vi fa) A 5 
ἐὰν dpa σφάλληταί τι, ἐπανορθοῦσθαι δυνατῷ εἶναι, 
a ν» \- a 
λέγειν TE ἱκανῷ ὄντι πρὸς TO πείθειν, ἐάν TL μηνύηται 
a ’ ΄ \ / “ Δ. ΩΣ La 
TOV ἀδικημάτων, Kal βιάσασθαι ὅσα av Bias δέηται, 


this is necessary because, as 
Glaucon shows below, the just 
is often mistaken for the unjust, 
and vice versd. 

μηδὲν ἀφαιρῶμεν μήτε Tov ad. 
As a rule this verb takes an 
accusative of the thing, and 
dative of the person, or a double 
accusative ; but the present con- 
struction is found again in Xen. 
Hell. ili. 1, 7: φρεατίαν τεμό- 
μενος ὑπόνομον ὥρυττεν, ws 
ἀφαιρησόμενος τὸ ὕδωρ αὐτῶν. 

τέλεον, V.1. τῷ τελέως ἀδίκῳ, 
and supr. τὴν τελεωτάτην 
ἀδικιάν, Ch. XVI. and note. 

δεινοὶ δημ., ‘adepts in their 
craft’; v.2. ἡμεῖς ov δεινοί, 
Ch. X. 

εἰ μέλλει, v.S. Book J. Ch. 
XVIII.: 6 μέλλων, and note. 


τὸν ἁλισκόμενον. With this 
expression, and ἐὰν ἄρα πη σφαλῇ, 
compare Ar. Nub. loc. cit. 
10795—- 
μοιχὸς γὰρ ἣν τύχῃς GAOUs, 
τάδ᾽ ἀντερεῖς πρὸς αὐτὸν, 
ὡς οὐδὲν ἠδίκηκας. 
λέγει τε ἱκανῳ ὄντι. This is 
the means employed by the 
Αδικος Λόγος of the Clouds to 
insure success in roguery; v. 
loc. cit. 1072 --- 
ἤμαρτες, ἠράσθης, ἐμοίχευσάς 
τι, KAT ἐλήφθης, 
ἀπόλωλας᾽ ἀδύνατος γὰρ εἶ 
λέγειν" ἐμοὶ δ᾽ ὁμιλῶν, &e. 
Bids, ν.8. 341 B: οὔτε γὰρ 
ἄν με λάθοις κακουργῶν, οὔτε μὴ 
λαθὼν βιάσασθαι τῷ λόγῳ δύναιο. 
And 345 A, of the unjust man, 
as here: ἔστω μὲν &dikos, dv. 
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\ , ' 
διά τε ἀνδρειαν καὶ ῥώμην καὶ διὰ παρασκευὴν φίλων 
A la / ,΄ 
καὶ οὐσίας. τοῦτον δὲ τοιοῦτον θέντες τὸν δίκαιον 
3 3. ΣΝ ε a ay? » ς ees \ 
παρ᾽ αὐτὸν ἱστῶμεν τῷ λόγῳ, ἄνδρα. ἁπλοῦν Kai 
lal 3 7 3 aA 3 2 3) 3 \ 
γενναῖον, Kat Αἰσχύλον ov δοκεῖν ἀλλ᾽ εἶναι ἀγαθὸν 
a Vv , 
ἐθέλοντα. ἀφαιρετέον δὴ τὸ δοκεῖν. εἰ γὰρ δόξει 
δέκαιος εἴναι, ἔσονται αὐτῷ τιμαὶ καὶ δωρεαὶ δοκοῦντι C 
τοιοῦτῳ εἶναι" ἄδηλον οὖν, εἴτε τοῦ δικαίου εἴτε τῶν 
γυμνωτέος 
\ 4 \ ὃ ΄ὔ \ Ἅ 2 U 
δὴ πάντων πλὴν δικαιοσύνης, Kal ποιητέος ἐναντίως 
διακείμενος τῷ προτέρῳ' μηδὲν γὰρ ἀδικῶν δόξαν 


| = τ , ᾿ 
| δωρεῶν τε καὶ τιμῶν ἕνεκα τοιοῦτος εἴη. 


νάσθω δὲ ἀδικεῖν ἢ τῷ λανθάνειν 
ἢ τᾷ διαμάχεσθαι. 

παρασκεύην φίλων. See Ais- 
chines contra Ctes. I, I: τὴν 
μὲν παρασκευὴν ὁρᾶτε, ὦ ᾿Αθη- 
γαῖοι, καὶ τὴν παράταξιν, ὅσα 
γεγένηται. And compare the 
use of the word παράκλησις, 


Dem. de Cor. 69 (Arnold): 

| of μὲν ἐκ παρακλήσεως συγκαθη- 
μένοι. 

ἁπλοῦν, in the first sense, 7.4. 

simplex, ‘open’ or ‘single- 

hearted.’ In Book III. this 

singleness of mind in the 


guardian of the city precludes 
him from imitation (¢.e. descrip- 
tion in art) of anything not 
entirely in accord with his own 
nature. See 395 C: τοὺς φύλα- 
xas...deiv εἶναι δημιουργοὺς ἐλευ- 
θερίας πάνυ ἀκριβεῖς καὶ μηδὲν 
ἄλλο ἐπιτηδεύειν ὅ τι μὴ εἰς 
τοῦτο φέρει, οὐδὲν δὴ δέοι ἂν 
αὐτοὺς ἄλλο πράττειν οὐδὲ 
μιμεῖσθαι, ἐὰν δὲ μιμῶνται, 
μιμεῖσθαι τὰ τούτοις προσήκοντα 
εὐθὺς ἐκ παιδῶν, ἀνδρείους, σώ- 
φρονας, ὅσίους, ἐλευθεροὺς. Simi- 
larly Cicero speaks of the single 
heart which must be a first 
condition of friendship. ‘Sim- 
plicem preeterea...eligi par est... 
wl enim fidum potest esse 
multiplex ingevium et tortuo- 


sum.’—Leelius xviii. 65. And 
Juvenal Sat. 11. grounds his 
antipathy against the Greeks on 
the fact that they can assume 
any character and play any réle. 
See ll. 74 seqg.— 


Ede quid illum 
Esse putes ? quem vis hominem 
secum attulit ad nos: 
Grammaticus, rhetor, geome- 
tres, pictor, aliptes, 
Augur, schenobates, medicus, 
‘magus: omnia novit. 
ον Natio comceda est. Rides : 
majore cachinno 
- Concutitur ; flet, si lacrimas 
conspexit amici. 
...Non sumus ergo pares: 
melior, qui semper et omni 
Nocte dieque potest alienum 
sumere vultum. 


_ κατ᾽ Αἴσχυλον. 
Theb. 592— 
ov yap δόκειν ἄριστος, GAN 
εἶναι θέλει, 
βαθεῖαν ἄλοκα διὰ φρενὸς καρ» 
πούμενος“, 
ἀφ’ ἧς τὰ κεδνὰ βλαστάνει 
βουλεύματα. 
And υ. infr. Ch. V. ad med. 
where the lines are quoted. 
ἄδηλον οὖν, 80. ἂν εἴη. 


See Sept. 0. 
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2 \ , 5 / Cc” , 
ἔχετω τὴν μεγίστην ἀδικίας, wa n βεβασανισμένος 
Cee ἡ Τὴν ὦ \ 

εἰς δικωιοσύνην τῷ μὴ τέγγεσθαι ὑπὸ κακοδοξίας 

Ὦ καὶ τῶν ἀπ᾽ αὐτῆς γυγνομένων᾽ ἀλλ᾽ ἴτω ἀμετάστατος 
΄ 7 a x 53 46 ὃ \ / Ἃ 

μέχρι θανάτου, δοκῶν μὲν εἶναι ἄδικος διὰ βίου, ov 
\ / vg? ᾽ ’ > My LSP > ¢ 

δὲ δίκαιος, ἵν ἀμφότεροι εἰς TO ἔσχατον EANAVOOTES, 

/ / € ¥, 
ὁ μὲν δικαιοσύνης, ὁ δὲ ἀδικίας, κρίνωνται ὁπότερος 


a f 
αὐτοῖν εὐδαιμονέστερος. 


CAP. V. 


ΓῚ 3 ΄ / 2 
Βαβαί, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ὦ φίλε Γλαύκων, ὡς ἐρρωμένως 
’ \ / / 
ἑκάτερον ὥσπερ ἀνδριάντα εἰς THY κρίσιν ἐκκαθαίρεις 


βεβασανισμένος. ‘Ut quasi ad 
Lydium lapidem exploratus sit 
illis erga justitiam amor, quod 
neque infamia molliatur atque 
inflectatur, neque lis que eam 
consequi solent.—Muretus. 

εὐδαιμονέστερος. Aristotle 
speaks strongly against the 
theory that virtue made a man 
perfectly happy in spite of 
circumstances. Thus ἔῃ, 1, 
5, 5: δοκεῖ γὰρ ἐνδέχεσθαι καὶ 
καθεύδειν ἔχοντα τὴν ἀρετὴν, ἢἣ 
ἀπρακτεῖν διὰ βίου, καὶ πρὸς 
τούτοις κακοπαθεῖν καὶ ἀτυχεῖν 
τὰ μέγιστα᾽ τὸν δ᾽ οὕτω ζῶντα 
οὐδεὶς ἂν εὐδαιμονίσειεν. And 
7, 13, 3: οἱ δὲ τὸν τροχιζόμενον 
καὶ τὸν δυστυχίαις μεγάλαις περι- 
πίπτοντα εὐδαίμονα φάσκοντες 
εἶναι, ἐὰν ἢ ἀγαθὺς, ἢ ἕκοντες ἢ 
ἄκοντες οὐδὲν λέγουσιν. 


Cu. V.—The purely just man 
will be fined, imprisoned, tor- 
tured ; the perfectly wnjust will 
live prosperous and die honoured. 


ὥσπερ ἀνδρίαντα. A favourite 
simile with Athenian writers ; 
who had the works of Myron, 


Polycleitus, Phidias, and many 
others before their eyes. See 
Book IV. 420 C: νῦν μὲν οὖν, 
ws οἰόμεθα, τὴν εὐδαίμονα (πόλιν) 
πλάττομεν οὐκ ἀπολαβόντες, 
ὀλίγους ἐν αὐτῇ τοιούτους τινὰς 
τιθέντες, ἀλλ᾽ ὅλην: αὐτίκα δὲ 
τὴν ἐναντίαν σκεψόμεθα. ὥσπερ 
οὖν ἂν εἰ ἡμᾶς ἀνδριάντας γράφον- 
τας πρθσελθών τις ἔψεγε λέγων, 
κιτιλ. See also Book VI. 500 
D: Ἂν οὖν tis, εἶπον, αὐτῷ 
ἀνάγκη γένηται ἃ ἐκεῖ ὁρᾷ μελε- 
τῆσαι εἰς ἀνθρώπων ἔθη καὶ idia 
καὶ δημοσίᾳ τιθέναι καὶ μὴ μόνον 
ἑαυτὸν πλάττειν, K.T.A., Where 
the metaphor of the painter 
accompanies it. Again, Book 
VII. 540 C: Παγκάλους, ἔφη, 
τοὺς ἄρχοντας, ὦ Σώκρατες, 
ὥσπερ ἀνδριαντοποιὸς, amelpya- 
σαι. We find a reference again 
to the art in Xen. Mem 2, 6, 
6: τοὺς μὲν ἀνδριαντοποιοὺς, 
ἔφη, δοκιμάζομεν, οὐ τοῖς λόγοις 
αὐτῶν τεκμαϊρόμενοι, ἀλλ᾽ ὃν ἂν 
ὁρῶμεν τοὺς πρόσθεν ἂνδρίαντας 
καλῶς εἰργασμένον τούτῳ πισ- 
τεύομεν καὶ τοὺς λοιποὺς εὖ 
ποιήσειν. Again, Demosthenes 
accuses Aischines of demanding 
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A 9 A ς , 7 

τοῖν ἀνδροῖν. “Os μάλιστ᾽, ἔφη, δύναμαι. ὄντοιν δὲ 
΄ AN 9) e 5. 5 \ 9 a 

TOLOUTOLV, οὐδὲν ETL, ὡς ἐγώμαι, χαλεπὸν ἐπεξελθεῖν ° 

9 λό ios ἑκα βίος ἐπιμένει. λεκτέον οὖν Ἐ!. 
τῷ λόγῳ, οἷος ἑκάτερον βίος μένει. ὃ 

\ \ 3 7 \ 3 δὰ f 
καὶ δὴ κἂν ἀγροικοτέρως λέγηται, μὴ ἐμὲ οἴου λέγειν, 
μὺ aA 
ὦ Σώκρατες, ἀλλὰ τοὺς ἐπαινοῦντας πρὸ δικαιοσύνης 
3 / 9 γι \ , 4 e/ / e 
ἀδικίαν. ἐροῦσι δὲ τάδε, ὅτι οὕτω διακείμενος ὁ 

7 7 
δίκαιος μαστιυγώσεται, στρεβλώσεται, δεδήσεται, ἐκ- 
7 aA / \ 
καυθήσεται τὠφθαλμώ, τελευτῶν πάντα κακὰ παθὼν 862 
3 7 A i 
ἀνασχινδυλευθήσεται, Kal γνώσεται, OTL οὐκ εἶναι 
2 nan nr A 

δίκαιον ἀλλὰ δοκεῖν δεῖ ἐθέλειν" TO δὲ TOU Αἰσχύλου 


an arbitrary definition οὗ δημο- καὶ δὴ Kav. καὶ δὴ καὶ here is 


τικὸς : ὥσπερ ἀνδρίαντα ἐκδεδω- 
κὼς κατὰ ξυγγραφὴν, εἶτ᾽ οὐκ 
ἔχοντα ἃ προσῆκεν ἐκ τῆς 
ξυγγραφῆς κομιζόμενος. --- 268 
Reiske. Again, in Ion. 533 A, 
Plato draws an instance from 
the art: Ti δὲ ; ἐν ἀνδριαντο- 
mola, ἤδη τίν᾽ εἶδες, ὅστις... 
ἀνδριαντοποιοῦ πέρι ἑνὸς δεινός 
ἐστιν ἐξηγεῖσθαι ἃ εὖ πεποίηκεν ; 

ἐπεξελθεῖν, ‘to go through 
next.’ ἐξ here has the force of 
διὰ in διελθεῖν, ‘to go through,’ 
or ‘describe fully.’ See Meno. 
71 K: εἰ δὲ βούλει γυναικὸς 
ἀρετήν, οὐ χαλεπὸν διελθεῖν. 
"Em with the same force occurs 
again in ἐπανελθεῖν, ἐπανιέναι ; 
see Dem. de Cor. 260: βούλομαι 
τοίνυν ἐπανελθεῖν ἐφ᾽ ἃ τούτων 
ἑξῆς ἐπολιτευόμην, ‘I wish next 
to refer back to...” And so 246: 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐκεῖσε ἐπανέρχομαι, “ But 
I am coming back to that point 


next.’ See also Arist. Nub. 
1058— 
ἄνειμ᾽ δῆτ᾽ ἐντεῦθεν εἰς τὴν 
γλῶτταν, 


‘From this point I pass back to 
the question of talking.’ And 
wfr. 1408— 
ἐκεῖσε δ᾽ ὅθεν ἀπέσχισάς με 
- τοῦ λόγου μέτειμι. 


not culminative as noticed pp. 
10g, 112. We have rather to 
emphasise kal δὴ : ‘ Well then, 
granted that it be spoken.’ Kal 
67) is expressive of assent, either 
to a thought— ᾿ 
καὶ δὴ τεθνᾶσι: Tis με δέξεται 
mwoAts.—Hur. Med. 
or to a command— 
KP. οὐκοῦν ἐρεῖς ποτ᾽, εἶτ᾽ 
ἀπαλλαχθεὶς ἄπει ; 
SY. καὶ δὴ λέγω cot.—Soph. 
Ant. 244. 
So here καὶ δὴ is assentient to 
the thought which Glaucon 
takes for granted will be in 
Socrates’ mind: ‘And if you 
say that my words are rather 
unpolished,’ &c. The assentient 
force of δὴ is very noticeable in 
δῆτα; see Book I. Ch. IX: 
ξυμβόλαια δὲ λέγεις τὰ κοινωνή- 
ματα, ἤ τι ἄλλο; κοινωνήματα 
δῆτα, 1.6. “ Certainly covenants.’ 
ἐκκαυθήσεται τὠφθαλμὼ. See 
Dem. de Cor. 246 : τὸν ὀφθαλμὸν 
ἐκκεκομμένον, τὴν κλεῖν κατεα- 
γότα, τὴν χεῖρα, τὸ σκέλος 
πεπηρωμένον. 
πολὺ ἢν ἄρα, for ἄρα in this 
sense v.s. 346 C, and note 
on ὠφέλειαν : also Book I. 
335 E, where it has been found 
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‘9 \ a d3Q/ A 

πολὺ HV apa ὀρθότερον λέγειν κατὰ TOD ἀδίκου. τῷ 

, : 

ὄντι yap φήσουσι τὸν ἄδικον, ἅτε ἐπιτηδεύοντα 
La) , Ν , n 

πρῶγμα ἀληθείας ἐχόμενον Kal ov πρὸς δόξαν ζῶντα, 


an 3 ,ὔ 
οὐ δοκεῖν ἄδικον ἀλλ᾽ εἶναι ἐθέλειν, 


βαθεῖαν ἄλοκα διὰ φρενὸς καρπούμενον, 
Β ἐξ ἧς τὰ κεδνὰ βλαστάνει βουλεύματα, 


πρῶτον μὲν ἄρχειν ἐν τῇ πόλει δοκοῦντι δικαίῳ εἶναι, 
ἔπειτα γαμεῖν ὁπόθεν ἂν βούληται, ἐκδιδόναι εἰς οὺὃς 
ἂν βούληται, ξυμβάλλειν, κοινωνεῖν οἷς av ἐθέλῃ, — 
καὶ παρὰ ταῦτα πάντα ὠφελεῖσθαι κερδαίνοντα τῷ — 
μὴ δυσχεραίνειν τὸ ἀδικεῖν" εἰς ἀγῶνας τοίνυν ἰόντα 
καὶ ἰδίᾳ καὶ δημοσίᾳ περιγίγνεσθαι καὶ πλεονεκτεῖν 


Ι 


a b) la) a \ a \ Uf 
TOV ἐχθρῶν, πλεονεκτοῦντα δὲ πλουτεῖν καὶ TOUS TE 
f- 5 fal \ \ 3 \ / \ 
φίλους εὖ ποιεῖν καὶ τοὺς ἐχθροὺς βλάπτειν, καὶ 
ἴω ͵ ξ ἴω \ 
C θεοῖς θυσίας καὶ ἀναθήματα ἱκανῶς Kal μεγαλοπρε- 


that a definition cannot be 
rightly ascribed to seen οὐ: 
μαχούμεθα ἄρα, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ.. ἄν 
Tis φῇ, κατιλ. Ford τοῦ ae. 
see τὸ τοῦ Σοφοκλέους γίγνεται, 
Book I. 329 C; and τὸ τῶν 
παιζόντων, Book IV. 422 KE. 
For the imperfect indicative we 
may recall Horace’s— 
‘Ornare pulvinar deorum 
Tempus erat dapibus sodales.’ 
Od. 1, 37, 2 

And Virg. ἘΠ]. 1, 8o— 

‘Hic tamen hance mecum po- 

teras requiescere noctem.’ 

where see Conington. 

τῷ ὄντι yap, 1.6. the unjust 
man’s conduct is consistently 
unjust, and, inasmuch as he 
realises good things from it, 
there is an element of consis- 
tency or reality in it, 

ἐχόμενον, lit. ‘attaching it- 
self to’; v.s. note p. 107, and 
ifr. here πολλὰ ἀγαθὰ τούτων 
ἐχόμενα, Ch. VI. ad med. 


ξυμβάλλειν, 
Book I. 333 A: ξυμβόλαια δὲ 
λέγεις κοινωνήματα; And infr. 
Ch. XI. where money is de- 
scribed as νόμισμα ξύμβολον τῆς 
ἀλλαγῆς ἕνεκα. 

τούς τε φίλους εὖ ποιεῖν καὶ 
τοὺς ἐχθρ. βλάπτειν, see Meno. 
71 EK, where the ἀρετὴ of a man 
includes this practice, when he 
is in office: πρῶτον μὲν εἰ 
βούλει ἀνδρὸς ἀρετὴν, ῥᾷδιον, 
ὅτι αὕτη ἐστὶν ἀνδρὸς ἀρετὴ, 
ἱκανὸν εἶναι τὰ τῆς πόλεως 
πράττειν, καὶ πράττοντα τοὺς 
μὲν φίλους εὖ ποιεῖν, rods’ δ᾽ 
ἐχθροὺς κακῶς. 

ἀναθήματας Any dedicated 
offering : see Herod. 5, 60, this 
inscription on a tripod, Σκαῖος 
πυγμαχέων με ἑκηβόλῳ ᾿Απόλ- 
λωνι νίκησας ἀνέθηκε τεῖν περι- 
καλλὲς ἄγαλμα---ἰῃ the temple 
of Ismenian Apollo at Thebes. 
Again, upon a chariot and four 
horses of bronze, on the left hand 


κοινωνεῖν, = U.S 
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᾿ πῶς θύειν τε καὶ ἀνατιθέναι, καὶ θεραπεύειν τοῦ 
| δικαίου πολὺ ἄμεινον τοὺς θεοὺς καὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
᾿οὺς ἂν βούληται, ὥστε καὶ θεοφιλέστερον αὐτὸν 
| εἶναι μᾶλλον προσήκειν ἐκ τῶν εἰκότων ἢ τὸν δίκαιον. 


οὕτω φασίν, ὦ Σώκρατες, παρὰ θεῶν καὶ παρ ἀνθρώ- 


πων TO ἀδίκῳ παρεσκευάσθαι τὸν βίον ἄμεινον ἢ τῷ 


“καίω. 


A 


t 


(Ὁ Vil. 


Ταῦτ᾽ 


en eit. , a n 
εἶχον TL λέγειν πρὸς ταῦτα, ὁ δὲ ἀδελφὸς αὐτοῦ 


9 7 BY : ; > an 
Αδείμαντος, Οὔ τί που οἴει, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἱκανῶς | 


as one entered by the propylea 
into the Acropolis at Athens: 
“Eévea Βοιωτῶν καὶ Χαλκιδέων 
δαμάσαντες 
Παῖδες ᾿Αθηναίων ἔργμασιν ἐν 
πολέμου, 
Δεσμῷ ἐν ἀχλύοεντι σιδηρέῳ 
ἔσβεσαν ὕβριν, 
τῶν ἵππους δεκάτην Παλλάδι 
τάσδ᾽ ἔθεσαν.. 
See also the epigraph of Pausan- 
jas upon the tripod dedicated by 
the Greeks at Dephi, after the 
Persian war— 
Ἑλλήνων ἀρχηγὸς ἐπεὶ στρατὸν 
ὥλεσε Μήδων 
᾿ Παυσανίας Φοίβῳ μνῆμ᾽ ἀνέ- 
θηκε τόδε. 
θεραπεύειν τοῦ δικαίου πολὺ 
ἄμεινον τοὺς θέους. Socrates at 
the end of the dialogue comes 
back to this question, and 
shows, in direct reference to 
this passage (ap οὖν ἀποδώσετέ 
κοι ἃ ἐδανείσασθε ἐν τῷ λόγῳ, 
Book X. 612 C), that God knows 
well the character of each, δία. 
ἜΣ, οὐκοῦν πρῶτον μὲν τοῦτο ἀπο- 
δώσετε, ὅτι θεούς γε οὐ λανθάνει 
ἑκάτερος αὐτῶν οἷός ἐστιν. It 15 
worth noticing that Hesiod, 


whose morality Adeimantus dis- 
parages, Ch. VI. infr. bears wit- 
ness also to the omniscience of 
Heaven. See Op. et Dies. 247 : 
ἐγγὺς yap ἐν ἀνθρώποισιν 
ἐόντες 
ἀθάνατοι φράζονται ὅσοι σκο- 
λιῇσι δίκῃσιν 
ἀλλήλους τρίβουσι θεῶν ὄπιν 
οὐκ ἀλέγοντες. 
τρὶς γὰρ μύριοί εἰσιν ἐπὶ αν» 
πουλυβστείρη 
ἀθάνατοι Ζηνὸς φύλακες θνητῶν 
ἀνθρώπων. 
θεοφιλέστερον, in opposition 
to Socrates’ position that the 
unjust is θεοῖς ἐχθρός. Book I 
Ch. XXIII. 352 B. 


Cu. VI.—Herewith Adermantus 

struck in: ‘Neither should we 

leave out the case for justice: 

fathers commend justice to their 

children, not for tts own sake, 

but for its rewards ; and poets 
likewise.’ 


ταῦτ᾽ εἶπ. With these open- 
ing words compare Book I. Ch. 
AVI. init Ταῦτ᾽ εἰπὼν 6 
Θρασύμαχος ἐν νῷ εἶχεν ἀπιέναι. 


3 I aA A 
εἰπόντος τοῦ Γλαύκωνος, ἐγὼ μὲν ἐν νῷ Ὦ 


| 
Ϊ 
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XA ἃ τος AS ΤῊΣ 4 
εἰρῆσθαι περὶ τοῦ λόγου ; 


TLAATONOS =a 


δ NN Sf 
Αλλὰ τί μήν ; εἶπον- 


b) 7 5 > ἃ rn ‘ 
Αὐτό, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς, οὐκ εἴρηται ὃ μάλιστα ἔδει ῥηθῆναι. 
3 a 9 ’ 2 Vv , ΝῊ 
Οὐκοῦν, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, τὸ λεγόμενον, ἀδελφὸς ἀνδρὶ 
SRN 3 \ ΄ " “ » / ee ἦν 
παρείη" ὥστε καὶ av, εἴ TL ὅδε ἐλλείπει, ἐπάμυνε. 
\ f 
καίτοι ἐμέ YE ἱκανὰ καὶ TA ὑπὸ τούτου ῥηθέντα KaTa- 
an τε “-“ 
παλαῖσαι καὶ ἀδύνατον ποιῆσαι βοηθεῖν δικαιοσύνῃ. 
\ vA 2 VA / ΄ 3 7 A 
Exat ὅς, Οὐδέν, ἔφη, λέγεις, GAN’ Ett Kal τάδε ἄκουε" 
ὃ n \ ὃ rE A a n \ ἊΝ >’ / / - 
εἴ γὰρ διελθεῖν ἡμᾶς καὶ τοὺς ἐναντίους λόγους ὧν 
¢ 7 «Ὁ 7 “A 
ὅδε εἶπεν, of δικαιοσύνην μὲν ἐπαινοῦσιν, ἀδικίαν δὲ 
s/o 4 J an 
ψέγουσιν, ἵν ἡ σαφέστερον ὅ μοι δοκεῖ βούλεσθαι 
΄, , . \ , ἢ 
Γλαύκων, λέγουσι δέ που καὶ παρακελεύονται πατέ- 


363 PES τε υἱέσι καὶ πάντες οἱ τινῶν κηδόμενοι, ὡς χρὴ 


5 > TA n 
δίκαιον εἶναι, οὐκ αὐτὸ δικαιοσύνην ἐπαινοῦντες, 


τὸ λεγόμενον, ‘as the proverb 
goes.’ The phrase occurs again 
in Book VI. 492 C, ἐν δὴ τῷ 
τοιούτῳ τὸν νέον, τὸ ev enas. 
τίνα οἴει καρδίαν ἴσχειν. So τὸ 
τῶν παιζόντων, ““85 they say in 
the game.’ ἑκάστη γὰρ αὐτῶν 
πόλεις εἰσὶ παμπολλαὶ, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ 
πόλις, τὸ τῶν παιζόντων. Book 
IV. 422 E. Also Euthydemus 
jin. Θαῤῥῶν διώκε καὶ ἄσκει, τὸ 
λεγόμενον δὴ τοῦτο, αὐτός τε καὶ 
τὰ παιδία, id, Ch. XIX. jin. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀτεχνῶς τὸ λεγόμενον ὃ 
Διὸς Κόρινθος γίγνεται ; 
Chaps, ΧΧ., ΧΧΙΥ. Τ|6 οχ- 
pression stands in apposition to 
the proverb it recalls, and some 
verb such as γίγνεται is under- 
stood, as we had above, τὸ Tov 
Σοφοκλέους γίγνεται, Book I. 
Ch. III. οὐκοῦν, 1.6. fis it not 
as we should expect ?’ ‘Natur- 
ally,’ as in Book I. Ch. V. jin. 
where there is also a reference to 
relationship, οὐκοῦν, ἔφην ἐγὼ, 
6 Πολέμαρχος τῶν γε σῶν κλη- 
ρόνομος, ‘Should we not expect 
it, Polemarchus being your 
heir ?” 


also 


ἐμέ γέ, εἰρωνικῶς, 
καταπαλοῖσαι, ἃ, 


‘poor me.’ 
favourite 


metaphor; more generally, in 


Book IX. 583 B, dls νενικηκὼς 
ὁ δίκαιος τὸν ἄδικον, τὸ δὲ τρίτον 
ὀλυμπικῶς τῷ owrhol TE Kal τῷ 


᾿Ολυμπίῳ Ari, «.7.A. And below, 


ibid. with’ this metaphor, καίτοι 
τοῦτ᾽ ἂν εἴη μέγιστόν τε καὶ 
κυριώτατον τῶν πτώματων. 
Similarly in the contest between 
the <Adyo. in Aristophanes’ 
Clouds, the *Adikos says :— 

ἔπισχες. εὐθὺς γάρ σε μέσον 

ἔχω λαβὼν ἄφυκτον, |. 1045. 

οὐδὲν λέγεις, . Adeimantus 
means that he takes Socrates’ 
denial as merely εἰρωνεία. For 
he proceeds to make the task of 
explanation harder than ever. 

of sc. τούτων ob. 

βούλεσθαι, ‘to mean.’ Lat. 
velle dicere, 

πάντες οἱ τινῶν κηδ. 
οἵ guardians.’ 

οὐκ αὐτὸ δικ. ἐπ., ‘not praising 
the thing itself, justice.’ Adei- 
mantus is here taking up 
Glaucon’s original point; viz. 
that some things are desirable 


‘all kinds 


ΠΟΛΊΤΕΙΑΣ β΄. 


A Ce its 
τὰς ἀπ᾽ αὐτῆς εὐδοκιμήσεις, ἵνα δοκοῦντι 


λ 


\ 
| ἀλλὰ 
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5 / 53. 56 Ἷν a , 9 Ν 
| δικαίῳ εἶναι γίγνηται ἀπὸ τῆς δόξης ἀρχαὶ τε Kat 
; a “ 2 \ A 
| yauot καὶ ὅσαπερ Γλαύκων διῆλθεν ἄρτι ἀπὸ τοῦ 


| a RA Os 
| εὐδοκιμεῖν ὄντα TO ἀδίκῳ. 


- \ 
ἐπὶ πλέον δὲ οὗτοι TA 


| τῶν δοξῶν λέγουσι τὰς γὰρ παρὰ θεῶν εὐδοκιμήσεις 
ἐμβάλλοντες ἄφθονα ἔχουσι λέγειν ἀγαθά, τοῖς 
ὁσίοις ἅ φασι θεοὺς διδόναι, ὥσπερ ὃ γενναῖος 
Ἡσίοδός τε καὶ “Ομηρός φασιν, ὁ μὲν τὰς δρῦς τοῖς Β 
δικαίοις τοὺς θεοὺς “ποιεῖν --- 


in themselves, others for thei 
effects, and others for both. 
Supr. Ch. 1. apd σοι δοκεῖ τοίονδε 
τι εἶναι ἀγαθόν, ὅ δεξαίμεθ᾽ a 
ἔχειν οὐ τῶν ἀποβαινόντων ἐφιέ: 
μενοι, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸ αὑτοῦ ἕνεκα ἂσ' 
παζόμενοι ; οἵ. Juv. Sat. X. 141. 

Quis enim virtutem amplec- 

titur ipsam 

Premia si tollas. 

γίγνηται... ἀρχαίτε, &c. The 
schema Pindaricum ; where the 
plural substantive is mascu- 
line or feminine ; but the word 
ὅσαπερ here helps out the 


irregularity. See Alsch. Sept. 

c. Theb. 49, 

᾿ς Στεῦται δ᾽ ἱεροῦ ἘἸμώλου 
πελάται 
Ζύγον ἀμφιβαλεῖν δούλιον 
Ἑλλάδι. 


And see Book V. infr. 462 E 
extr. ἔστι μέν που καὶ ἐν ταῖς 
ἄλλαις πόλεσιν ἄρχοντες τε καὶ 
δῆμος. Jelf, Gr. Gr., 386, notices 
that this schema amongst Attic 
writers is chiefly limited to the 
verb ἔστι, ἦν, at the beginning 
of a sentence. 

ἐπὶ πλεόν δὲ... 


‘And these 


people carry out this principle, | 


the advantage of a good reputa- 
tion, still further.’ τὰ τῶν 
δοξῶν is something like τὸ τῶν 
παιζόντων quoted above. The 
expression is indefinite in- both 
cases, because it is as short and 


elliptical as possible. And it is 
shortened thus because there can 


' be no doubt in the mind of the 


hearer as to the reference in both 
cases. τὸ τῶν παιζόντων Means 
‘the (saying) of people who play 
a game.’ τὰ τῶν δοξῶν Means 
‘the (advantage) of (gaining) 
reputation.’ τὸ τοῦ Σοφοκλέους, 
‘the (case, or circumstances, of) 
Sophocles.’ Sup. Ch. HI. The 
article, in short, is used thus 
indefinitely with the purpose of 
suggesting to the hearer some 
known fact about the substantive 
which depends on it as genitive. 
See Ch. II. Book I., fin. note 
TOUTO..., TOU βίου. 

6 γενναῖος “Ho. Spoken sar- 
castically : in the same spirit 
that Thrasymachus uses the 
expression γενναία εὐήθεια, Ch. 
XX. Book I. ‘Ingenuous’ is 
the sense meant to be conveyed. 
Translate, ‘as our good Hesiod 
and Homer say.’ For Hesiod’s 
theology, v. Introd p. 25, 26; 
and Ch. V. here, note on θερα- 
πεύειν τοῦ Sikatov. And, for 
another charge against Homer’s 
morality, p. 133. 

Τάς δρῦς, &c., see Hesiod, Op. 
et Dies, 230. Τοῖσι φέρει μὲν 
γαῖα πολὺν βίον. οὔρεσι δὲ δρῦς 
Ακρὴ μέν τε φέρει βαλάνους, 
μέσση δὲ μελίσσας: Ἑἰροπόκοι δ᾽ 
dies μαλλοῖς καταβεβρίθασι. 


999 


ΠΛΑΤΏΝΟΣ 


, ’ 4 

ἄκρας μέν τε φέρειν βαλανους, μέσσας δὲ μελίσσας 
/ > “ “Ὁ 

εἰροπόκου δ᾽ ὄϊες, φησίν, μαλλοῖς καταβεβρίθασι, 


x 7 5 \ 

καὶ ἄλλα δὴ πολλὰ ἀγαθὰ τούτων ἐχόμενα Tapa- 
/ δὲ del sate 12 ἘΝ ΤΟΝ / 

πλησιῶ OE καὶ ὁ ἕτερος᾽ ὥστε TEV yap φησιν 


ἢ βασιλῆος ἀμύμονος, ὅστε θεουδὴς 
εὐδικίας ἀνεχῃσι, φέρῃσι δὲ γαῖα μέλαινα 
πυροὺς καὶ κριθάς, βριθῃσι δὲ δένδρεα καρπῷ, 
τίκτῃ δ᾽ ἔμπεδα μῆλα, θάλασσα δὲ παρέχῃ ἰχθῦς. 


Μουσαῖος δὲ τούτων νεανικώτερα τἀγαθὰ καὶ ὁ υἱὸς 
A Q\ n / an ΄ 
αὐτοῦ παρὰ θεῶν διδόασι τοῖς δικαίοις" εἰς “Αιἰδου 


τούτων éx., ‘connected with,’ 
‘related to these,’ and so ‘like 
these.’ A similar sense is found 
in the case of εἶναι with genitive, 
Book IV. 438 B. ὅσα γ᾽ ἐστὶ 
τοιαῦτα οἷα εἶναι Tov, ‘All things 
that bear a relation to some- 
thing.’ For éxoua see above 
πρᾶγμα ἀληθείας ἐχόμενον. The 
subject and object of ἔχομαι used 
thus represent consecutive mem- 
bers of a sequence. See Xen. 
Anab. 1, 8,4. Κλέαρχος μὲν τὰ 
δέξια..., Πρόξενος δὲ ἐχόμενος, οἱ 
δὲ ἄλλοι μετὰ τοῦτον. Cf. ἐφεξῆς», 


ἐπισχέρω. 

ἢ βασιλῆος, ἄο. Hom. Od. 
ALX. 100. 

Μουσαῖος. According to 


Herodotus (VII. 6) he was a 
seer, ἔχοντες *OvoudKpitoy, 
ἄνδρα ᾿Αθηναῖον, χρησμολόγον τε 
καὶ διαθέτην χρησμῶν τῶν Μου- 
σαίου. His χρησμοὶ were of 
sufficient importance to make 
tampering with them criminal : 
ibid. ἐξηλάσθη γὰρ ὑπὸ Ἵππαρ- 
χου τοῦ Πεισιστράτου ὃ ᾿᾽Ονομα- 
κριτος ἐξ ᾿Αθηνέων, em αὐτοφώμῳ 
ἁλοὺς ὑπὸ Λάσου τοῦ Ἑ,ρμιονέος 
ἐμποιέων ἐς τὰ Μουσαίου χρησμὸν, 
ὡς αἱ ἐπὶ Λήμνου ἐπικείμεναι νῆσοι 
ἀφανιζοίατο κατὰ τῆς Oaddoons. 


He is said to have foretold the 
particulars of the battle of 
Salamis; id. 8, 96. ®aTe 
ἀποπλῆσαι τὸν χρησμὸν, τόν TE 
ἄλλον πάντα τὸν περὶ τῆς ναυμα- 
χίης ταύτης εἰρημενόν Βάκιδι καὶ ” 
Movoaiw, κ-τ.λ. Heis mentioned 
in the same capacity with Bacis 
again in 9, 43. ταῦτα μὲν καὶ 
παραπλήσια τούτοισι ἄλλα Mov- 
σαίῳ ἔχοντα oida ἐς Πέρσας. 
Plato in the Ion 536, speaks of 
him as possessing with Homer 
and Orpheus poetic inspiration 
and occult influence upon other 
poets and rhapsodes. of μὲν 
ἐξ "Oppéws, of δὲ ἐκ Μουσαΐου 
(ἠρτημένοι εἰσί), of δὲ πολλοὶ 
ἐξ Ὁμήρον κατέχονταί τε καὶ 
ἔχονται. Museeus, according to 
Plato’s system of theology, see 
above p. 126, note on σοφὸς καὶ 
θεῖος, was one of those men in 
whom τὸ θεῖον was present to a 
great extent. See zd. 533 Ὁ. 
ἔστι γὰρ τοῦτο τέχνη μὲν οὐκ ὄν 
παρά σοι περὶ Ὁμήρου εὖ λέγειν 


"ὃ νὺν δὴ ἔλεγον, θεία δὲ δύναμις. 


Again 534 D οὐκ ἀνθρώπινά ἐστι 
τὰ καλὰ ταῦτα ποιήματα, οὐδὲ 
ἀνθρώπων, ἀλλὰ θεία καὶ θεῶν. 
Compare also πάνυ γὲρ θεῖον 
πεπόνθατε in the Republic, II. 
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\ 9 A 7 \ / \ 
yap ayayovTes τῷ λόγῳ καὶ KATAKAWAVTES καὶ συμ- 
74 aA ς , 2 Uf 
πόσιον τῶν ὁσίων κατασκευάσαντες ἐστεφανωμένους D 


ἴον δ cd _ VA "7 ὡ 4 4 
ποιοῦσι τὸν ἅπαντα χρόνον ἤδη διάγειν μεθύοντας, 
ἡγησάμενοι κάλλιστον ἀρετῆς μισθὸν μέθην αἰώνιον" 
οἱ δ᾽ ἔτι τούτων μακροτέρους ἀποτείνουσι μισθοὺς 


\ a 
παρὰ θεῶν" 


παῖδας γὰρ παίδων φασὶ καὶ γένος 


,ὔ / aA ες / \ x / aA 
κατόπισθεν λείπεσθαι τοῦ ὁσίου καὶ εὐόρκου. ταῦτα 


\ \ » A » ΄ 8 , Ὶ \ 
δὴ Kal ἄλλα τοιαῦτα ἐγκωμιάζουσι δικαιοσύνην" TOUS 


\ ᾽ 7 5 Ν τ 2 Vi ͵ 
δὲ ὠνοσίους αὖ καὶ αδίκους εἰς πηλὸν τινα κατορύτ- 


Ch. X. init. He is included 
by Protagoras among the first 
σοφισταὶ or ‘Wise men’, who 
veiled their true _ profession 
under that of pvetry, or sooth- 
_ saying, or gymnastic, or music ; 
Homer, Hesiod, and Simonides, 
having the reputation of poets, 
Muszus and Orpheus of sooth- 
sayers. Prot. 316 1), φοβου- 


| μένους τὸ ἐπαχθὲς αὐτῆς (sc. τὸ 


σοφιστὰς καλεῖσθαι) πρόσχημα 
ποιεῖσθαι καὶ προκαλύπτεσθαι τοὺς 
μὲν ποίησιν, οἷον “Ομηρόν τε καὶ 
Ἡσίοδον καὶ Σιμωνίδην, τούς τε 
αὖ τελεταί τε καὶ χρησμῳδίας, 
τοὺς ἀμφί te Ορφέα καὶ Μουσαῖον. 
His son Eumolpus, migrating 
from Thrace to Attica, founded 
the Eleusinian mysteries : hence 
the sacred family of Eumolpide. 
V. wnfr. Ch. VIII. fin. βίβλων 
δὲ ὅμαδον παρέχονται Μουσαίου 
καὶ ᾽Ορφέως. 

νεανικώτερα, v. infr. Book ΤΥ. 
425 ὦ, καὶ τελευτῶν δὴ, οἶμαι, 
φαῖμεν ἂν εἰς ἕν τι τέλεον καὶ 
νεανικὸν ἀποβαίνειν αὐτὸ ἣ ἀγαθὸν 
ἢ καὶ τοὐναντίον, Aischylus (Ag. 
75) speaks of the νεαρὸς μνελὸς 
στέρνων ἐντὸς ἀνάσσων. 

τῷ λόγῳ, v. ἡ. Ch. X. ad 
jin. εἰ γιγνομένην πόλιν θεασαί- 
μεθα λόγῳ. 

κατακλίναντεξ... ὁσίων ... ἐστε- 


gay. v.s. Book I. Ch. II. 


καθῆστο δ᾽ ἐστεφανωμένος, and 
note. 

μεθὴν αἰώνιον. This view of 
the after life is evidently a 
survival from barbaric times. 
Μεθὴ is emphatically proscribed 
in the account of the régime 
under which the φύλακες are to 
hives see: ; Book 1 TT, “gos? ΚΝ. 
A connection between old 
Greek and Scandinavian mytho- 
logy is apparent here; for in 
Valhalla the Valkyries or atten- 
dant nymphs are said to serve 
warriors after their death with 
cups of mead and ale ; and thus 
the promise used to be made to 
a warrior: ‘You shall quaff 
beer out of the skulls of your 
enemies.’ | 

μακροτερους amor. A common 
phrase to express a lengthy 
speech. Eurip. Med. 1351— 


μακρὰν ἂν ἐξέτεινα τοῖσδ᾽ 
ἐναντία 
λόγοισιν. 
Misch. Ag. 916: μακρὰν γὰρ 
ἐξέτεινας. 
τοὺς δὲ ἀνοσίους αὖ... To 


answer this travestie of the 
rewards of virtue and _ vice, 
Socrates at the end of the whole 
Dialogue tells a tale in which 
fearful punishments and great 
enjoyment are meted out to the 
bad and good respectively. This 


V 
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| 
tovow ἐν “Adov καὶ κοσκίνῳ ὕδωρ ἀναγκάζουσι 


ἱ 
: 
᾿ 


E φέρειν, ἔτι τε ζῶντας εἰς κακὰς δόξας ἄγοντες, ἅπερ 


Γλαύκων περὶ τῶν δικαίων δοξαζομένων δὲ ἀδίκων 
διῆλθε τιμωρήματα, ταῦτα περὶ τῶν ἀδίκων λέγου- 


σιν, ἄλλα δὲ οὐκ ἔχουσιν. 


ψόγος οὗτος ἑκατέρων. 


ς ἊΝ 3 By Vee 
O μεν ουν éET7TALVOS Kat O 


CAP. VII. 


Πρὸς δέ τούτοις σκεψαι, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἄνχλο av 


a ΄ \ ‘ δὶ 2 / 53. 
εἶδος λόγων περὶ δικαιοσύνης τε καὶ ἀδικίας ἰδίᾳ τε 


2364 λεγόμενον καὶ ὑπὸ ποιητῶν. 


/ \ yea Ά 
πάντες yap ἐξ ἑνὸς 


στόματος ὑμνοῦσιν, ὡς καλὸν μὲν ἡ σωφροσύνη τε 


tale of Er the Pamphylian (see 
Argument Book X.) did not 
represent Socrates’ belief regard- 
ing a future existence; and is 
merely popular. His general 
audience, for whose sake the 
tale is told, could hardly under- 
stand, much less appreciate his 
ideal of existence, viz.: ἀνακλί- 
vayTas THY τῆς ψυχῆς αὐγὴν eis 
αὐτὸ ἀποβλέψαι Td πᾶσι φῶς 
παρέχον, Sc. ἰδέαν τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ : 
‘To lift the eye of the soul up 
to the contemplation of the Real 
Good.’ Book VII. 540 A. 
ἄγοντες, ‘representing them 
as coming to an evil reputation.’ 
Like κατορύττουσιν above, ‘sub- 
merge them’ 7%.¢. ‘represent 
them as submerged.’ It is a 


brachylogy of expression, where . 


the first and prominent subject 
of the sentence is constituted 
subject also to an action which 
does not really belong to it. 
In Soph. (id. Tyr. 742, we 
have the expression used of an 
old man— 
χνοάζων ἄρτι λευκανθὲς κάρα, 

an action where the person is 


not properly an agent. And 7d. 
480-- 
τὰ μεσόμφαλα γῆς ἀπονοσφίζων 
μαντεῖα. | 
1.6. ‘going away from,’ but 
literally, ‘separating.’ In the 
same way Virg. Ain. 7, 173— 

‘ Hic primos attollere fasces 
Regibus omen erat.’ 
Where the kings are said ‘to 
raise,’ when properly they 
should be said ‘ to have raised 
for them.’ Other examples in 
Virgil are, ‘dare classibus 
Austros,’ ‘seram dedit per 
membra quietem’; and_ see 
below here Ch. XVI. παιδεύωμεν 

τοὺς &vdpas. 
ἄλλα δὲ οὐκ ἔχουσιν, t.e. * they 
have none better to speak of.’ 


Cu. VII.—The poets too one and 
all describe virtue as totlsome, 
and vice as pleasant, whilst 
soothsayers offer to purge men 
Srom crime with a few prayers. 


ὑμνοῦσιν, ‘harp on this’ ; 
see Book VIII. 549 E: ἄλλα δ) 


ὅσα καὶ ola φιλοῦσιν αἱ γυναῖκες 
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\ 3 4 
καὶ δικαιοσύνη, χαλεπὸν μέντοι καὶ ἐπίπονον" ἀκο- 
7 \ \ 3) i eg \ \ 3 \ Vi 
λασία δὲ καὶ ἀδικίᾳ ἡδὺ μὲν Kal εὐπετὲς κτήσασθαι, 
/ \ , \ t b) 7 UA \ 
δόξῃ δὲ μόνον Kai νόμῳ αἰσχρόν. λυσιτελέστερα δὲ 
| A / No as! e SEN X nan VA be) 
TOV δικαίων τὰ ἄδικα ὡς ἐπὶ TO πλῆθος λέγουσι, Kat 
\ 3, 
πονηροὺς πλουσίους καὶ ἄλλας δυνάμεις ἔχοντας 
εὐδαιμονίζειν καὶ τιμᾶν εὐχερῶς ἐθέλουσι δημοσίᾳ 
" με χορ isle ae 
ty vo 2 / \ NS) / . e A aw 9 
TE καὶ ἰδίᾳ, TOUS δὲ ἀτιμάζειν καὶ ὑπερορᾷν, οἱ ἄν πῃ 
> A iy) ἰς a \ 
ἀσθενεῖς τε καὶ πένητες WoL, ὁμολογοῦντες αὐτοὺς B 
΄ > A € 
ἀμείνους εἶναι, TOV ἑτέρων. τούτων δὲ πάντων οἵ 
δ a A 
περὶ θεῶν τε λόγοι καὶ ἀρετῆς θαυμασιώτατοι λέ- 
ς 3) \ \ A \ 5) A 
yovTal, ὡς ἄρα καὶ θεοὶ πολλοῖς μὲν ἀγαθοῖς δυστυ- 
χίας τε καὶ βίον κακὸν ἔνειμαν, τοῖς δ᾽ ἐναντίοις 


ἐραντίαν μοῖραν. 


3)... τ \ \ , ΣῊΝ 
ἀγύρταν δὲ καὶ μάντεις ἐπὶ 


/ ΄ a7 / ς By \ 
πλουσίων θύρας ἰόντες πείθουσιν ὡς ἔστι παρᾶ 


περὶ τῶν τοιούτων buverv. And 
ον. book ἰ.. Ch. Ill: τὸ 
γῆρας ὑμνοῦσιν, ὅσων κακῶν 
σφίσιν αἴτιον. 
πονηροὺς πλουσίους καὶ.. -δυνά- 
μεις ἔχ. Cf. Seneca, Herc. Fur. 
2, 250— ; 
‘Prosperum ac felix scelus 
Virtus vocatur.’ 
τοὺς δὲ ἄτιμ. Juv. 1, 74— 
“ Probitas laudatur οὖ alget : 
Criminibus debent  hortos, 
pretoria, mensas, 
Argentum vetus et stantem 
extra pocula caprum.’ 
ἀσθενεῖς Te Kal πένητες. With 
this passage the third satire of 
Juvenal may be well compared ; 
é-g- 11. 20 seqq.— 
‘artibus, inquit, honestis 
Nullus in urbe locus.’ 
160 seqq.-— 
‘Quis gener huic placuit censu 
minor atque puelle 
Sarcinulis impar? Quis pau- 
per scribitur heres ? 
Quando in consilio est Cdi- 
libus? Agmine facto 


Debuerant olim tenues mi- 
grasse Quirites.’ 
And for the admiration and 
influence which wealth brings 
with it, Sat. VII. 124; seqq. 
ὅμολογ. ‘although they allow 
the just to be better.’ 
πολλοῖς μὲν ἀγαθοῖς δυστυχίας. 
At the end of this Book it is 
aroued that God cannot be the 
author of evil to any one ; 379 
Ο: οὐκ ἄρα πάντων ye αἴτιον Td 
ἀγαθὸν, ἀλλὰ τῶν μὲν εὖ ἐχόντων 
αἴτιον, τῶν δὲ κακῶν ἀναίτιον... 
τῶν δὲ κακῶν ἄλλ᾽ ἄττα δεῖ 
ζητεῖν τὰ αἴτια ἀλλ᾽ ov τὸν θεόν- 
ἄρα, introducing the words or 
thoughts of others, stigmatizes 


- them as incorrect or absurd; 


see below: πείθοντες...ὡς ἄρα 
λύσεις τε Kal καθαρμοὶ ἀδικημά- 
των διὰ θυσιῶν καὶ παιδιᾶς ἡδονῶν 
εἰσί. See also Aischines contr. 
Ctes. 13 (ed. Simcox) : Λέξουσι δὲ 
...@S ἄρα, ὅσα Tis αἱρετὸς ὧν πράτ- 
τει κατὰ ψήφισμα, οὐκ ἔστι ταῦτα 
ἀρχή. Where the orator is antici- 
pating the case for the defence. 


Q 
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σφίσι δύναμις ἐκ θεῶν ποριζομένη θυσίαις τε Kal — 
C ἐπῳδαῖς, εἴτε τι ἀδίκημά του γέγονεν αὐτοῦ ἢ προ- — 

γόνων, ἀκεῖσθαι μεθ᾽ ἡδονῶν τε καὶ ἑορτῶν, ἐάν TE 

τινα ἐχθρὸν πημῆναι ἐθέλῃ, μετὰ σμικρῶν δαπανῶν 

ὁμοίως δίκαιον ἀδίκῳ βλάψειν, ἐπαγωγαῖς τισὶ καὶ 

καταδέσμοις τοὺς θεούς, ὥς φασι, πείθοντές σφισιν 

ὑπηρετεῖν. τούτοις δὲ πᾶσι τοῖς λόγοις μάρτυρας 
ποιητὰς ἐπάγονται, οἱ μὲν κακίας πέρι εὐπετείας 
διδόντες, 


ὡς τὴν μὲν κακότητα καὶ ἰλαδὸν ἔστιν ἑλέσθαι 
D ῥηϊδίως" λείη μὲν ὁδός, μάλα δ᾽ ἐγγύθι ναίει" 
a) > RAPE | (ol Ὁ la) \ vA 9) 
τῆς δ᾽ ἀρετῆς ἱδρῶτα θεοὶ προπάροιθεν ἔθηκαν 
“ ea\ 7 \ 9 / 4 e Ν “Ὁ A 
Kal τινα ὁδὸν μακράν τε καὶ ἀνάντη᾽ οἱ δὲ τῆς TOV 
θεῶν ὑπ᾽ ἀνθρώπων παραγωγῆς τὸν Ὅμηρον μαρτύ- 


/ A la cS 
POVTAL, OTL καὶ ἐκεῖνος εἶπε 


\ \ 
λιστοὶ δέ [στρεπτοὶ] τε Kal θεοὶ αὐτοί, 
\ \ \ i \ a an 
Kal Tous μὲν θυσίαισι Kal εὐχωλαῖς ayavaiow 


ἐπῳδαὶς. These were also used 


to keep off disease; Eurip. 
Hippol. 478— 
εἰσὶν δ᾽ ἐπῳδαὶ καὶ λόγοι 
θελκτήριοι ᾿ 
φανήσεται δὲ τῆσδε φάρμακον 
νόσου. 


ὁμοίως δίκαιον ἀδίκῳ, v.s. Book 
I. Ch. ΧΧΊ. τῷ ὁμοίῳ ἑαυτῷ. 
ἐπαγωγαῖς τισὶ καὶ καταδ. In 
Aristoph.: Nub. 749 we have 
a caricature of this witchcraft— 
γυναῖκα φαρμακίδ᾽ εἰ πριάμενος 
Θετταλὴν, 
καθέλοιμι νύκτωρ τὴν σελή- 
νην... 
As in Horace Epod. 17, 5— 
Refixa ceelo devocare sidera. 
And again, Epod. 5, 45— 
Que sidera excantata voce 
Thessala 


Lunamque celo deripit. 
Virg. Eel. ὃ, 69— 
Carmina vel ceelo possunt 
deducere Lunam. : 
And Plato in the Gorgias 513: 
τὰς THY σελήνην Kalatpovoas, 
τὰς Θετταλίδας. 
ὡς τὴν μὲν, &e, 
Opp. et Dies. 285. See Xen. 
Mem. 2, 1, 22 in the choice 
of Hercules: ὦ Ἡράκλεις, ὡς 
χαλεπὴν καὶ μακρὰν ὁδὸν ἐπὶ τὰς 
εὐφροσύνας ἣ γυνή σοι αὕτη 
διηγεῖται. Ht supr. for ἱδρῶτα 
here: εἰ δὲ καὶ τῷ σώματι βούλει 
δυνατὸς εἶναι, τῇ γνώμῃ ὕπηρε- 
τεῖν ἐθιστέον τὸ σῶμα καὶ γυμνασ- 
τεόν σὺν πόνοις καὶ ἱδρῶτι. 
λιστοὶ, &e. Hom. Il. ix. 


497. 


Hesiod. 
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ahah Gin titles A 
λοιβῇ Te κνίσῃ τε παρατρωπῶσ᾽ ἄνθρωποι 
. ,ὕ ς ΄, ety 
λισσόμενοι, ὅτε κέν τις UTEPBHH Kal ἁμάρτῃ. 


E 


| ,ὔ Vey 
βίβλων δὲ ὅμαδον παρέχονται Μουσαίου καὶ ’Op- 
, ΄ a 9 ! 7 
héws, Σελήνης te καὶ Μουσῶν ἐγγόνων, ws φασι, 
A I 3 if 3 Ss Pg 
καθ᾽ ἃς θυηπολοῦσι, πείθοντες OV μόνον ἰδιώτας ἀλλὰ ν 
: \ ΧΡ 
καὶ πόλεις, ὡς ἄρα λύσεις τε καὶ καθαρμοὶ ἀδικη- 
᾽ὔ \ Lal \ A e A 3 N \ 5) 
μάτων διὰ θυσιῶν καὶ παιδιᾶς ἡδονῶν εἰσὶ μὲν ἔτι 
aA 3. ΕΝ δὲ \ 4 ἃ δὲ ᾿ Xx Ἄ 
ζῶσιν, εἰσὶ O€ καὶ τελευτήσασιν, ἃς δὴ τελετὰς κα- 
A oA A r an V4 e A \ 
λοῦσιν, αἱ τῶν ἐκεῖ κακῶν ἀπολύουσιν ἡμᾶς, μὴ 
[4 
θύσαντας δὲ δεινὰ περιμένει. 


908 :.- 


CAP. VIII. 


A 3 , 7 A 
Ταῦτα πάντα, ἔφη, ὦ φίλε Σώκρατες, τοιαῦτα καὶ 
n A 7 \ / e 3 
τοσαῦτα λεγόμενα ἀρετῆς πέρι καὶ κακίας, ὡς ἄν- 
Naa fhe: aA ae 
θρωποι Kat θεοὶ περὶ αὐτὰ ἔχουσι τιμῆς, τί οἰόμεθα 


lf \ 
akovovoas νέων ψυχᾶς 


τῶν ἐκεῖ κακῶν, See p. 120 
sie, and Oh. Υ. Β, ἐκεῖσε 


5 J 3 > “ 
ἀπιέναι, τὴν ἐκεῖ μοῖραν. 


Cu. VIII.—What wonder if 
young men, then, make this ner- 
fect injustice their object? It is 
no easy task, but all things 
perfect are dificult to realize ; 
and if we prosper in wickedness 
we can appease the gods with 
sacrifice. 


περὶ ταῦτα ἔχουσι τιμῆς, See 
Jeli τ. Gr.’ 28. Thue. |, 22, 
ὡς ἑκατέρων τις εὐνοιάς...ἢ μνήμης 
ἔχοι. Ἔχειν in this sense usually 
refers to the condition not the 
action of the subject, 6.9. ἔχειν 
τρόπου, εὐδαιμονίας, γνώμης, 
ἐμπειρίας, but bere τιμῆς stands 
for τοῦ τιμᾷν. 


°C Ω 3 an \ 
ποιεῖν, OGOL εὐφυεῖς καὶ 


τί οἰόμεθα ἀκούουσας νεῶν 
ψυχάς. A similar case is put 
below, Book VI. 492, ὅταν, εἶπον, 
ξυγκαθεζόμενοι ἀθρόοι of πολλοὶ 


εἰς ἐκκλησίας ἢ eis δικαστήρια ἢ 


θέατρα ἢ στρατόπεδα ἤ τινα ἄλλον 
κοινὸν πλήθους ξύλλογον ξὺν 
πολλῷ θορύβῳ τὰ μὲν ψέγωσι 
τῶν λεγομένων ἢ πραττομένων, 
τὰ δὲ ἐπαινῶσιν, ὑπερβαλλόντως 
ἑκάτερα, καὶ ἐκβοῶντες καὶ κρο- 
τοῦντες, πρὸς δὲ αὐτοῖς αἵ τε 
πέτραι καὶ ὃ τόπος ἐν ᾧ ἂν Gow 
ἐπηχοῦντες διπλάσιον θόρυβον 
παρέχωσι τοῦ ψόγου καὶ ἐπαίνου. 
ἐν δὴ τῷ τοιούτῳ τὸν νέον, τὸ 
λεγόμενον, τίνα οἴει καρδίαν 
ἴσχειν ; ἣ ποίαν ἂν αὐτῷ παιδείαν 
ἰδιωτικὴν ἀνθέξειν, ἣν οὐ κατα- 
κλυσθεῖσαν ὑπὸ τοῦ τοιούτου 
ψόγου ἢ ἐπαίνον οἰχήσεσθαι 
φερομένην κατὰ ῥοῦν ἣ ἂν οὗτος 


Q 2 


~~ 


Ο μένω θεσπέσιος βίος λέγεται. 
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e ts a, , \ , e 3 ites a 
ἱκανοὶ ETL πάντα TA λεγομένα WOTTEP ἐπιπτόμενοι 


TIAATONOS 


Ἂ al Ἃ a 
συλλογίσασθαι ἐξ αὐτῶν, ποῖός τις ἂν ὧν Kal TH 
΄ ΄ ἽΝ, 
Β πορευθεὶς τὸν βίον ὡς ἄριστα διέλθοι ; λέγοι γὰρ 
A ΄ \ i 
ἂν ἐκ τῶν εἰκότων πρὸς αὑτὸν κατὰ ILivdapov 


3 aA ἃ 
EKELVO TO 


πότερον δίκᾳ τεῖχος ὕψιον 
BY P = 7 x 
ἢ σκολιαῖς ATTATALS 


ἀναβὰς καὶ ἐμαυτὸν οὕτω περιφράξας διαβιῶ; τὰ 
μὲν γὰρ λεγόμενα δικαίῳ μὲν ὄντι μοι, ἐὰν μὴ καὶ 
δοκῶ, ὄφελος οὐδέν φασιν εἶναι, πόνους δὲ καὶ ζημίας 
φανεράς" ἀδίκῳ δὲ δόξαν δικαιοσύνης παρασκευασα- 


3 a 3 \ \ 
οὐκοῦν, ἐπειδὴ TO 


a a ! / \ \ 
δοκεῖν, ws δηλοῦσί μοι οἱ σοφοί, καὶ τὰν ἀλάθειαν 


pepn, καὶ φήσει τε τὰ αὐτὰ τού- 
τοις καλὰ καὶ αἰσχρὰ εἶναι, καὶ 
ἐπιτηδεύσειν ἅπερ ἂν οὗτοι, καὶ 
ἔσεσθαι τοιοῦτον ; In this pas- 
sage we see that ‘flood’ of 
words which Socrates hasalready 
complained of in Thrasymachus 
(Book I. Ch. καταντλήσας κατὰ 
τῶν ὠτῶν ἀθρόον Kal πολὺν τὲν 
λόγον), and Glaucon has men- 
tioned in the beginning of his 
speech (διατεθρυλημένος τὰ ὦτα, 
ἀκούων Θρασυμάχου καὶ μυρίων 
ἄλλων). All such doctrines as 
are conveyed through these 
means, says Adeimantus are 
depraved ; and, as might be ex- 
pected, the young believe them. 
Now it is the young to whom 
Socrates principally addresses 
himself: Cephalus, as has been 
noticed, p. 111, and Polemar- 
chus, p. 109, alike hold out the 
inducement of converse with 
the young to Socrates ; and in 
the EKuthydemus we find Socra- 
tes telling two Sophists what a 
strong interest he takes in a 
young man Clinias. Later on 


in the Republic we find a partial 
explanation of this interest. 
Apart from other reasons, 
Socrates was interested in the 
young, because they were most 
susceptible to his teaching, and 
he hoped to imbue them rather 
than the older men with his 
beliefs ; see Book III. 415 D: 
οὐδαμῶς, ἔφη, ὅπως γ᾽ ἂν αὐτὰ 
οὗτοι" ὅπως μέντ᾽ ἂν of τούτων 
υἱεῖς καὶ of ἔπειτα οἵ τ᾽ ἄλλοι 
ἄνθρωποι οἱ ὕστερον. 

ἐπὶ πάντα τὰ λέγ. ὥσπερ ἐπιπ- 
τὅμενοι, ‘ flitting as it were over 
the whole field of words.’ Al- 
though the metaphor is different, 
the sense of the present passage 
reminds us of that in Book I, Ch. 
XXIV.: rod del παραφερομένου 
ἀπογεύονται ἁρπάζοντες, and see 
below Ch. XII. jin.: ἐπιπίνον- 
TES. ’ 

τὸν βίον ὧς ἄριστα διέλθοι, υ.8. 
Book I. 352 E: οὐ γὰρ περὶ τοῦ 
ἐπιτυχόντος ὃ λόγος ἀλλὰ περὶ 
τοῦ ὅντινα τρόπον χρὴ (ἣν, and 
Note. 


τὰν ἀλάθειαν Bi. Plato is 


~ 
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A Ud \ \ 
βιᾶται καὶ κύριον εὐδαιμονίας, ἐπὶ τοῦτο δὴ τρεπτέον 
ο aA ’ \ 
ὅλως" πρόθυρα μὲν καὶ σχῆμα. κύκλῳ περὶ ἐμαυτον 
A , A 
σκιαγραφίαν ἀρετῆς περυγραπτέον, τὴν δὲ τοῦ σοφω- 
/ 2 Uf 3 VA i¢ 7 3 ΄ 
τάτου ᾿Αρχιλόχου ἀλώπεκα ἑἕλκτέον ἐξόπισθεν κερ- 
/ \ ae 2 Ν S / 3. ΘΟ 
δαλέαν καὶ ποικίλην. ἀλλὰ γάρ, τ τις, οὐ ῥάδιον 
ΣΝ VA Ν BY 3 \ 37 3 \ 
ἀεὶ λανθάνειν κακὸν ὄντα. οὐδὲ yap ἄλλο οὐδὲν 
εὐπετές, φήσομεν, τῶν μεγάλων: ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως, εἰ μέλ- 
: 4 7 A 
λομεν εὐδαιμονήσειν, ταύτῃ ἰτέον, ὡς τὰ ἴχνη τῶν Ὁ 
, , ϑΙΤ ΖΦ \ \ / r 
λόγων φέρει’ ἐπὶ yap τὸ λανθάνειν ξυνωμοσίας τε 


quoting Simonides: hence the 
peculiarity of dialect. 

σκιαγρ. ἀρετῆς, see Book VII. 
523 Ὁ, where the word σκια- 
ypadew refers to objects drawn 
in outline, not clearly and 
sharply presented to’ the sight : 
τὰ πόῤῥωθεν, ἔφη, φαινόμενα 
δῆλον ὅτι λέγεις καὶ τὰ ἐσκια- 
γραφημένα.ς And in Book X. 
602 D, σκιωγραφία is described 
as deceptive: 6 δὴ ἡμῶν τῷ 
παθήματι τῆς φύσεως ἣ σκιαγραφία 
ἐπιθεμένη γοητείας οὐδὲν ἀπο- 
λείπει ; and in Book IX. 583 B, 
the pleasure of the φρόνιμος is 
said to be the only true pleasure, 
that of others being shadowy : 


οὐδὲ παναληθῆς ἐστιν ἢ τῶν 


ἄλλων ἡδονή πλὴν τῆς τοῦ 
Φρονίμον οὐδὲ καθαρὰ, ἀλλ’ 
ἐ σκιαγραφημένη TLS. σχῆμα 


means the figure or general 
outlines of an object; thus it 
denotes the movement of troops. 
Book VII. 326 D: ὅσα δὴ ἄλλα 
σχηματίζουσι τὰ στρατόπεδα ἐν 
αὐταῖς τε μάχαις Kal πορειάις ; 
and in Book VIII. 548 D, we 
find the word itself explained : 
αὕτη μὲν ἡ πολιτεία οὕτω γεγονυῖα 
καὶ τοιαύτη ἄν τις εἴη, ὡς λόγῳ 
σχῆμα πολιτείας ὑπογράψαντα μὴ 
ἀκριβῶς ἀπεργάσασθαι, ‘in out- 
line, not in detail.’ 

τὴν δὲ τοῦ cod. Fr. 89, τῷ 


47.3.3 


δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἀλώπηξ κερδαλέα συνήντετο. 
“᾿Αλώπηξ dicitur pro pelle vul- 
pina, ut λέων pro pelle leonina, 
et ejusdem generis alia; de qui- 
bus Horatius de Arte Poetica, 
437 >— 
Nunquam te fallent animi 
sub vulpe latentes.’— 
Ruhnken. 
οὐδὲν εὐπετές τῶν μεγάλων. 
Socrates expresses this senti- 
ment in Book VI. 497 E in the 
words, χαλεπὰ τῷ ὄντι TA καλά. 
εἰ μέλλομεν εὐδαιμονήσειν, See 
note, Book I. Ch. XVIII. 
ταύτῃ ἰτέον, ws τὰ ἴχνη, See 
notes, pp. 128, 132, 135, and 
infr. Book III. 401 C: τοὺς 
εὐφυῶς δυναμένους ἰχνεύειν τὴν 
τοῦ καλοῦ τε καὶ εὐσχήμονος 
φύσιν, and Book VIII. init.: 
ἀναμνησθῶμεν, πόθεν δεῦρο ἐξε- 
τραπόμεθα, ἵνα πάλιν τὴν αὐτὴν 
ἴωμεν ; and Book V.: ἄρα ἃ νῦν 
δὴ διήλθομεν εἰς μὲν τὸ τοῦ 
ἀγαθοῦ ἴχνος ἡμῖν ἁρμόττει. And 
the final discovery οἵ justice 
Plato compares to threading the 
way through a dark and tangled 
thicket, in pursuit of game. 
Book IV. 432 C: καὶ μὴν, εἶπον 
ἐγὼ, δύσβατός γέ τις ὃ τόπος 
φαίνεται καὶ ἐπίσκιος᾽ ἔστι γοῦν 
σκοτεινὸς καὶ δυσδιερευνητός, 
ἀλλὰ γὰρ ὅμως ἰτέον. 
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ΠΛΑΤΩ͂ΝΟΣ 


καὶ ἑταιρείας συνάξομεν, εἰσί τε πειθοῦς διδάσκαλοι 
σοφίαν δημηγορικὴν τε καὶ δικανικὴν διδόντες, ἐξ ὧν 
τὰ μὲν πείσομεν, τὰ δὲ βιασόμεθα, ὡς πλεονεκτοῦν- 
Tes δίκην μὴ διδόναι. ἀλλὰ δὴ θεοὺς οὔτε λανθάνειν 


οὔτε βιάσασθαι δυνατὸν. 


” 3 \ \ > ive 
OUKOUP, εὐ ae μη εὐσυν Ἢ 


μηδὲν αὐτοῖς τῶν ἄγθρο πίθων, μέλει, καὶ ἡμῖν μελη- 


Ἑτέον τοῦ λανθάνειν" εἰ δὲ εἰσί te καὶ ἐπε μελ ον ΟΝ 


οὐκ ἄλλοθέν τοι αὐτοὺς ἴσμεν ἢ ἀκηκόαμεν ἢ ἔκ τε 


a / \ A ΤᾺ 
τῶν λόγων καὶ τῶν γενεαλογησάντων ποιητῶν" οἱ δὲ 


πειθοῦς διδάσκαλοι, 1.. σοφισ- 
ταί, see Ch. II. note ἀρίστου 
ὄντος 3 and Protagoras 312 C: 
τί ἡγεῖ εἶναι σοφιστήν ; Ἐγὼ 
μὲν, ἦδ᾽ ὃς, ὥσπερ τοὔνομα λέγει, 
τοῦτον εἶναι τὸν τῶν σοφῶν ἐπισ- 


τήμονα... Ὁ δὲ σοφιστὴς τῶν τί 

σοφῶν ἐστὶ... ποίας ἐργασίας ἐπι- 
/ 

στάτης ; Τί ἂν εἴποιμεν αὐτὸν 


εἶναι, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἢ ἐπιστάτην 
τοῦ ποιῆσαι δεινὸν λέγειν. Gorgias 
was a sophist of this sort, see 
Philebus 58 Ae Ἤκουον μὲν 
ἔγωγε; ὦ Σώκρατες, ἑκάστοτε 
Γοργίου πολλάκις, ἁ ὡς ἢ τοῦ πείθειν 
πολὺ διαφέροι πασῶν τεχνῶν. And 
for σοφίαν δημηγοριιτὴν see Sym- 
pos. 198 C, where Socrates bears 
witness to his powers of rhetoric: 
ἐφοβούμην ph μοι τελευτῶν 6 
᾿Αγάθων Τοργίου κεφάλην δεινοῦ 
λέγειν ἐν τῷ λόγῳ ἐπὶ τὸν ἐμὸν 
λόγον πέμψας, &c. Also Aristo- 
phanes makes the ἄδικος λόγος 
the principal accomplishment 
of the Socratic School ; Clouds 
114 seqg.— 

τούτοιν τὸν ἕτερον τοῖν λόγοιν, 

τὸν ἥττονα 

νικᾶν λέγοντά φασι τἀδικώτερα. 
And one of the first questions 
Socrates asks the Neophyte in 
the same play is— 

ἔνεστι δῆτά σοι λέγειν ἐν TH 

φύσει; 
τὰ μὲν πείσομεν τὰ δὲ βιασ., 


v.s. Ch. IV. βιάσασθαι ὅσα ἂν 
βίας δεήται. 
θεοὺς οὔτε λανθάνειν. 


δὺς Book™ Χ ἢ 


See 


θεούς γε ov 


λανθάνει ἑκάτερος αὐτῶν οἷος 
ἐστιν. And here above Ch. Υ. 


Jin.: θεοφιλέστερον αὐτὸν εἶναι ; 
sc. τὸν ἄδικον. ἀλλὰ δὴ intro- 
duces an objection, ‘Bat one 
might say the gods know who is 
unjust.’ And the objection is 
answered on each of two sup- 
positions : (i.) The gods do not 
exist; therefore we need not 
trouble ourselves. (11.) We can 
appease them with sacrifice. 

καὶ ἡμῖν μελητέον Tov AavOd- 
νειν. This is Ο. F. Hermann’s 
alteration of the old reading 
..méAel, Kal ἡμῖν ov μελητέον. οὐ 
is not supported. Stallb. re- 
places τέ καὶ ἡμῖν μελητέον with 
certain MSS. All agree as to 
the sense ; for it will be noticed 
that Hermann’s text gives 
οὔκουν, Whilst Stallb. οὐκοῦν, 
And so G. Baiter, while reading 
ἀμελητέον, keeps οὐκοῦν. 

λόγων καὶ γενεαλογΎ. ποιητῶν. 
In his construction of a state, 
which begins at Ch. XI., Socrates 
soon comes to this point, viz. 
the popular theology, and treats 
it with the greatest strictness. 
See below Ch. XVII. segq. 
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αὐτοὶ οὗτοι λέγουσιν, ὡς εἰσὶν οἷοι θυσίαις τε Kal 
εὐχωλαῖς ἀγανῆσι καὶ ἀναθήμασι παράγεσθαι ἀνα- 
πειθόμενοι" οἷς ἢ ἀμφότερα ἢ οὐδέτερα πειστέον" εἰ 
δ᾽ οὖν πειστέον, ἀδικητέον καὶ θυτέον ἀπὸ τῶν AdLKN- 


μάτων. 


δίκαιοι μὲν γὰρ ὄντες ἀζήμιοι ὑπὸ θεῶν 366 


if 
ἐσόμεθα, τὰ δ᾽ ἐξ ἀδικίας κέρδη ἀπωσόμεθα" ἄδικοι 
δὲ κερδανοῦμέν τε καὶ λισσόμενοι ὑπερβαίνοντες 
\ e 7 ͵ > \ 3 7 3 ΄ 
καὶ ἁμαρτάνοντες πείθοντες αὐτοὺς ἀζήμιοι ἁπαλλάα- 


ἕομεν. 


ἐνθάδε αδικήσωμεν, ἢ αὐτοὶ ἢ παῖδες παίδων. 


Θυσίαις, &., v.s. Ch. VII. 


© 7 
εἰσὶν οἷοι, sc. θεοί. 


Such priest- 


| eraft as this was not uncommon 


in Greece, and was practised by 
the ministers of Cybele, called 
μητραγύρται. In the time of 
the Roman Empire the priests 
of Isis, besides those of Cybele, 
flocked to Italy to practise similar 
knaveries, and even Jews traded 
upon their religion. See Juvenal 
VIL 543, 

Arcanam Judea tremens men- 

dicat in aurem 

Interpres legum Solymarum. 
We find mention of these priests 
ef Cycle in Juv. 11. 111; VI. 
512; and we gain some idea of 
their quack religions from 
Demosthenes’ reflections upon 
Aischines, when he is accusing 
him of having assisted his 
mother in inaugural rites or 
mysteries of initiation, De Cor. 
312 (Reiske), ἀνὴρ δὲ γενόμενος 
τῇ μητρὶ τελούσῃ τὰς βίβλους 
ἀνεγίγνωσκες καὶ τἄλλα συνεσκευ- 
wpov, τὴν μὲν νύκτα νεβρίζων καὶ 
κρατηρί(ων καὶ καθαίρων τοὺς τε- 
λουμένους καὶ ἀπομάττων τῷ πηλῷ 
καὶ τοῖς πιτύροις καὶ ἀνιστὰς ἀπὸ 
τοῦ καθαρμοῦ κελεύων λέγειν 

“ἔφυγον κακὸν, εὗρεν ἄμεινον,᾽ ὅτο. 

Arnold ad loc. states that Lobeck 
has proved these mysteries to 


ἀλλὰ yap ἐν “Αἰδου δίκην δώσομεν ὧν av 


ἀλλ, 
have been of an Orphico-Bacehic 
character, to which the word 
νεβρίζων, amongst others, points. 

@utéov ἀπὸ τῶν adi. Jelf, 
Gr. Gr. 620, calls this a temporal 
genitive, ‘ where a point of time 
is marked by an action,’ and 
compares Herod. VI. 129, γενέσ- 
θαι ἀπὸ Seimvov. It is a con- 
densed expression, the notion of 
ἀπαλλάττειν (v. mfr. ἀζήμιοι 
ἀπαλλάξομεν) being probably 
present to the writer’s mind; 
thus, fully expressed, θυτέον 
ὥστε ἀπαλλάττειν ἀπὸ τῶν ἀδικη- 
μάτων. 

κερδανοῦμέν τε καὶ... ἀπαλλάξο- 
μεν, ‘But if we do wrong we 
shall not only gain by it, but 
get off scot free, by making 
prayers when we transgréss and 
using persuasion when we com- 
mit crimes.’ For the various 
senses of ἀπαλλάσσω and its 
compounds v.s. note p. 115. 

ἀλλὰ yap..., reply of the ob- 
jector : which is answered by a 
sentence introduced by ἀλλὰ 
repeated, as above, Book I. init. 
ἀλλὰ περιμένετε᾽ ἀλλὰ περιμεν- 
οὔμεν, and p. 109. note. Also 
Ch. 1X. Book I., ᾿Αλλὰ τῇ δικαιο- 
σύνῃ δὴ οἱ δίκαιοι ἀδίκους ; ἣ καὶ 
ξυλλήβδην ἀρετῇ οἱ ἀγαθοὶ κα- 
κούς ; ᾿Αλλὰ αδύνατον. 
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3 ΄ ς π΄ 
ὠφελήσουσιν ἁγνιζομένους αἱ τελεταὶ καὶ οἱ λύσιοι 


ΠΛΑΤΏΝΟΣ 


7 ¢ r : qi 
Β θεοί, ὡς αἱ μέγισται πόλεις λέγουσι Kal of θεῶν 


ἘΞ \ \ an fal a ΔῊ 
παῖδες, ποιηταὶ καὶ προφῆται τῶν θεῶν γενόμενοι, of 
A 7 
ταῦτα οὕτως ἔχειν μηνύουσιν. 


CARAT 


Kata τίνα οὖν ἔτι λόγον δικαιοσύνην ἂν πρὸ 
μεγίστης ἀδικίας αἱροίμεθ᾽ av; ἣν ἐὰν pet’ εὐσχη- 
μοσύνης κιβδήλου κτησώμεθα, καὶ παρὰ θεοῖς καὶ 
παρ᾽ ἀνθρώποις πράξομεν κατὰ νοῦν ζῶντές τε καὶ 
τελευτήσαντες, ὡς ὃ τῶν πολλῶν τε καὶ ἄκρων 


λεγόμενος λόγος. 


αν VM 3 > 7] ὃ 7 A 26 ay 
BNX 1), ὦ WKPQaTES, EKQALOOVVHV TLV EDENELV, ω 


3 oS: / A ἢ ΄ὕ ᾿ 
EK ΟἽ πάντων τῶν. ELPNMEV@V τις 


ὯΝ 


Cris δύναμις ὑπάρχει ψυχῆς ἢ χρημάτων ἢ σώματος 
ἢ γένους, ἀλλὰ μὴ γελᾷν ἐπαινουμένης ἀκούοντα ; 


ai τελεταὶ, v. Dem. de Cor. 
loc. cit. 

θεῶν παῖδες, 1%.e. Orpheus, 
Museus, &c., v.s. not. ad Mov- 
caios; and not. ad σοφὸς yap καὶ 
θεῖος, p. 126. Ion 534 EH, οἱ δὲ 


ποιηταὶ οὐδὲν ἄλλ᾽ ἣ Epunvets τῶν 


θεῶν εἰσὶ, κατεχόμενοι ἐξ ὅτου ἂν. 


, / 
ἕκαστος KATEXNTOL 


Cu. 1X.—Jn fine, all who can 
commit injustice with impunity 
will continue to do so, until those 
who praise justice praise uw for 
itself, not for its rewards. To 
you, Socrates, we look for a better 
recommendation of Justice, 


ἔτι, 2.¢. ‘after this comparison 
of their respective values,’ 

πράξομεν κατὰ νοῦν, join in 
translation. 

τῶν πολλῶν τε Kal ἄκρων. 
There is a slight touch of sar- 


casm discernible here in Adei- 
mantus’ words. This expression’ 


is a Hendiadys :—‘ many of the 


most competent.’ 

δύναμις, SO below, ἀδύνατον 
αὐτὸ δρᾷν. This is in agreement 
with Glaucon’s original account 
of the nature of justice, v.s. Ch. 
II. τοῖς μὴ δυναμένοις τὸ μὲν 
ἐκφεύγειν τὸ δὲ αἱρεῖν, &e., 
‘Those who have no power’ ; 
whilst those who have power, be 
it bodily or mental, direct or 
indirect, find injustice to be to 
their advantage rather than 
justice. Hence we are at present 
only listening to Thrasymachus’ 
case elaborated,—that Justice is 
the Interest of the stronger ; for 
Thrasymachus made it clear that 
the interest of the stronger was 
injustice towards the weaker. 
Ch. XVI. Book I. 

ἀλλὰ μὴ. μὴ is used, the case 
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ὡς δή τοι εἴ τις Eyes ψευδῆ μὲν ἀποφῆναι ἃ εἰρήκα- 
μεν, ἱκανῶς δὲ ἔννωκεν ὅτι ἄριστον δικαιοσύνη, 
πολλήν που ζω ἔχεν καὶ οὐκ ὀργίζεται τοῖς 
ἀδίκοις, ἀλλ᾽ οἶδεν, ὅτι πλὴν εἴ τις θείᾳ φύσει δυσχε- 
»αίνων τὸ ἀδικεῖν ἢ Ἐπ ϑπρήμην μον ἀπέχεται 
αὐτοῦ, τῶν γε. ὄλλων οὐδεὶς ἑκὼν δίκαιος, ANN ὑπὸ 
ἀνανδρίας, ἢ γήρως ἤ τινος ἄλλης ἀσθενείας ψέγει 
τὸ ἀδικεῖν, ἀδυνατῶν αὐτὸ δρᾷν. ὡς δέ, δῆλον' ὁ 


γὰρ πρῶτος τῶν τοιούτων εἰς δύναμιν ἐλθὼν προ τος 
ἀδικεῖ, καθ᾽ ὅσον ἂν οἷός T ἧ. καὶ τούτων ἁπάντων 
ee € t 
οὐδὲν ἄλλο αἴτιον ἢ ἐκεῖνο, ὅθενπερ ἅπας ὁ λόγος 
- se \ 3 , 
οὗτος ὥρμησε καὶ '"Φῶδε καὶ ἐμοὶ πρὸς σέ, ὦ Σώκρατες, 


being hypothetical. For ἀλλὰ γὰρ χρὴ εἰδέναι ὅτι περ ἂν σωθῇ 
with the negative, v. infr. 379 τε καὶ γένηται οἷον δεῖ ἐν τοιαύτῃ 
D. 2 ἀλλ᾽ ov τὸν θεά: \ καταστάσει πολιτείων, θεοῦ μοῖραν 
ἔχει... ἀποφῆναι υ.8. pp. 181 αὐτὸ σῶσαι λέγων ov κακῶς ἐρεῖς. 
and 190; et infr. Ch. XI. ἵνα Book VI. 492 E. These words 
οἱ οἰκοδόμοι (ἔχοιεν) Me li $n: are part of the description men- 
ὑποζυγίοις. τς tioned above in Ch. VIII. (on 
ἄριστον dux., v. nfr. Ch. 1Χ. the words τί οἰόμεθα ἀκούουσα") ; 
ἢ μὲν κακὸν, 75¢ ἀγαθόν ἐστι, Where it is shown that a young 
‘One is an evil, the other a man who is exposed to the 
good,’ ἄριστον, ‘the Best.’ ΠῚ ordinary influences of life can- 
ἱκανῶς ἔγνωκεν...πολλὴν συγ- |not fail to be depreciated by 
γνώμην, Tout comprendre c’est | the noise and strugele. Adei- 
tout pardonner. The particles \mantus here, and Socrates in 
ws δή τοι, introduce a statement jhe passage quoted, are speaking 
explaining or corroborating that 8 same words: it is the same 
preceding, ‘At anyrate the fact yxpression of Plato's belief that 
is.... ὡς here is like ἐπεὶ in ou works..by.means of and in 
Euthyphr. 9 ΒΒ. Μανθάνω ὅτι man: see Jon 534, where it is 
σοι δοκῶ τῶν δικαστῶν. δυσμαθέ- ΠῚ that the best poetry is 


GT Epos εἶναι, ἐπεὲ ἐκείνοις γε direct i inspi ration. of God. 
δείξει, κιτιλι And Arist. Nub. — . ψέγει τό ἀδ., ἀδυνατῶν αὐτὸ 
785, ‘ opav, Ch. III. init. ἀδυναμίᾳ τοῦ 
"AMX εὐθὺς ἐπιλήθει σύ γ᾽ ἅττ᾽ ἀδικεῖν ἄκοντες an (δικαιοσύνην) 
ἂν καὶ μάθῃς" ἐπιτηδεύουσι... oN | 
ἐπεὶ τί νυνὶ πρῶτον ἐδιδάχθης ; πρῶτος ἀδικεῖ, ‘9.8. Ch. Hl. 
λέγε. ἐπ᾽ αὐτοφώρῳ οὖν λάβοιμεν ἂν 


Roth particles bring in afurther τὸν δίκαιον τῷ ἀδίκῳ εἰς ταὐτὸν 

consideration not to y be lost sight  ἴοντα dia τὴν πλεονεξίαν. 

of. τῷδε, Glaucon, who imsisted 
πλὴν εἴ τις θεΐᾳ φύσ., v.s. not. upon this point, Ch. II. ad 

ad σοφὸς καὶ θεῖος, p. 120. εὖ med. 


D 
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γ εἰπεῖν, ὅτι ὦ θαυμάσιε πάντων ὑμῶν, ὅσοι ἐπαινέται 
ΟΕ φατὲ δικαιοσύνης εἶναι, ἀπὸ τῶν ἐξ ἀρχῆς ἡρώων. 
ἀρξάμενοι, ὅσων doryor λελειμμένοι, μέχρι TOV νῦν 
ἀνθρώπων οὐδεὶς πώποτε ἔψεξεν ἀδύκίαμι οὐδ᾽ ἐπή- 
νεσε δικαιοσύνην ἄλλως ἢ δόξας TE HQ) τιμὰς καὶ 
δωρεὰς τὰς ἀπ᾽ αὐτῶν γυγνομένας" αὐτὸ 8 exdirepty 

τῇ αὑτοῦ δυνάμει ἐν τῇ τοῦ ἔχοντος ψυχῇ ἐνὸν καὶ 
λανθάνον θεούς τε καὶ ἀνθρώπους οὐδεὶ;ξ πώποτε οὔτ᾽ 

ν ἐν ποιήσει οὔτ᾽ ἐν ἰδίοις λόγοις ἐπεξῆλ θεν ἱκανῶς τῷ 
λόγῳ, ὡς τὸ μὲν μέγιστον κακῶν ὅσα ἴσχει ψυχὴ ἐν 


pt 


ἡρώων, notably the choice of good man’s patience under ad- 
Heracles, given at length in versity. speaks of τὸ καλὸν, the 
Xen. Mem. II. 1, 21, segg. ¢.g. | beauiy of the endurance and the 
28. εἴτε τοὺς θεοὺς ἵλεως εἶναί decency (εὐσχημόνω5) of his con- 
σοι βούλει, θεραπευτέον tovs duct. ἐν τούτοις διαλάμπει τὸ 
ϑεοὺς, εἴτε ὑπὸ φίλων ἐθέλεις καλὸν, ἐπείδαν φέρῃ τίς εὐκόλως 


ἀγαπᾶσθαι, τοὺς φίλους evepyeTyn- πολλὰς καὶ μεγάλας ἀτυχίας. 
τέον, εἴτε ὑπό Tivos πόλεως ἐπι- Eth. Nic. I, 10, 12, δὲ infr, ἘΠ 
θυμεῖς τιμᾶσθαι, THY πόλιν ὠφελη- ων yap ὡς ἀληθῶς; ἀγαθόν καὶ 
τέον, εἴτε ὑπὸ τῆς Ἑλλάδος πάσης. ἵμφρονα πάσας οἰόμεθα τὰς τύχα- 
ἀξιοῖς ἐπ’ ἀρετῇ θαυμάζεσθαι, τὴν εὐσχημόνως φέρειν. Similarly i in 
Ἑλλάδα πειρατέον εὖ ποιεῖν. | 8, XIII. 8, καλὸν δὲ τὸ εὖ ποιεῖν. 


οὐδεὶς πώποτ᾽ ἐν ποιήσει. The- It is the same feeling which 
ognis, for instance, as it has prompts the use of the word 
been noticed in the Introduction, [ ‘lan:’ in Virgil’s- poem for 
describes justice as κάλλιστον, | ‘noble deeds.’ See Ain. VIII. 
the Fairest, 7.6. he commends it} 27°— ; 
rather for its external than it Lanteram in munere laudum 
intrinsic value. This sentiment, Cingtte ironde comas. 
the devotion to τὸ καλὸν, i 
characteristic of the Greeks wh 


mand! X. φυσι 
Que: vobis, que digna, viri, 


were an emulous people, and to pro ‘audibus istis 

some extent of the Romans 818. Premia posse rear_solvi ἢ 

The Greeks possessed ἴο δὴ θχίζχῃβ Also 1. 461— 

ordinary degree the sense of t Ty Sunt hic etiam sua premia 
beautiful, and they lived ve.y. laudi. 


much in public: hence they Adeimantus’s complaint is that 
were prone rather to judge of the good deed and its intrinsic 
actions by their effects than by value is lost sight of in the 
the motives which prompted honour and glory of the reward. 
them. τιμαὶ, δωρεαὶ, στέφανοι, ἰδίοις λόγοις, h.e. pedestri 
the rewards of probityand great sermone. Stallb. See Ch. VII. 
deeds, are set forth and insisted ad init. ἰδίᾳ τε λεγόμενον καὶ ὑπὸ 
upon instead of probity itself. ποιητῶν. 

Thus Aristotle, in describing the μέγιστον κακῶν boa ἴσχει ψυχὴ 
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αὑτῇ, δικαιοσύνη δὲ μέγιστον ἀγαθόν. εἰ yap οὕτως 367 
ἔλεγετο ἐξ ἀρχῆς ὑπὸ πάντων ὑμῶν καὶ ἐκ νέων 
ἡμᾶς ἐπείθετε, οὐκ ἂν ἀλλήλους ἐφυλάττομεν μὴ 
ἀδικεῖν, GAN αὐτὸς αὑτοῦ ἣν ἕκαστος φύλαξ, δεδιὼς 
μὴ ἀδικῶν TE μεγίστῳ κακῷ ξύνοικος ἢ. ταῦτα, ὦ . 
Σώκρατες, ἴσως δὲ καὶ ETL τούτων πλείω Θρασύμα- 

Π χός τε καὶ ἄλλυς πού τις ὑπὲρ δικαιοσύνης τε καὶ 

| ἀδικίας λέγοιεν ἂν μεταστρέφοντες αὐτοῖν τὴν δύνα- 

| μιν, φορτικῶς, ὥς γέ μοι δοκεῖ: ἀλλ᾽ ἐγώ, οὐδὲν γάρΒ 
σε δέομαι ἀποκρύπτεσθαι, σοῦ ἐπιθυμῶν ἀκοῦσαι 
τἀναντία, ὡς δύ; 'μαι μάλιστα κατατεινας λέγω. 
μὴ οὖν ἡμῖν μόνον ἐμδείξῃ τῷ λόγῳ, ὅτι δικαιοσύνη 
ἀδικίας κρεῖττον, ἀλλὰ τί ποιοῦσα ἑκατέρα τὸν 
ἔχοντα αὐτὴ ov αὑτὴν ἡ μὲν κακόν, ἡ δὲ ἀγαθόν 
ἐστι τὰς δὲ δόξας ἀφαίρει, ὥσπερ Ἰ'λαύκων διεκε- 
λεύσατος. εἰ γὰρ μὴ υφαιρήσεις ἑκατέρωθεν τὰς 
ἀληθεῖς, τὰς δὲ ψευδεῖς ἱπροσθήσεις, οὐ τὸ δίκαιον 
φήσομεν ἐπαινεῖν σε, ἀλλὰ τὸ δοκεῖν, οὐδὲ τὸ ἄδικον 
εἶναι ψέγειν, ἀλλὰ τὸ δοκεῖν, καὶ παρακελεύεσθαι C 
ἄδικον ὄντα λανθάνειν, καὶ ὁμολογεῖν Θρασυμάχῳ, 
- ὅτι τὸ μὲν δίκαιον ἀλλότριον ἀγαθόν, ξυμφέρον τοῦ 
κρείττονος, τὸ δὲ ἄδικον pore μὲν ξυμφέρον καὶ 


ἐν αὑτῇ. So in Book III. gor Nias accusative. 
C. ᾿Αχιλλεὺς ... ἔχειν ἐν αὑτῷ “let γὰρ μή ἀφ., ὅο. ‘If you do 


νοσήῆματε δύο ἐναντίω ἀλλήλων, 
whilst in Book IV. 444 E. as 
already noticed, virtue is de- 


scribed in the same ne as” 


ὑγίειά Tis. 
φορτικῶς, ‘in a ΡΣ or ΠΏ- 
appreciative way.’ 


528 E. 


ἀστρονομίας ὡς φορτικῶς ἐπαιν- 


οὔντι, and IX. 581 Ὁ. οὐ τὴν 


μὲν ἀπὸ τῶν χρημάτων dss 

φορτικῆν τινα ἡγεῖται ; 
κατατείνας, υ.8. Ὁ. 115, note. 
τί ποιοῦσα Toy ἔχοντα, after 


the analogy of εὖ, κακῶς, ποιεῖν. 


See VII. ,% 
᾿ἐπέπληξας. ᾿(μοὴ περὶ ἌΡΕΙ Féod δὴ τὸ δοκεῖν (δικαίῳ). εἰ 


ade. τιμαί, &c. 


ndt.remove their real characters 


and give them the credit of false 


oO” ‘es,’ &e. See above Ch. IV. 


“ΠῚ θά. οὐκ ἀφαιρετέον (ἀδίκῳ) 
BOGE ἐατέον τὰ μέγιστα ἀδικοῦντα 


ΩΝ μῃγίστην δόξαν αὑτῷ παρεσ- 
5d Vat εἰς δικαιοσύνην.. «ἀφαι- 
8; "δόξει δίκαιος εἶναι, ἔσονται 
The unjust 
iis to have the credit of 
“yastice, whilst from the just 


man is to be taken away even 


the reputation of the justice 
which he practises, 
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λυσιτελοῦν, τῷ δὲ ἥττονι ἢ) 
Epexoyqads TOV μεγίστων ἀγαθᾷ ὃν 
ἃ τῶν τε ἀποβαινόντων ἀπ᾽ conan & ἕνεκα n ibua KEK- 
τ σθαὶ, πολὺ δὲ marrow αὐτὰ αὑτῶν, οἷον ὁρᾷν, 
ἀκούειν, φρονεῖν, καὶ ὑγιαίνειν On, καὶ ὅσ᾽ ἄλλα 
ἀγαθὰ γόνιμα τῇ αὑτῶν φύσει GAN οὐ δόξῃ ἐστί, 
TOUT οὖν αὐτὸ ἐπαίνεσον δικαιοσύνης, ὃ αὐτὴ δι᾽ 
αὑτὴν τὸν oe ὀνίνησι καὶ ἀδικία βλάπτει: μισ- 
θοὺς δὲ καὶ δόξας πάρες ἄλλοις ἐπαινεῖν. ὡς ἐγὼ 
τῶν μὲν ἄλλων ἀνασχοίμην ἂν οὕτως ἐπαινούντων 
δικαιοσύνην καὶ ψεγόντων ἀδικίον, δόξας τε περὶ 
αὐτῶν καὶ μισθοὺς ἐγκωμιαζόντων καὶ λοιδορούντων, 


an \ , 3 \ \ ΡῚ; a / 
σοῦ δὲ οὐκ ἄν, εἰ μὴ σὺ κελεύεις, διότι πάντα τὸν 


ὡμολόγησας, supr. Ch. I. fin. 
ἐν ποίῳ τούτων THY δικαιοσύνην 
τίθης; Ἐγὼ μέν οἶμαι ἐν τῷ 
καλλίστῳ, ὃ καὶ OL αὐτὸ καὶ 
διὰ τὰ γιγνόμενα ἀπ᾿ αὐτοῦ 
ἀγαπητέον. 

αὑτῶν. 86. ἕνεκα. 

ὁρᾷν, ἀκούειν, 
ὑγιαίνειν δή, It is pleasant to 
notice here the optimistic tone 
of Adeimantus’ words — the 
sense of healthy enjoyment iy 
16 186 existence. There is nj 
question, ‘Is life worth living} 


φρονεῖν καὶ" 


αὑτὴν, above, will be seen to 
mean more than 
‘ ‘present passage : 


TOUT οὖν δικ., U.S. Pp. 113, 
note. ‘Make your commenda- 
vion then of justice regarding 
its very nature, viz. that, &c.’ 
τοῦτο δικαιοσύνης, ‘this aspect 
of justice,’ is here further de- 
fined and emphasized by αὐτὸ, 
‘which, if we have regard to the 
use of αὐτὰ αὑτῶν, and αὐτὴ δι᾽ 


‘itself’ in the 
rather 
_ essence’ or ‘nature.’ 

καὶ ἀδικία βλάπτει, loosely 


Existence itself is a pleasuy, - constructed co-ordinately with 


as long as health is with 


it. 


S. Ὁ αὐτὴ ὀνίνησι, because the two 


‘Yyiaivery concludes the list ce _ thoughts are co-ordinate in the 


blessings, and emphasized as 


is by δή, is marked out as EN τ 


greatest blessing of all. 


peaker’ s mind. See oboe καὶ 
᾿ αἱ ἡδοναὶ, κ.τ.λ. Ch. I 


)’ amie τῶν μὲν ἄλλω ἀνασχοίμην.. 


pook IX. 583 D, we πᾶν αἴ ἐπ. See Book VIII. 564 EK. οὐκ 
analysis of such pleasurable — ἀνέχεται 1 ἄλλα λέγοντος, and 


states. 7Ap’ 
ἦν δ᾽ ἐγὼ, τοὺς τῶν καμνόντων. 
λόγους, ovs λέγουσιν ὅταν κάἀμ- 
νωσιν; Ποίους; ὡς οὐδὲν ἄρα 
ἐστὶν ἥδιον τοῦ ὑγιαίνειν, ἀλλὰ 
σφᾶς ἐλελήθει, πρὶν κάμνειν, 
ἥδιστον ὄν. See also Argument, | 


p. 91. ‘s By, 


 eonfidence 


οὖν μνημονεύειδς,, K. 613 C. ᾿Ανέξει ἄρα λέγοντος 
ἐμοῦ; 


εἰ μὴ σύ κελεύεις, the entire 
which Socrates’ 
character commanded is here 
strikingly exemplified. Adei- 


-mantus is convinced that to 
commend justice for its reward 


‘the 


om 
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ἢν} analy dan σκοπῶν διελήλυθας ἢ τοῦτο. wE 


A F 
οὖν ἡμῖν ἐνδείξ ἢ μόνον τῷ λόγῳ, ὅτι δικαιοσύνη 
ν, ἀλλὰ τί ποιοῦσα ἑκατέρα τὸν 


ἔχοντα αὐτὴ. ᾿ αὑτήν, ἐάν τε λανθάνῃ ἐάν τε μὴ 
ἢ 
θεούς τε ah @Trous, ἡ μὲν ἀγαθόν, ἡ δὲ κακόν 


ἐστιν. LOSE ΔΘ, 


ἀδικίας xpelngs 


Καὶ ἐγὼ ἀκού: σας, ‘ae μὲν 8s τὴν φύσιν τοῦ τε 


Ἶ ἘΘΩ͂Ν 
Ἧς ἥ Ῥ. 


Γλαύκωνος καὶ TO je ἡ Αδειμάντου, ἠγάμην, ἀτὰρ οὗν 


καὶ τότε πάνυ ye εἶην καὶ εἶπον Οὐ κακῶς εἰς 908 


ὑμᾶς, ὦ παῖδες ἐκείνου τοῦ ἀνδρός, τὴν ἀρχὴν τῶν 


Ὁ δ 


| is a mistake, but if Socrate: 
choose to do so, he is ready 
hear him, as believing that h 
to say. 


περὶ γὰρ τίνος ἂν μᾶλλον πολλά- 


Kis τις νοῦν ἔχων χαίροι λέγων — 


καὶ ἀκούων. And in Book Υ. 
450 C. μέτρον δέ γ᾽ ἔφη, ὦ Σώκ- 


| pares, ὃ Γλαύκων, τοιούτων λόγων 


ἀκούειν ὅλος ὃ βίος νοῦν ἔχουσιν. 
Such are Socrates’ own expres- 
sions, which bear witness to the 
truth of Glaucon’s words here. 
With this chapter the case for 
injustice comes to an end, and 
with it the first part of the 
Ikepublic, It hag beeny<an 
elaborate criticism of popular 
beliefs and definitions. We 
have seen Cephalus decline τὸ 
enter upon the question, ‘ What 
is justice’? We have had defi- 
nition after definition of justice 
tried. and found wanting, and 
lastly, we have seen the spectacle 
of two earnest minds, fully con- 
vinced that integrity is the best, 
but harassed and wearied with 


δ δι 


πάντα τὸν βίον, 4.5. Ch. IL, ; 


_ the commendations of wicked- 
+ hess, demanding of their friend 
and teacher a solution of the 
would have something valuabl ΕΥ̓. paradox which distresses them. 

Besides this, the matter of the 
ὃ dialogue, there has also been no 
small preparation for a lengthy 
| controversy. 
pearing on the main question, 
‘pave been suggested for future 


Side 


subjects, 


sttlement; methods of argu- 


St 

nent have been tested, aud 
ayiproved, or found wanting ; : 
accuracy in description and 


det “ition has been demanded, 
ant, ἣν 3 ready for Socrates’ 
task, the ας τὰ οἵ justice. 
ἢ ᾿ “er Ov yy, eal 
CH. x. A std that ete able 
words had filled me with ad- 
miretion ; Iwas however unequal 
to the task. Then they besought 
me again to try. So I said: 
Let us take a larger organism 
than man, the State, and try 
jirst off we can find justice 
there. 


καὶ τότε. 


καὶ emphatic ; see 
above p. 140. | 


ἐν for their, abloal 
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e 7 ; 

ἐλεγείων ἐποιησεν ὁ Ἰ'λαύκωνος 
λ \ n 7 

σαντας περι τὴν Μεγαροι μάχην» 


παῖδες Ἀρίστωνος, κλεινοῦ θι 


a 5 t 5 nA oP 
τοῦτό μοι, ὦ φίλοι, εὖ δοκεῖ ἔλ 
Β δή μοι ὡς ἀληθῶς οὐ πεπεῖσθαι. 
τοῦ ἄλλου τοῦ τ ρῶν ὅτι ge ,€ 


TEVM, τοσούτῳ Benue Ἶ 
γὰρ ὅπως βοηθῶ ὁ exe" 50 a 


᾿ σημεῖον δέ μοι, ὅτι ἃ πρὸ; 
ἀποφαίνειν, ὡς ἄμεινον 
ἀπεδέξασθέ μου" οὔτ᾽ a 
δέδοικα γάρ, μὴ οὐδ᾽. 


C οσύνῃ κατηγορουμένῃ, 


θεῖον, v.s. not. ad Mow 
Ch. VI. ad med., and not 
pp. 126, 150. “ΥὙὐὐ 
received a divine afflatus 
remark of Socrates mi 
taken too seriously ; ; 
spice of raillery intend Jj 
he goes on to pay 
oa aaa which, com 
him, is of th , 


wey cai forinimstiinpiia 
Bee note ἢ. 114. Τ᾿ 
zag: ᾿ ἀπορῶ 8 τι 'χρήσω μαι, ἘΠῚ 
tical. ‘I don’t know what to 
do (with the situation).’ For 
this sense 0.8. pi 131, 1ote. 
Here the usual dative is omitt 
the object of χρήσωμαι being 
“pel or ταύτῃ τῇ πίστει, to 
e supplied from στεύω. This 
clade occurs a Avist. Nub. 
439—Nov οὖν χρήσθων ὅ τι Bov- 
λονται. Sc. ἐμοί, 


ΠΛΑΤΩΝΟΣ 


᾿ς ὕπως βοηθῶ ἔχω. 
seen ἔχω used above in this 
sense but with an infinitive ;— 
566 Ch. IX. ἔχει.. 


αὐτοῦ. δοκεῖτε, 
αίρομαι δὲ ἐκ. 
κατά γε αὐτοὺς 

€ μᾶλλον πισ- : 
ecu οὔτε 
ἀδύνατος εἶναι" 
ν λέγων oun } 
οσύνη ἀδικίας, οὐκ 
ς hy βοηθήσω ἔχω" 


* 


ov jj παραγενόμενον OLKaL- 


ορεύειν καὶ μὴ βοηθεῖν 
We μᾶγθ 


-«ἀποφῆναι. 
δοκῶ ἂδύνατος, v.s. δῆλος εἶ 


ὅτι φήσεις, Book I. Ch. XX. ad ἃ 


med.; and ἐμοί ye δοκῷ Book I. © 
339 D. So on Ῥ. 175 it has been 
noti ced above that μέλω and 
ἔοικα are used. 
or πεδέξασθε. 
οὔτ᾽ αὖ. 


See note p. 122. 
Socrates’ devotion | 


to the defence of truth against | 


falsehood is here expressed with 
words of grand simplicity. Simi- — 
sarily Aristotle, when investi- ἢ 
gating the nature of moral 
action, and finding a difficulty — 
in providing for particular acts : 
ἀλλὰ καίπερ ὄντος τοιούτου τοῦ 
πάροντος λόγου πειρατέον βοηθεῖν. 
—Eth, Nic. 2, 2, 5. 
ἀπαγορεύειν, ‘to refuse ’ ; 
hence ‘to give up,’ or act 
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, J 
ἔτι ἐμπνέοντα καὶ δυνάμενον φθέγγεσθαι. κράτιστον 
οὖν οὕτως ὅπως δύναμαι ἐπικουρεῖν αὐτῇ. 
aA 
Γλαίκων καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι ἐδέοντο παντὶ τρόπῳ βοηθῆσαι 
A 3 V4 4 
καὶ μὴ ἀνεῖναι τὸν λόγον, ἀλλὰ διερευνήσασθαι τί τέ 
2 εὐ τὸ \ \ a 3 x / 2 a 9 θὲ 
ἐστιν ἑκάτερον καὶ περὶ τῆς ὠφελείας αὐτοῖν τἀληθὲς 
7, SY, 3 S Φ, 9 \ EO e/ \ 
ποτέρως ἔχει: εἶπον οὖν ὅπερ ἐμοὶ ἔδοξεν, ὅτι Τὸ 
Ὁ n 9 A 3 3 3 \ J 
ζήτημα ᾧ ἐπιχειροῦμεν ov φαῦλον adr ὀξὺ βλέ- 
ON \ 2) A 
TOVTOS, ὡς ἐμοὶ φαίνεται. ἐπειδὴ οὖν ἡμεῖς ovD 
δεινοί, δοκεῖ μοι, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, τοιαύτην ποιήσασθαι 


Ψ io) 
O TE OUV 


“nw 3 3 4 te 
ζήτησιν αὐτοῦ, οἵανπερ ἂν εἰ προσέταξέ τις ypap- 
\ , a 
ματα σμικρὰ πόρρωθεν ἀναγνῶναι μὴ πάνυ ὀξὺ 
ὀκιίς M4 “ 
βλέπουσιν, ἔπειτά τις ὅτι τὰ αὐτὰ 
΄ » \ » / \ 2 
γράμματα ἔστι που καὶ ἄλλοθι μείζω τε καὶ ἐν 
3 3 4 5 - a 
μείζονι, ἕρμαιον av ἐφάνη, οἶμαι, ἐκεῖνα πρῶτον 


ἐνενόησεν, 


} 


see Book VIII. 568 Ὁ : ὅσῳ δ᾽ 
ἂν ἀνωτέρω ἴωσι πρὸς τὸ ἄναντες 
τῶν πολιτειῶν, μᾶλλον ἀπαγορεύει 
αὐτῶν ἢ τιμή. 

διερευνήσασθαι. In the dis- 
covery of justice the spot where 
it lies hid is called δυσδιερευ-, 
yntos; Book IV. 432 C. For 
the eagerness of all those present 
to hear Socrates and to follow 
the discussion, see Book I. 
Ch. XI.: πάντες yap ἡμεῖς Swr- 
ράτει εἰσοίσομεν. Ibid. XII. 
init.: 6 τε Τλαύκων καὶ of ἄλλοι 
ἐδέοντο αὐτοῦ μὴ ἄλλως ποιεῖν. 
Ch. XVII.: od μὴν εἴασάν γε 
αὐτὸν οἱ παρόντες, ἀλλ᾽ ἢἠνάγ- 
κασαν ὑπομεῖναί τε καὶ παρασχεῖν 
τῶν εἰρημένων λόγον. 

ov φαῦλον, ν.8.. Book I. Ch. 
XXIII.: οὐ yap περὶ τοῦ ἐπιτυ- 
χόντος ὃ λόγος ἀλλὰ περὶ τοῦ 
ὅντινα τρόπον χρῆν Civ. Et 
infr. here Ch. XV. intt.: οὐκ 
ἄρα φαῦλον πρᾶγμα ἡράμεθα. 

ὀξὺ βλέποντος. So in the 
account of the cave, Book VII. 
516 D: γέρα τῷ ὀξύτατα καθ- 
ορῶντι τὰ παρίοντα. 


᾿Ἶ 


ἡμεῖς οὐ δεινοὶ. Not neces- 
sarily εἰρωνεία ; but with Soc- 
rates customary self-deprecia- 
tion. When this self-depreciation 
is excessive, and hag the direct 
intention of deceiving an oppo- 
nent, it becomes εἰρωνεία ; v.s. 
εἰ ἐπ᾽ ἐμοὶ εἴη, Ch. I. cenit. 

οἵανπερ ἂν εἰ... For this 
position of ἂν, repeated below 
(ἕρμαιον ἂν ἐφάνη), see p. 128 
note. The construction is broken 
off at οἵανπερ and a fresh sen- 
tence begun. 

ἐν μείζονι, SC. χρήματι, or 
τύπῳ, ‘in a larger place,’ or 
‘on a larger object.’ 

ἕρμαιον, ‘a piece of good luck.’ 
Hermes was the divinity from 
whom good fortune came; see 
Il. 14, 491— 

TOY pa μάλιστα 
Ἑρμείας Τρώων ἐφίλει καὶ 
κτῆσιν ὕπασσε. 

For the word ἕρμαιον see Kuthy- 
demus 273 E: πόθεν τοῦτο τὸ 
ἕρμαιον εὑρέτην ; et id. infr.: 
τί μεῖζον ἕρμαιον αὐτοῦ ἂν εὕροιμι 
ἐν πάντι τῷ βίῳ ; 


369 καταμαθεῖν. 
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) , ef ᾽ ra Ro Sey > a 
avayvovTas OUTWS ETLOKOTELV Ta. ἐλάττω, Εε Ta 


αὐτὰ ὄντα τυγχάνει. 


Πανυ μὲν οὖν, ἔφη ὁ ᾿Δδεί- 


Ἑ μαντος" ἀλλὰ τί τοιοῦτον, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἐν Τῇ περὶ 4 
TO δίκαιον ζητήσει καθορᾶς ; "Eyo σοι, ἔφην, ἐρῶ. 
ὃ 7 7 “, \ 3 ἃ \ e ’ “ἤ δέ 
ὑκαιοσύνη, φαμέν, ἔστι μὲν ἀν pos ἑνός, ἔστι O€ 


που καὶ ὅλης πόλεως ; Πάνυ ye, ἣ δ᾽ ὅς. 


Οὐκοῦν 


A , εὐνΝ 3 A 
μεῖζον πόλις ἑνὸς ἀνδρός ; Μεῖζον, ἔφη. “lows τοίνυν 
7 Ἃ ’ 
πλείων ἂν δικαιοσύνη ἐν τῷ μείζονι ἐνείη καὶ ῥάων 


2 > , A A ΄ 
εἰ οὗν βούλεσθε, πρῶτον ἐν ταῖς πό- 


/ ᾿ al ᾽ 
λεσι ζητήσωμεν ποῖόν τι ἐστιν ἔπειτα οὕτως ἐπι- 
4 θ \ 3 ἘΠ € “ \ A / 
σκεψώμεθα Kab ἐν ἑνὶ ἑκάστῳ, THY τοῦ μείζονος 
e / 5] An la) 3 / r 
OMOLOTHTA ἐν TH TOU ἐλάττονος ἰδέᾳ ἐπισκοποῦντες 


Ἀλλά μοι δοκεῖς, ἔφη, καλῶς λέγειν. 


οὕτως ἐπισκοπεῖν. οὕτως here 
is like ἔπειτα in Book I. Ch. V. 
ad med.: pnd αὖ ὀφείλοντα ἢ 
θεῷ θυσίας τινὰς ἢ ἀνθρώπῳ χρή- 
ματα ἔπειτα ἐκεῖσε ἀπιέναι. See 
note ad loc. 

ἔστι μὲν ἀνδρὸς ἑνὸς, ἔστι δέ 
που καὶ ὅλης πόλεως. The 
common possession of certain 
qualities, habits, and morals is 
attributed to men and states 
in Book VIII. 544. E: οἷσθ᾽ 
οὖν, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγὼ, ὅτι καὶ ἀνθρώπων 

εἴδη τοσαῦτα ἀνάγκη τρόπων 
εἶναι, ὅσαπερ καὶ πολιτειῶν ; ἢ 
οἴει ἐκ δρυός ποθεν ἢ ἐκ πέτρας 
τὰς πολιτείας γίγνεσθαι; καὶ 
οὐχὶ ἐκ τῶν ἠθῶν τῶν ἐν ταῖς 
πόλεσι. Also Book VIII. 
passim, and Book IX. 

πρώτον ἐν ταῖς πόλεσι. With 
this system Aristotle agrees, 
Pol. i. 1, when he says, after 
describing the origin of the 
πόλις from the οἰκία and κωμὴ, 
that the πόλις is in its nature 
prior to the οἰκία, and κωμὴ as 
the whole is prior to its parts: 
καὶ πρότερον δὴ τῇ φύσει πόλις 
ἢ οἰκία ταὶ ἕκαστος ἡμῶν ἐστι" 


“Ap οὗν, ἦν δ᾽ 


τὸ γὰρ ὅλον πρότερον ἀναγκοῖον 
εἶναι τοῦ μέρους. In Xen. Mem. 
I, 2, 17 the charge is brought 
against Socrates: χρῆν τὸν 
Σωκράτην μὴ πρότερον τὰ πολι- 
τικὰ διδάσκειν τοὺς συνόντας ἢ 
σωφρονεῖν, a charge pointed by 
the fact that Critias and Alci- 
biades were his pupils. But 
it is there urged that these two 
men came to Socrates merely 
with the object of learning 
politics ;sand we know from the 
rest of Plato’s dialogues that 
ethical rather than political 
enquiries commanded Socrates’ 
attention when dealing with the 
young. Aristotle again puts 
political science above ethic in 
Nic. Eth. 1, 2, 8: ef yap kat 
ταὐτόν ἐστιν (80. τἀνθρώπινον 
ἀγαθὸν) ἑνὶ καὶ πόλει, μεῖζόν γε 
καὶ τελεώτερον τὸ τῆς πόλεως 
φαίνεται καὶ λαβεῖν καὶ σώζειν. 
ἀγαπητὸν μὲν γὰρ καὶ ἑνὶ μόνῳ, 
κάλλιον δὲ καὶ θειότερον ἔθνει καὶ 


πόλεσιν. ἡἣ μὲν οὖν μέθοδος 
τούτων ἐφίεται, πολιτική TLS 
οὖσα. in short, Ethic is a kind 


of Politic. . 
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7 Ν \ 
ἐγώ, εἰ γιγνομένην. πόλιν θεασαίμεθα λόγῳ, καὶ τὴν 
χὰ 3 ἾΣ \ \ 
δικαιοσύνην αὐτῆς ἴδοιμεν ἂν γιγνομένην καὶ τὴν 
» / ENE Sr ΒΜ 0}, 3 ΣΝ ς 2 va) / 3 a 
ἀδικίαν ; Tay’ ἄν, ἣ δ᾽ ὅς, Οὐκοῦν γενομένου avtou 
4 ae 3 A ἃ nan V4 
ἐλπὶς εὐπετέστερον ἰδεῖν ὃ ζητοῦμεν ; ἸΙολύ ve. B 
ἴω ΩΝ a j a i> \ 
Δοκεῖ οὖν χρῆναι ἐπυχειρῆσαι περαίνειν ; οἶμαι μὲν 
γὰρ οὐκ ὀλίγον ἔργον αὐτὸ εἶναι" 
ΤᾺ : a @ 
OKETTTAL, EDN O 
ποίει: 


σκοπεῖτε οὗν. 


᾿Αδείμαντος. ἀλλὰ μὴ ἄλλως 


CAP. XI. 


, ’ i δ᾽ 9 iy Ik e 3 5 
Γίγνεται τοίνυν, nv EY@, πόλις, ὡς EY@UAL, 
3 \ ΄, ( n os 3 » 2 \ 
ἐπειδὴ τυγχάνει ἡμῶν ἕκαστος οὐκ αὐτάρκης, ἀλλὰ 
nan 7) 3 \ f , 
πολλῶν ἐνδεής" ἢ τίν᾽ οἴει ἀρχὴν ἄλλην πόλιν 


εἰ γιγνομένην πόλ. θε. λόγ., 
‘If’ we were to see in our 
argument how a city comes into 
being,’ 7.5. ‘picture to our- 
selves.’ See infr. Book V. 
458 A: ὥσπερ οἱ apyol τὴν 
διανοίαν εἰώθασιν ἑστιᾶσθαι ὑφ᾽ 
ἑαυτῶν, 1.6. ‘feed their imagi- 
nation.’ And above here, Gh. 
111. inzt.: εἰ τόνδε ποιήσαιμεν 
τῇ διανοίᾳ, ‘if we were to put 
this case before our minds.’ 
Plato describes the city as a 
sketch, when accomplished ; 
Book VIII. 548 D: ὡς λόγῳ 
σχῆμα πολιτείας ὑπογράψαντα. 

περαίνειν. ἵνα τι καὶ wepalvw- 


μεν, Book I. Ch. XVIII. inv. 


Cu. XI.—A city arises from 
man’s necessities, which caase 
him to join with his fellow-man 
for mutual benefit. And one 
man must devote himself to one 
kind of production, not to nany. 


Γίγνεται τοίνυν, et seqg. With 
this account it will be well to 
compare Aristotle’s history of 
the origin of acommunity. He 


describes a city as a κοινωνία, 
or clubbing together, directed 
towards some good : πᾶσαν πόλιν 
ὁρῶμεν κοινωνίαν τινὰ οὖσαν... 
πᾶσαι μὲν ἀγαθοῦ τινος στοχά- 
ζονται. It is also that κοινωνία 
which includes and Joins to- 
gether all other κοινωνίαι : ἢ 
πασῶν κυριωτάτη καὶ πάσας περί- 
έχουσα τὰς ἄλλας. He then 
proceeds to analyse this κοινωνία 
by going back, as Plato does 
here, to the origin of the state: 
Ei δή τις ἐξ ἀρχῶν τὰ πράγματα 
φυόμενα βλέψειεν, ὥσπερ ἐν τοῖς 
ἄλλοις, καὶ ἐν τούτοις κάλλιστ᾽ 
ἂν οὕτω θεωρήσειεν. “Those who 
cannot exist without each other’s 
help naturally come together : 
Se \ las τῇ 

ἀνάγκη δὴ πρῶτον συνδυάζεσθαι 
τοὺς ἄνευ ἀλλήλων μὴ δυναμένους 
εἶναι. But Aristotle goes farther 
back than Plato; he finds the 
first κοινωνία in family relations, 
man and wife, and man and 
slave; not between man and 
man, as Plato does here; and 
this is the first germ of the 
state, viz. οἰκία. Ἔκ μὲν οὖν 
τούτων τῶν δύο κοινωνιῶν οἰκία 


RB 
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Ο οἰκίζειν ; Οὐδεμίαν, ἣ δ᾽ 6s. Οὕγω δὴ ἄρα παρα- © 
λαμβάνων ἄλλος ἄλλον ἐπ᾽ ἄλλου, τὸν δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἄλλου ἡ 


πρώτη. For this he compares 
Homer’s expression— 
θεμιστεύει δὲ ἕκαστος 
Παιδῶν ἠδ᾽ ἀλόχων. 

He then proceeds from ‘the 
family to the κοινωνία πλειόνων 
οἰκιῶν, or κώμη ; thence from 
the κώμη to the κοινωνία πλειόνων 
κωμῶν, or πόλις. Still Aristotle 
agrees on the whole with Plato 
in his account of the origin of 
a state, viz. that it lies in man’s 
need (χρεία) of his fellow-man. 
For instance when speaking of 
the πόλις he says: γιγνομένη 
οὖν τοῦ (ζῆν ἕνεκεν, οὖσα SE τοῦ 
εὖ ζῆν, ‘In its origin existence 
is the object, in its complete 
state, orderly existence.’ And 
in speaking of the former of 
these two original relations, viz. 
that between master and servant, 
he says : πρῶτον δὲ περὶ δεσπότου 
καὶ δούλου εἴπωμεν, ἵνα τά τε 
πρὸς ἀναγκαίαν χρείαν ἴδωμεν, 
&c. ἀναγκαία χρεία, ‘necessities 
that must be satisfied.” And 
in agreement with this principle, 
a family is said to be more 
αὐτάρκης than an individual, 
and a city than a family; see 
Pol. 2, 1: οἰκία μὲν yap avtap- 
κέστερον ἑνὸς, πόλις δ᾽ οἰκίας. 
And, again, a man who wants 
nothing and shares nothing, but 
is self-sufficient, cannot, Aris- 
totle says, be part of a city at 
all: ὃ δὲ μὴ δυνάμενος κοινωνεῖν, 
ἢ μηδὲν δεόμενος OV αὐτάρκειαν, 
οὐθὲν μέρος πόλεως. For which 
see also Herodotus I, 32, 14: 
ὡς δὲ καὶ ἀνθρώπου σῶμα ev οὐδὲν 
αὔταρκές oti’ τὸ μὲν γὰρ ἔχει, 
ἄλλου δὲ ἐνδεές ἐστι. Whilst 
upon this subject of the origin 
and growth of the state, it may 
be as well to give Aristotle’s 
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definition of justice, which he 
draws from his description of 
the state, viz. ‘Justice is the 
adjustment (τάξι5) of common — 
relations in the πόλις.᾽ ἡ γὰρ 
δίκη πολιτικῆς κοινωνίας τάξις 
ἐστίν. For this, in effect, 15... 
Plato’s view of justice also; — 
see Rep. IV.: τὸ τὰ αὑτοῦ πράτ- 
τειν καὶ μὴ πολυπραγμονεῖν: 
433 A. ‘To do one’s own 7 
business and not meddle with 
other ‘people's,’ 7.e; “To πο 
in those relations where you are 
called to act, and not in those 
where you are not.’ Hobbes, 


also, points out, as Plato does & 


here, that physical necessity is 
the cause of a commonwealth 
coming into being. ‘The finale 
Cause, End, or Designe of men, 
(who naturally love liberty and 
Dominion over others), in the 
introduction of that restraint 
upon themselves, (in which wee — 
see them live in Common- 
wealths), is the foresight of their 
own preservation, and of a more 
contented life thereby ; that is 
to say, of getting themselves 
out from that miserable condition 
of Warre, which is necessarily 
consequent (as hath been shewn) — 
to the naturall passions of men.’ 
He then shows that covenants 
(see note on ξυν»θέσθαι ἀλλήλοις, 
Ch. II.), the outcome of the 
first and second Laws of Nature, ~ 
are by themselves so liable to — 
be broken, that a further step 
in the same direction is taken 
by a multitude of people, not by 
a few. 
the rights which they have 
renounced (see above not, cit.), 7 
in the hands of an individual WJ 
or a representative body of J 


This step is to centre 


ὔ ὅ ; 
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χρείᾳ, πολλῶν δεόμενοι, πολλοὺς εἰς μίαν οἴκησιν 
ἀγείραντες κοινωνούς τε καὶ βοηθούς, ταύτῃ TH 
/ 527 ͵, ” a , , \ 
ξυνοικίᾳ ἐθέμεθα πόλιν ὄνομα. ἢ yap; Πάνυ μὲν 
ἐς , ' 
οὖν. Μεταδίδωσι δὴ ἄλλος ἄλλῳ, εἴ τι μεταδίδωσιν, 
BY ΄ 57 ς Ao 5 ᾽ὔ 
ἢ μεταλαμβάνει οἰόμενος αὑτῷ ἄμεινον εἶναι. Πάνυ 
ip 9S 3 i; A “ 3 2 “ Lal 
γε. Ἴθι δή, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, τῷ λόγῳ ἐξ ἀρχῆς ποιῶμεν 
πόλιν. ποιήσει δὲ αὐτήν, ὡς ἔοικεν, ἡ ἡμετέρα χρεία. 
Πῶς δ᾽ οὔ ; ᾿Αλλὰ μὴν πρώτη γε καὶ μεγίστη τῶν Ὦ 
χρειῶν ἡ τῆς τροφῆς παρασκευὴ τοῦ εἷναί τε καὶ ζῇν 
ἕνεκα. Παντάπασί γε. Δευτέρα δὴ οἰκήσεως, τρίτη 
Φέρε 


΄, 5 3 9 , va e , 3 / SN Y 
δή, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, πῶς ἡ πόλις ἀρκέσειν ἐπὶ τοσαύτην 


\ 3 ἴω, N A 4 3/ A 
ὃὲ ἐσθῆτος καὶ τῶν τοιούτων. ᾿ἔστι ταῦτα. 


persons, who will enforce their 
adjustment (τάξις, in Aristotle’s 
words) by the strength of the 
whole people. ‘The only way 
to erect such a Common Power 
as may be able to defend them 
from the invasion of Forraigners, 
and the injuries of one another 
...is to conferre all their power 
and strength upon one Man, or 
upon one Assembly of Men, 
that they may reduce all their 
Wills by plurality of voices, 
unto one Will.’ Hence the 
following definition of a Com- 
monwealth. ‘A Commonwealth 
is One Person, of whose Acts 
a great Multitude by Mutuall 
Covenants one with another, 
have made themselves every 
one the Author, to the end he 
may use the Strength and 
means of them all, as he shall 
think expedient, for their peace 
and common Defence.’ ‘This 
is the generation of that great 
Leviathan, or rather (to speak 
more reverently) of that Mortall 
God, to which wee owe under 
the Immortall God, our peace 
- and defence.’ 

For αὐταρκὴς v.s. note, p. 118. 


Μεταδίδωσι δὴ, Aristotle again 
shews that ἡ χρεία is the princi- 
ple of commerce. Eth. Nic. 5, 
Ὅτι δὲ ἣ χρεία συνέχει 
ἕν τι ὄν, δῆλον ὅτι ὅταν 
μὴ ἐν χρείᾳ ὦσιν ἀλλήλων, οὐκ 
ἀλλάττονται. And again Pol. 
2, I. Ἔξ ὧν δὲ δεῖ (πόλιν) ἕν 
γενέσθαι εἴδει διαφέρει. Διόπερ 
Td ἴσον τὸ ἀντιπεπονθὸς σώσει τὰς 
πόλεις, 1.6. ‘the men composing 
a city must differ, but by reci- 
procity they will constitute one 
and a prosperous city.’ And he 
speaks thus of the principle of 
exchange in Book I. i, Ἔστι 
γὰρ ἣ μεταβλητικὴ πάντων dpka- 
μένη τὸ μὲν πρῶτον ἐκ τοῦ κατὰ 
φύσιν, τῷ τὰ μὲν πλείω, τὰ δὲ 
ἐλάττω τῶν ἱκάνων ἔχειν τοὺς 
ἀνθρώπου“. 

τῷ λόγῳ ποιῶμεν, V.S., εἰ 
τοίονδε ποιήσαιμεν διανοίᾳ, quoted 
above, Ch. III. ini. 

Tov εἶναί τε Kal ζὴν ἕνεκα, V.S. 
γιγνομένῃ τοῦ (ἣν ἕνεκα, quoted 
above. : 

πῶς ἡ πόλις ἀρκέσει, “ How is 
the city to meet such a demand,’ 
iit. ‘How, will the eity be 
sufficient in itself to make such 
preparation?’ Πῶς, ‘in what 
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, v \ x e ς ᾿ 2 A ᾿ 
παρασκευήν ; ἄλλο τι γεωργὸς μὲν εἷς, ὁ δὲ οἶκοι 
s » 7 ς 7 ὩΣ Δ eS , ε 
δόμος, ἄλλος δέ τις vpavTns ; ἢ καὶ σκυτοτόμον 
αὐτόσε προσθήσομεν ἤ τιν᾽ ἄλλον τῶν περὶ τὸ σῶμα 


θεραπευτήν ; Πάνυ γε. 


oY] δ᾽ ἍΧ (od > Le 
Ein ὃ avn γε ἀναγκαιοτώτη 
/ 5 J Ἃ / Me) aA 
Ἑ πόλις ἐκ τεττάρων ἢ πέντε ἀνδρῶν. 


Φαίνεται: Τί 


9 7 n \ an lA 
δὴ οὖν; ἕνα ἕκαστον τούτων δεῖ TO αὑτοῦ ἔργον 


way?’ ὦ,6. ‘what must be its 
elements, or constituent parts, if 
such a result is to be ob- 
tained ?’ 

ἄλλο τι, V.S. Nol. Ὁ. 145. 

ἥ γε ἀναγκαιοτάτη πόλις. For 
Aristotle’s limits of the city, see 
Introd. p. 21. His words are 
οὔτε yap ἐκ δέκα ἀνθρώπων γέ- 
voir ἂν πόλις, οὔτ᾽ ἐκ δέκα 
μυριάδων ἔτι πόλις ἐστίν. ᾿Αναγκ- 
‘The least possible.” So when 
the Athenians were working at 
their wall (Thuc. I. 90), they 
raised it to the ‘least height 
necessary’ for defence before they 
informed the lLacedemonians. 
ὥστε ἀπομάχεσθαι ἐκ τοῦ avay- 
καιοτάτου ὕψους. Similarly, of 
words, to say the fewest neces- 
sary. Demosth. de Cor. 260, 
αὐτὰ τἀναγκαιότατ᾽ εἰπεῖν περὶ 
αὐτοῦ. And here infr. Book 
VI. 486 E, μή πη δοκοῦμέν σοι 
οὐκ ἀναγκαῖα ἕκαστα διεληλυθέναι 
.᾿Αναγκαιότατα μὲν οὖν, ἔφη. 

ἕνα ἕκαστον τούτων. The 
principle of specialization, 1.6. 
that each man should have but 
one employment and confine 
himself to it, runs through 
the whole of this Dialogue, and 
is employed to such an extent by 
Plato, that Aristotle complains 
of it as excessive. Thus in re- 
viewing the Republic, he says, 
Er. δὲ πρὸς τὸ τέλος, ὕ φησι TH 
πόλει δεῖν ὑπάρχειν, ὡς μὲν εἴρη- 
ται νῦν, ἀδύνατον"... λέγω δὲ τὸ 
μίαν εἶναι τὴν πόλιν πᾶσαν ws 
ἄριστον ὅτι μάλιστα. λαιιβάνει γὰρ 


ταύτην ὑπόθεσιν ὃ Σωκράτη. 
Καίτοι φανερόν ἐστιν, ὡς προΐ- 
ovoa καὶ γινομένη μία μᾶλλον 
οὐδὲ πόλις ἔσται. πλῆθος γάρ τι 
τὴν φύσιν ἐστὶν ἢ πόλις"... Οὐ 
μόνον δ᾽ ἐκ πλειόνων ἀνθρώπων 
ἐστὶν ἣ πόλις, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐξ εἴδει 
διαφερόντων. οὐ γὰρ γίνεται 
πόλις ἐξ ὁμοίων. And so below, 
τὸ λίαν ἑνοῦν ζητεῖν τὴν πόλιν, 
οὐκ ἔστιν ἄμεινον. And again 
φανερὸν, ὡς οὔτε πέφυκε μίαν 
οὕτως εἶναι τὴν πόλιν, ὡς Χέγου- 
σι; Pol. 2, 1. This criticism of 
Aristotle’s arises in-a discussion 
of the merits of Plato’s sug-— 
gestion that wives and children 
should be in common to the 
citizens of the state (see Book 
V.) ; the extreme point to which 
Plato’s communistic tendencies 
lead him in the Republic ; and 
if taken as a criticism of that 
point, we must accept it as just. 
But, if we see how Plato in 
certain other places works out 
the principle of specialism, and 
employs it in his discovery of 
justice, we shall be unable to 
agree with Aristotle’s complaint. 
Thus in Republic IV. 423 B, we 
read οὐκοῦν, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, οὗτος ἂν 
εἴη καὶ κάλλιστος ὕρος τοῖς ἣμε- 
τέροις ἄρχουσιν, ὅσην δεῖ τὸ 
μέγεθος τὴν πόλιν ποιεῖσθαι καὶ 
ἡλίκῃ οὔσῃ ὅσην χώραν ἀφυρισα- 
μένους, τὴν ἄλλην χαίρειν ἐᾶν. 
τίς, ἔφη, ὅρος; οἶμαι μὲν, ἣν & 
ἐγὼ, τόνδε' μέχρι οὗ ἂν ἐθέλῃ 
αὐξανομένη εἶναι μία, μέχρι τού- 
του αὔξειν, πέρα δὲ wh. And 
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. e \ \ o , 

ἅπασι κοινὸν κατατιθέναι, οὗον τὸν pemoran eva ὄντα 
τορασκευάξειν σιτία τέτταρσι καὶ τ 
χρόνον τε καὶ πόνον ἀναλίσκειν ἐπὶ σίτου mots 


σκευῇ, καὶ ἄλλοις κοινωνεῖν ; ἢ ἀμελήσαντα ἑαυτῷ 
7 A 7 n ; 
μόνον τέταρτον μέρος ποιεῖν τούτου τοῦ σίτου ἂν 


below, arse παντὶ τρόπῳ 
ὅπως μήτε σμικρὰ ἢ πόλις ἔσται 
MATE μεγάλη δυκοῦσα, ἀλλὰ τις 
ἱκανὴ καὶ μία. And below D, as 
here, καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους πολίτας, 
πρὸς ὃ TLS “πέφυκε, πρὸς τοῦτο 
ἕνα πρὸς ἕν ἕκαστον ἔργον δεῖ 
κομίζειν, ὕπως ἂν ἕν τὸ αὑτοῦ 
ἐπιτηδεύων ἕκαστος μὴ πολλοὶ, 
ἀλλὰ εἷς γίγνηται, καὶ οὕτω δὴ 
ξύμπασα ἡ πέλις μία φύηται, ἀλλὰ 
μὴ πολλαί. See also the de- 
scription of σωφροσύνη in 432 Α, 
de ὅλης (πόλεω5) ἀτεχνῶς τέταται 
διὰ πασῶν παρεχομένη ξυνάδοντας 
"τοὺς τε ἀσθενεστάτους ταὐτὸν καὶ 
τοὺς ἰσχυροτάτους καὶ τοὺς μέ- 
σους. Again, the definition of 
justice itself is based upon this 
principle of harmony, or unity, 
see Book IV. 433 A. ἕνα exao- 
τον ἕν δέοι ἐπιτηδεύειν τῶν περὶ 
τὴν πόλιν εἰς ὅ αὐτοῦ ἢ φύσις 
ἐπιτηδειοτάτη πεφυκυῖα. εἴῃ... Καὶ 
μὴν ὅτι γε τὸ τὰ αὑτοῦ πράττειν 
καὶ μὴ πο) υπραγμονεῖν aa 
ἐστὶ And in Book V. 462 A 

Ἔχομεν οὖν τι μεῖζον κακὸν roe 
ἢ ἐκεῖνο ὃ ἂν αὐτὴν διασπᾷ καὶ 
ποιῇ πολλὰς ἀντὶ plas; ἢ μεῖζον 
ἀγαθὸν τοῦ ὃ ἂν ξυνδῇ τε καὶ 
ποιῇ play; (The principle in- 
volved in these remarks is un- 
impeachable. But it is rather 
upon the passage noticed above, 
which advocates the community 
of wives and children, that 
Aristotle founds his objections, 
and upon the further develop- 
ment of the principle of unity 
in the later books of the Re- 
public, the system of ᾿Ιδέαι, or 


Single and Primary Forms, 
which are transcendent, and 
furnish life and reality to the 
objects of the world of sense.) 
Further, in 476 A, Plato strongly 
insists upon the unity that per- 
vades Nature, the model of the 
unity which he would introduce 
into his state: καὶ περὶ δικαίον 
καὶ ἀδίκου καὶ ἀγαθοῦ καὶ κακοῦ 
καὶ πάντων τῶν εἰδῶν πέρι ὁ αὐτὸς 
λόγος, αὐτὸ μὲν ἕν ἕκαστον εἶναι, 
τῇ δὲ τῶν πραξέων καὶ σωμάτων 
καὶ ἀλλήλων κοινωνίᾳ πανταχοῦ 
φανταζόμενα πολλὰ φαίνεσθαι 
ἕκαστον. Lastly he passes on 
from this unity of the world of 
sense (apparently diverse) to the 
‘Real Good,’ or the ‘Form of 
Good,’ which supplies their 
truth to all things that are 
known, and the “capacity of 
knowing them to the knower; 
and is, in a word, the Single 
Source of all that is Real and 
Good: see Book VI. 508 E. 
Τοῦτο τοίνυν τὸ τὴν ἀληθείαν 
παρέχον τοῖς γιγνωσκομένοις καὶ 
τῷ γιγνώσκοντι τὴν δύναμιν ἀπο- 
διδὸν τὴν τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ ἰδέαν φάθι 
εἶναι, αἰτίαν δ᾽ ἐπιστήμης οὖσαν 
καὶ ἀληθείας. Such in brief is 
the Platonie unity, which is 
carried on from the physical to 
the transcendent world. The 
remarks quoted from Book IV. 
respecting the unity of the city 
itself must commend themselves 
to our acceptance, whatever we 
may think of the system of 


ἰδέαι. 
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, 7 Oss ef ! aah 
370 τετάρτῳ μέρει τοῦ χρόνου, Ta δὲ τρία, TO μὲν ἐπὶ TH 
(ol 2 / A ς 
τῆς οἰκίας παρασκευῇ διατρίβειν, τὸ δὲ ἱματίου, τὸ 
\ ! io ‘ 
δὲ ὑποδημάτων, Kal μὴ ἄλλοις κοινωνοῦντα πράγ- 
5) 9 3 3 Ν b] id \ \ ς ἴω / 
ματα ἔχειν, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸν δι’ αὑτὸν τὰ αὑτοῦ πράττειν ; 
καὶ ὁ ᾿Αδείμαντος ἔφη Ἀλλ᾽ ἴσως, ὦ Σώκρατες, οὕτω 
CA yd. 9 / "εξ 5 δ᾽ gly Ἢ > Μ 
βᾷον ἢ κείνως. Ovodev, ἦν eyo, μὰ At atomrev. 
a : \ , a a 
ἐννοῶ γὰρ καὶ αὐτὸς εἰπόντος σοῦ, OTL πρῶτον μὲν 
- Β φύεται ἕκαστος οὐ πάνυ ὅμοιος ἑκάστῳ, ἀλλὰ δια: 
iar, \ ay V4 t na 3 
φέρων τὴν φύσιν, ἄλλος ἐπ᾽ ἄλλου ἔργου πρᾶξιν. ἢ 
οὐ δοκεῖ σοι; "Ἔμοιγε. Τί δέ; πότερον κάλλιον 
, : XN : . es 
πράττοι AV τις εἷς WY πολλὰς τέχνας ἐργαζόμενος, 
ν / 5 @ 
ἢ ὅταν μίαν els ; “Ὅταν, ἣ δ᾽ ὅς, εἷς μίαν. ᾿Αλλὰ 
/ a \ ὃ on e 2.9. / a 
μὴν, οἰμαι, καὶ TOOE δῆλον, ὡς, ἐὰν TIS τίνος παρῇ 
a , , 
ἔργου καιρόν, διόλλυται. 


n f 3 / 
Δῆλον yap. Ov yap, 
, 4 n 
οἶμαι, ἐθέλει TO πραττόμενον τὴν τοῦ πράττοντος 
Ἵ ᾿ , \ fal 
σχολὴν περιμένειν, GAN’ ἀνάγκη TOV πράττοντα τῷ 
7 γ A \ 5 7 / 
πραττομένῳ ἐπακολουθεῖν μὴ ἐν παρέργου μέρει. 
>] 3 \ ih Ψ ! ' 
C’Avdykn. Ἔκ δὴ τούτων πλείω τε ἕκαστα yiyveTaL 
\ f NE σ΄ - ἃ \ ’ Nae 
καὶ κάλλιον καὶ ρᾷον, ὅταν εἷς EV κατὰ φύσιν καὶ ἐν 


a \ ἴω » yA / 
καιρῷ, σχολὴν τῶν ἄλλων ἄγων, TPATTH. 


ἄλλ. κοιν. πράγματα ἔχειν. 
See Xen. Mem. 2, I, 9: ἐγὼ 
οὖν τοὺς μὲν βουλομένους πολλὰ 
πράγματα ἔχειν αὑτοῖς τε καὶ 
ἄλλοις παρέχειν, &c.; where the 
sense is slightly different, ‘ to 
be busy’; here it is ‘to give 
one’s self trouble.’ 

φύεται ἕκαστος οὗ πάνυ ὅμοιος. 
So Aristotle, loc. supr. cit.: οὐ 
γὰρ γίγνεται πόλις ἐξ ὁμοίων. 
v.s. not. ad μεταδίδωσι δὴ, and 
the passage where Aristotle says 
that men must be different if 
they are to form a mutually 
beneficial community. 

ἐν παρέργου μέρει. See Book 
I. not. p. 184. For πάρεργον ὕ. 
Book VII. 527 C: καὶ γὰρ τὰ 
πάρεργα αὐτοῦ (sc. yewuerplas) 


Παντά- 


οὐ σμικρά, 1.6. the secondary 
uses of geometry, besides its 
value as leading to the aequi- © 
sition of pure knowledge. And 
Book VI. 498 A: μεγάλα ἡγοῦν- 
ται, πάρεργον οἰόμενοι αὐτὸ δεῖν 
πράττειν, Where the study of 
philosophy is said to be taken 
up off hand, as a leisure employ- 
ment, by most men, if they 
take it up at all. See alsc 
Kuthydemus 273 D: wapépyots 
αὐτοῖς χρώμεθα. 

κατὰ φύσιν. See what has 
been said in Book I. of the 
ἔργον of man, p. 138; and the 
recurrence of this expression in 
the passage there quoted from 
Book V.: δεῖν κατὰ φύσιν ἕκασ- 
τον ἕνα ἕν τὸ αὑτοῦ πράττειν. 
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c) 7 VA 9 3 an 
πασι μὲν οὖν. Ἰ]λειόνων δή, ὦ ᾿Αδεέμαντε, δεῖ 
πολιτῶν ἢ τεττάρων ἐπὶ τὰς παρασκευὰς ὧν ἐλέ- 

ς \ / 7 
γομεν᾽ ὃ γὰρ γεωργός, ὡς ἔοικεν, οὐκ αὐτὸς ποιήσεται 
a \ V4 iy \ 
ἑαυτῷ TO ἄροτρον, εἰ μέλλει καλὸν εἶναι, οὐδὲ σμι- 
"δὲ “" 2 “ \ / z 50 
νύην οὐδὲ τἄλλα ὄργανα ὅσα περὶ γεωργίαν" οὐδ᾽ D 
3 εἐ 3 7 ὦ fa \ \ ΄, n e J 
av ὁ οἰκοδόμος" πολλῶν δὲ καὶ τούτῳ δεῖ: ὡσαύτως 
3 an 
Αληθῆ. Téx- 
\ \ “ \ a 4 
Toves δὴ καὶ χαλκῆς καὶ τοιοῦτοί τινες πολλοὶ 


ὃ ξ e V4 \ ς if 
Ὁ upavTNsS TE καὶ ὁ OKUTOTOLOS. 


,ὔ Nine las an 
δημιουργοί, κοινωνοὶ ἡμῖν τοῦ πολιχνίου γιγνόμενοι, 
᾿Αλλ᾽ οὐκ 
Υ͂ / x aA 
av πω πάνυ ye μέγα τι εἴη, οὐδ᾽ * εἰ αὐτοῖς βουκό- 


συχνὸν αὐτὸ ποιοῦσιν. ἸΠάνυ μὲν οὗν. 
\ 4 : 
λους τε καὶ ποιμένας τούς τε ἄλλους νομέας προσ- 
θ aA Cf ΦΧ \ 3 \ \ 3 lal ” A 
εἶμεν, ἵνα OL TE γεωργοὶ ἐπὶ TO ἀροῦν ἔχοιεν βοῦς, Ἐ 
7 κι a 
οἵ TE οἰκοδόμοι πρὸς TAS ἀγωγὰς μετὰ τῶν γεωργῶν 
A , 
χρῆσθαι ὑποζυγίοις, ὑφάνταιν δὲ καὶ σκυτοτόμοι 
3 ΄ ον 3 Ὁ“ \ 
Οὐδέ γε, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς, σμικρὰ 
\ \ iy) 

᾿Αλλὰ μὴν, ἣν 
ΘΕΤῸΝ J Ι ; \ \ 2 a 
δ᾽ ἐγώ, κατοικίσαι γε αὐτὴν τὴν πόλιν εἰς τοιοῦτον 


es Ι 
, δέρμασί τε καὶ ἐρίοις. 
ἘΝ, 3 nm 
πόλις ἂν εἰη ἔχουσα πάντα ταῦτα. 


i Ὁ / / 
τόπον, οὗ ἐπεισαγωγίμων μὴ δεήσεται, σχεδόν τι 


ἀδύνατον. ᾿Αδύνατον γὰρ. Ilpocdences ἄρα ἔτι καὶ 


¢ Yj A 7 Ὁ 
ἄλλων, οἱ ἐξ ἄλλης πόλεως αὐτῇ κομίσουσιν ὧν 


fresh instance is to be ad- 
duced. 

᾿ προσδεήσει ἄρα ἔτι καὶ ἄλλων. 
So Aristotle in Pol. 1, 3, shows 
that. some nations support them- 
selves from a single pursuit, 6.6. 
νομαδικοὶ, ἁλιευτικοὶ, θηρευτικοί. 


. εἰ μέλλει καλὸν εἶναι, ‘if it 
is to be ἃ good one.’- See not. 
Ch. XVIII: 

ἐπὶ τὸ ἀροῦν ἔχοιεν Bods. 
Hesiod makes the ox an in- 
dispensable part of the most 
primitive household— 


οἶκον μὲν πρώτιστα, γυναῖκά 
τε, βοῦν τ’ ἀροτῆρα. 
οἵ τε οἰϊκοδόμοι. Supply ἔχοιεν 
before χρῆσθαι. 
μετὰ τῶν γεωργῶν. To be 
joined closely with πρὸς τὰς 
ἀγωγάς. ‘For their carrying- 
traffic with the farmers.’ 
ἀλλὰ μὴν, ‘but again.’ ἀλλὰ 
opposes, and μὴν shows that a 


But those, he adds, who com- 
bine them live pleasurably, 
filling up the life that lacks 
much; to which conclusion 
Plato is gradually coming here. 
of δὲ καὶ μιγνύντες ἐκ τούτων, 
ἡδέως ζῶσιν, προσαναπληροῦντες 
τὸν ἐνδεέστατον βίον, ἣ τυγχά 
ver ἐλλείπων πρὸς τὸ αὐτάρκη 
εἶναι. 
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δεῖται. Δεήσει. Καὶ μὴν κενὸς av tn ὁ διάκονος. 
μηδὲν ἄγων ὧν ἐκεῖνοι δέονται, παρ᾽ ὧν ἂν κομίζωνται © 
971 ὧν ἂν αὐτοῖς χρεία, κενὸς ἄπεισιν. ἢ γάρ; Δοκεῖ | 
μοι. Δεῖ δὴ τὰ οἴκοι μὴ μόνον ἑαυτοῖς ποιεῖν ἱκανά, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ οἷα καὶ ὅσα ἐκείνοις ὧν ἂν δέωνται. Δεῖ 
γάρ. Πλειόνων δὴ γεωργῶν τε καὶ τῶν ἄλλων 
δημιουργῶν δεῖ ἡμῖν τῇ πόλει. Πλειόνων yap. Kal 
δὴ καὶ Tov ἄλλων διακόνων που τῶν τε εἰσαξόντων 
καὶ ἐξαξόντων Exacta: οὗτοι δέ εἰσιν ἔμποροι: ἣ 
yap; Ναί. Καὶ ἐμπόρων δὴ δεησόμεθα. Ἰϊάνυ δε. 
Καὶ ἐὰν μέν γε κατὰ θάλατταν ἡ ἐμπορία γίγνηται, 
Β συχνῶν καὶ ἄλλων προσδεήσεται τῶν ἐπιστημό- 


Ἂ \ \ / 3 7) 
γων τῆς περὶ τὴν θάλατταν ἐργασίας. 


μέντοι. 


«ol μὴν κενὸς ἂν... ‘And 
again, if the carrier go empty, 
taking nothing with him of 
those things which the people 
want, from whomsoever they 
are importing their own require- 
ments, he will have to go away 
empty.’ ἐκεῖνοι is the people 
to whom the trader comes ; 
whilst the subject of κομίζονται 
and αὐτοῖς, refer to the people 
who sends the trader. The 
principle is that the trader must 
come with some import to ex- 
change for a nation’s exports; 
and therefore production must 
not be limited by the bare 
requirements of the country it- 
self, but there must be a surplus, 
with which to purchase the 
exports of other nations. See 


Συχνών 


the passage in Arist. Pol. 1, 3, 
quoted above, regarding this 
surplus: ἔστι yap 7 μεταβλη- 
τικὴ πάντων, ἀρξαμένη τὸ μὲν 
πρῶτον ek τοῦ κατὰ φύσιν, τῷ 
τὰ μὲν πλείω, τὰ δὲ ἐλάττω τῶν 
ἱκανῶν ἔχειν τοὺς ἀνθρώπους. 
It will be noticed that Aristotle 
makes this surplus a natural 
result, in which he practically 
agrees with Plato. Ht ifr. 
regarding the πλήρωσις or ‘ fill- 
ing up,’ in which all exchange 
consists: εἰς ἀναπλήρωσιν γὰρ 
τῆς κατὰ φύσιν αὐταρκείας ἦν. 

εἰσαξόντων καὶ ἐξαξόντων. 
Arist. loc. cit.: τῷ εἰσάγεσθαι, 
καὶ ἐκπέμπειν ὧν ἐπλεόναζον. 
Exportation results from over 
production. 
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ΟΡ. ἈΠ 


Ὅν A / A 3 iA 
Τί δὲ δὴ ἐν αὐτῇ τῇ πόλει ; πῶς ἀλλήλοις μετα- 
Ὁ ᾿ @ \ 
δώσουσιν ὧν av ἕκαστοι ἐργάζωνται ; ὧν δὴ ἕνεκα 


: \ / ’ / 3 4 : a 
καὶ κοινωνίαν ποιήησαμενοι πόλιν ῳκίσαμεν. Δῆλον 


7 5 > of Ὁ a \ 3 Ch ' 
δή, ἢ © ὅς, OTL πωλοῦντες καὶ ὠνούμενοι. 


᾿Αγορὰ 


δὴ ἡμῖν καὶ νόμισμα ξύμβολον τῆς ἀλλαγῆς ἕνεκα 


γενήσεται ἐκ τούτου. 


! 5. 
Πανυ μὲν οὗν. 


“Av οὖν σ 


κομίσας ὁ γεωργὸς εἰς τὴν ἀγοράν τι ὧν ποιεῖ ἤ τις 
ἄλλος τῶν δημιουργῶν μὴ εἰς τὸν αὐτὸν χρόνον ἥκῃ 
a 5 / \ 3 3 a 3 Ul 3 Ζ 
τοῖς δεομένοις τὰ παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ ἀλλάξασθαι, ἀργήσει 
τῆς αὑτοῦ δημιουργίας καθήμενος ἐν ἀγορᾷ; Οὐ- 
τ δ ine ? G37 oN A a Cre ς \ 
δαμῶς, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς, ἀλλ᾽ εἰσὶν οὗ τοῦτο ὁρῶντες ἑαυτοὺς 


Cu. XII.—This barter must be 

made more convenient through a 

medium of exchange, money, 

and throwgh middlemen, i.e. 

retail traders. How then will 
our citizens live ? 


ὧν, partitive genitive, from 
the sense of ‘sharing’ in pera- 
δώσουσιν. The second ὧν refers 
also to the results of labour, 
the several productions, which 
were to be mutually exchanged 
and shared. 

νόμισμα ξύμβολον τῆς ἄλλ. 
νόμισμα means that which is 
recognised, anything instituted. 
See Soph. Antig. 295— 

οὐδὲν γὰρ ἀνθρώποισιν οἷον 

ἄργυρος | 

κακὸν νόμισμ᾽ ἔβλαστε. 
And ξύμβολον has reference to 
interchange with agreement ; 
886. More Ὁ. 130, νόμ. ξύμβ. 
then means, “8 _ recognised 
medium,’ or ‘a common token.’ 
Ἰὴ Αὐ]ϑίου]ρβ Wthies 5, 5, 11, 
the reason for using money is 
thus given: δεῖ ἄρα ἑνί τινι 


πάντα μετρεῖσθαι... οἷον δ᾽ ὑπάλ- 
λαγμα τῆς χρείας τὸ νόμισωα 
γέγονε κατὰ ξυνθηκήν. Where 
κατὰ & represents ξύμβολον in 
Plato’s definition. And again 
im? Pole.t .3, 16, the: ougm ef 
the use of money is explained 
in accordance with the principle 
of the origin of society : Πορισ- 
θέντος οὖν ἤδη νομίσματος ἐκ 
τῆς ἀναγκαίας ἀλλαγῆς, K.T.A. 
Et swpr.: ἐξ ἀνάγκης Tov 
νομίσματος ἐπορίσθη χρῆσις" ot 
γὰρ εὐβάστακτον ἕκαστον τῶν 
κατὰ φύσιν ἀναγκαίων: Διὸ πρὸς 
τὰς ἀλλαγὰς τοιοῦτόν τι συν- 
ἔθεντο πρὸς σφᾶς αὐτοὺς διδόναι 
καὶ λαμβάνειν, ὃ τῶν χρησίμων 
αὐτὸ ὃν, εἶχε τὴν χρείαν εὐμετα- 
χείριστον πρὸς τὸ (ῇν, οἷον 
σίδηρος καὶ ἄργυρος, K.T.A. et 
ifr. 18: τὸ γὰρ νόμισμα στοι- 
χεῖον καὶ πέρας τῆς ἀλλαγῆς 
ἐστιν. 

εἰσὶν οἱ τοῦτο ὁρῶντες. With 
reference to the necessity and 
growth of middlemen or trades- 
men, Aristotle (loc. cit.) shows 
that they are not found in the 
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ἐν μὲν ταῖς 
9 a 9 , ! e Σ 7 
ὀρθῶς οἰκουμέναις πόλεσι σχεδὸν τι οἱ ἀσθενέστατοι 
τὰ σώματα καὶ ἀχρεῖοί TL ἄλλο ἔργον πράττειν. 

Ἢ αὐτοῦ γὰρ δεῖ μένοντας αὐτοὺς περὶ Τὴν ἀγορὰν τὰ 

ἃ. > ae Va » ΄ : a 7, 

μὲν ἀντ᾽ ἀργυρίου ἀλλάξασθαι τοῖς τι δεομένοις 
ἀποδόσθαι, τοῖς δὲ ἀντὶ αὖ ἀργυρίου διαλλάττειν, 
ὅσοι τι δέονται πρίασθαι. 


΄ ρας 
ἐπὶ τὴν διακονίαν τάττουσι ταύτην, 


Αὕτη ἄρα, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ἡ 
χρεία καπήλων ἡμῖν γένεσιν ἐμποιεῖ τῇ πόλει. ἢ 
οὐ καπήλους καλοῦμεν τοὺς πρὸς ὠνήν τε καὶ πρᾶσιν 
διακονοῦντας ἱδρυμένους ἐν ἀγορᾷ, τοὺς δὲ πλανήτας 
"Ete δή 
τίνες, ὡς ἐγώμαι, εἰσὶ καὶ ἄλλοι διάκονοι, οὗ ἂν τὰ 
E μὲν τῆς διανοίας μὴ πάνυ ἀξιοκοινώνητοι ὦσι, τὴν 
δὲ τοῦ σώματος ἰσχὺν ἱκανὴν ἐπὶ τοὺς πόνους ἔχωσιν" 
of δὴ πωλοῦντες τὴν τῆς ἰσχύος χρείαν, τὴν τιμὴν 


ἐπὶ τὰς πόλεις begins ; Πάνυ μὲν οὖν. 


΄ ἕ Ν a / 
ταύτην μισθὸν καλοῦντες, κέκληνται, 


primitive community where all 
exchange is barter, and that 
ἢ καπηλικὴ is mapa φύσιν. Ἔν 
μὲν οὖν τῇ πρώτῃ κοινωνίᾳ (τοῦτο 
δ᾽ ἐστὶν οἰκία) φανερὸν ὅτι οὐθέν 
ἐστιν ἔργον αὐτῆς“ (Sc. καπηλικῆ5) 
ἀλλ᾽ ἤδη πλείονος τῆς κοινωνίας 
οὔση. 

ἀλλάξασθαι...διαλλάττειν, ‘to 
take.. and give in exchange.’ 
The difference of voice is notice- 
able. 

of ἂν τὰ μὲν τῆς διαν. Aris- 
totle also draws this distinction 
in Pol. i. 1. And the extreme 
case of those whom Plato is 
describing in the text is the 
δοῦλος, whom Aristotle in a 
like spirit calls ἔμψυχον ὄργανον, 
‘a live machine’; Eth. Nic. 
8, 11, 6. It is characteristic 
of Plato’s broader views, as 
compared with those of his age, 
that he makes no mention here 
of the δοῦλος, in other words 
he does not consider a slave 


> ΤᾺ 
ὡς ἐγῴμαι, 


necessary to a community. 
Aristotle, on the other hand, 
considers that superiority of 
intellect constitutes the relation 
of slavery at once : “Apxov δὲ 
φύσει καὶ ἀρχόμενον διὰ τὴν 
σωτηρίαν" τὸ μὲν γὰρ δυνάμενον 
τῇ διανοίᾳ προορᾷν, ἄρχον φύσει 
καὶ δεσπόζον φύσει" τὸ δὲ δυνά- 
μενον τῷ σώματι ταῦτα ποιεῖν, 
ἀρχόμενον καὶ φύσει δοῦλον. 
Here it will be noticed that he 
grounds his principle upon the 
same distinction as Plato, viz. 
that between mental and bodily 
efficiency ; hut where Plato con- 
cludes that some men must be 
μισθωτοὶ, Aristotle condemns 
them to slavery. He commends 
slavery again in I, ii. thus: 
To yap ἄρχειν καὶ ἄρχεσθαι, οὐ 
μόνον τῶν ἀναγκαίων ἀλλὰ καὶ 
τῶν ξυμφερόντων ἐστί" καὶ εὐθὺς 
ἐκ γενετῆς ἔνια διέστηκε, τὰ μὲν 
ἐπὶ τὸ ἄρχεσθαι, τὰ δ᾽ ἐπὶ τὸ 
ἄρχειν. Ν 


) 
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] , , : ΄ \ 5 

μισθωτοί ἢ yap; Ἰϊάνυ μὲν οὗν. 
, \ hy 
πόλεώς εἰσιν, ὡς ἔοικε, καὶ μισθωτοί. 


Δοκεῖ μοι. 
2 3 2 val / ς / 
\7Ap’ οὖν, ὦ ᾿Αδείμαντε, ἤδη ἡμῖν ηὔξηται ἡ πόλις, 
j Ψ 3 3 7 3) κι 3, 5, 3 9 A 
| ὥστ᾽ εἶναι τελέα ; Ἴσως. Tlod οὖν dv ποτε ἐν αὐτῇ 
»Μ Ψ / Nee τ’ 3 4 \ / ef 3 
εἴη ἥ τε δικαιοσύνη καὶ ἡ ἀδικία ; καὶ τίνι ἅμω ἐγγε- 
ἐ Ὁ ? ΄ ? ν BY 3 3 a > 
νομένη ὧν ἐσκέμμεθα ; Eyo μεν, ἔφη, οὐκ ἐννοῶ, ὦ 372 
/ 3 n / \ aA 
Σώκρατες, εἰ μή που ἐν αὐτῶν τούτων χρείᾳ τινὶ TH 
/ ΩΝ 2 “ 
πρὸς ἀλλήλους. ᾿Αλλ ἴσως, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, κωλῶς 
7 ‘ \ Ἷ a. 
λέγεις" καὶ σκεπτέον γε καὶ οὐκ ἀποκνητέον. πρῶτον 
οὖν σκεψώμεθα, τίνα τρόπον διαυτήσονται οἱ οὕτω 
3 an ᾿΄ a 
παρεσκευασμένοι. ἄλλο TL ἢ σῖτόν TE ποιοῦντες 
ἊΣ \ e J \ 
καὶ οἶνον Kal ἱμάτια καὶ ὑποδήματα, καὶ οἰκοδομη- 
‘ , / \ \ / 
σάμενοι οἰκίας, θέρους μὲν τὰ πολλὰ γυμνοί TE 
/ a \ a 3 
καὶ ἀνυπόδητοι ἐργάσονται, τοῦ δὲ χειμῶνος ἠμφιεσ- 
VA aA fia 5 
μένον τε καὶ ὑποδεδεμένοι ἱκανῶς ; θρέψονται δὲ ἐκ Β 
\ a (a) 9 J 3 \ τ 
μὲν τῶν κριθῶν ἄλφιτα σκευαζόμενοι, ἐκ δὲ τῶν 
aA 5 Χ Ν 7 \ δὲ 7 
πυρῶν ἄλευρα, τὰ μὲν πέψαντες, τὰ O€ μάξαντες, 
Yj , ς 
μάζας γενναίας καὶ ἄρτους ἐπὶ κάλαμον Twa παρα- 
/ Ἃ ΄ Ν 
βαλλόμενον ἢ φύλλα καθαρά, κατακλινέντες ἐπὶ 
be , ' , ν 
στιβάδων ἐστρωμένων μίλακί τε καὶ μυρρίναις, 


χρείᾳ τινὶ τῇ πρὸς ἀλλήλους. 
Aristotle says in Pol. 1, 2. 6 
δὲ Bios πρᾶξις, ov ποίησίς ἐστι, 
‘J.ifeis action, not creation,’ 2.6. 
‘Our life lies more in our rela- 
tions with others than in our 
own several acts themselves.’ 
Adeimantus’ suggestion here is 
prompted hy a similar thought. 
Justice as noticed above (p. 129, 
note) has to do not so much 
with persons and things, but 
with the relations between per- 
sons and things, inasmuch as it 
has to do with the whole of 
life. And so Aristotle gives the 
following definition of justice 
as popularly accepted : ‘Opémev 
δὴ πάντας τὴν τοιαύτην ἕξιν Bov- 


λομένους λέγειν δικαιοσύνην, ἀφ᾽ 
hs πρακτικοὶ τῶν δικαίων εἰσί. 
οὐκ ἀποκνητέον. See below 
2800 : διαμαχετέον πάντι τρόπῳ: 
and above Ch. X.: δέδοικα yap 
μὴ οὐδ᾽ ὅσιον ἢ παραγενόμενον 
δικαιοσύνῃ κατηγορουμένῃ ἀπαγο- 
ρεύειν. So in Ch. XV. init: 
ὅμως δὲ οὐκ ἀποδειλιατέον, ὅσον 
γ᾽ ἂν δύναμις παρείκῃ. 
γυμνοὶ, ‘without the upper 
garment.’ See Hesiod Opp. et 
Di. 389— 
γυμνὸν σπείρειν, γυμνὸν τὲ 
βοωτεῖν, 
Γυμνὸν δ᾽ ἀμάειν. 
Which Virgil imitates Geor. i 
299 — 
Nudus ara, sere nudus.: 
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5) re 9 , an 
εὐωχήσονται αὐτοί TE καὶ τὰ παιδία, ἐπίπινοντες | 


ΠΛΑΤΩ͂ΝΟΣ 


΄ 


τοῦ οἴνου, ἐστεφανωμένοι καὶ ὑμνοῦντες τοὺς θεούς, ὁ 
coe fi 3 γ ᾽ ς \ \ 9 Oe qj 
noews Evvovtes ἀλλήλοις, οὐχ UTEP τὴν οὐσίαν 

7 ray a q 
Ο΄ποιούμενοιυ τοὺς παῖδας, εὐλαβούμενοι πενίαν ἢ 


J 
πόλεμον ; 


CAP ὙΠ 


Καὶ ὁ Γλαύκων 


id 
δ᾽ ἐγώ, λέγεις. 


ς ΄ f 

ὑπολαβών, “Avev ὄψου, ἔφη. ὡς 
f a / 

ἔοικας, ποιεῖς TOUS ἄνδρας ἑστιωμένους. 


᾿Αληθῆ, ἣν 


, » 
ἐπελαθόμην ὅτι καὶ ὄψον ἕξουσιν" 


n aN 
ἅλας Te δῆλον ὅτι καὶ ἐλάας Kal τυρόν, καὶ βολβοὺς 
\ / @ gaan! ἢ mle / cp ὦ ᾿ 
καὶ λάχανα, οἷα δὴ ἐν ἀγροῖς. ἑψήματα, ἑψήσονται 
ΥΧ / n “ 
καὶ τραγήματά που παραθήσομεν αὐτοῖς τῶν TE 
σύκων καὶ ἐρεβίνθων καὶ κυάμων, καὶ μύρτα καὶ 
; \ ta) ‘ Ν A / 
Ὁ φηγοὺς σποδιοῦσι πρὸς TO πῦρ, μετρίως ὑποπίνοντες" 
΄ x > \ 
Kal οὕτω διάγοντες τὸν βίον ἐν εἰρήνῃ μετὼ ὑγιείας, 


Εὐωχήσονται. For this word 
v.s Ch. XXIIL., note on εὐωχοῦ. 


ἐπιπίνοντες ᾿ τοῦ οἴνου, ‘Sip- 
ping their wine;” opposed to 
ἐκπίνω, ‘to drain.’ The force 


of ἐπὶ here is similar to that in 
ἐπιπτόμενοι, ‘skimming over,’ in 
Ch, VIIl. -dnit., δι * super 
ficially,’ ‘slightly’; cf. the 
words ἐπιπόλαιος, ἐπιπολάζω ; 
and see Book X. 601 A, χρώ- 
par ἄττα ἐπιχρωματίζειν. οἴνου, 
partitive genitive, see Od. iii. 
Tod (sc. οἴνου) ὃ γέρων κρη- 
τῆρα κεράσσατο. 
The same sense is more definitely 
given below in the words μετρίως 
ὑποπίνοντες, Ch. XIII. 
ἐστεφανωμένοι καὶ ὑμνοῦντες 
τοὺς θεούς, see Book J, Ch. II. 
init. where Cephalus is making 
a sacrifice ; καθῆστο δὲ ἐστεφανῳω- 
μένος, and see note. 


Cu. XIII.—Glaucon, interrupt- 
ing, said that I ought to give 
them some slight amenitics of 
life. Ah! said I, you mean 
that, instead of a simple, happy 
community, 1 am to form a 
luxurious and fevered city, full 
of doctors, cooks, dancing girls, 
and the rest. 


ὑπολαβὼν, v.s. note p. 150. 

σποδιοῦσι πρὸς τὸ πῦρ, ἀντὶ TOD 
εἰς σποδὸν ἤγουν εἰς ἀνθρακίαν 
ἐσβεσμένην ἑψήσουσιν. Schol. 

ὑποπίνοντες. Other words in 
which ὑπὸ has this force are 
ὑποάμουσος ; see Book VIIL, 
548 EK, ‘rather less intellectual ;’ 
ὑπογράφειν, ‘to sketch slightly,’ 
ibid. D, t.e. give in outline, 
v.s. note on σκιαγρ. ἀρετῆς, Ch. 


VIII, 
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pia ; a f a / 
ὡς εἰκός, γηραιοὶ τελευτῶντες ἄλλον τοιοῦτον βίον 


ῪΝ ΄ Ti 
τοῖς ἐκγόνοις παραδώσουσιν. 


καὶ ὅς, Εἰ δὲ ὑῶν 


͵ 5 , ” ΄ LON SesaiN 
πόλιν, ὦ Σώκρωτες, ἔφη, κατεσκεύαζες, TL ἂν αὐτὰς 
2 τὸ fi ? Ν a) 7 i) 7 
ἄλλο ἢ ταῦτα ἐχόρταζες ; ᾿Αλλὰ πῶς χρή, ἣν ὃ 
> : 7 
ἐγώ, ὦ Γλαύκων ; “Απερ νομίζεται, ἔφη: ἐπί τε 


κλινῶν 


A “ \ 
κατακεῖσθαι, οἶμαι, τοὺς μέλλοντας pT 


la \ 3 \ A an \ 
ταλαυπωρεῖσθαι, καὶ ἀπὸ τραπεζών δειπνεῖν καὶ 


5 e la) , 
ὄψα ἅπερ καὶ ol νῦν ἔχουσι καὶ τραγήματα. 


Εἶεν, 


5 δ᾽ 9 Y θά Ἶ 3 ye Ὁ » n 
ἣν ὃ. ἐγώ, μανθάνω" οὐ πολιν, WS ἔοικε, σκοποῦμεν 
i , id f 3 ᾿ \ \ A / 
μόνον ὅπως γίγνεται, adda Kat τρυφώσαν πολιν. 


παραδώσουσιν, “ bequeathe,’ 
v.s. Ch. V. Book 1. παραδίδωμι 
ὑμῖν τὸν λόγον... Οὐκοῦν Πολε- 
μάρχος τῶν γε σῶν κληρονόμος ; 

ἅπερ νομίζεται, ‘the propricties 
of life.’ _ Jowett. 

TOUS μέλλοντας μὴ TAA., “VS. 
Book J. Ch. XVIII., and note. 
Bee also -noti. pp. 214, 220, 
247. 

τρυφῶσαν πόλιν, ‘a city of 
indulgence.’ See infr. Book 
11. 399 EH, καὶ νὴ τὸν κύνα, 
εἶπον, λελήθαμέν γε διακαθαίρον- 
τες πάλιν ἣν ἄρτι τρυφᾶν ἔφαμεν 
πόλιν. ‘It seems that we are 
purging the city again which we 
said just now was becoming 
luxurious.’ Again in Book IV. 
the two great enemies of a 
healthy constitution are said to 
be wealth and poverty, the one 


as causing luxury and idleness, | 


and the other crime. 421 E, 
Extr. πλοῦτός τε, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγὼ, καὶ 
πενία, ὧς τοῦ μὲν τρυφὴν καὶ 
ἀργίαν καὶ νεωτερισμὸν ποιοῦντος, 
τοῦ δὲ ἂνελευθερίαν καὶ κακοερ- 
γίαν πρὸς τῷ νεωτερισμῷ. Again, 
in the investigation of demo- 
eracy, the rulers are said to 
bring the young men and all 
that have to do with them into 
a luxurious and effeminate con- 


dition. .. σφᾶς δὲ αὐτοὺς καὶ 
τοὺς αὑτῶν ap οὐ τρυφῶντας μὲν 
τοὺς νέους καὶ ἀπόνους ; 556 B. 
The exact meaning of the word 
may be gatbered from an ex- 
pression in the context of the 
last passage quoted —padarovs 
καρτερεῖν πρὸς ἡδονὰς καὶ AuTas 
δ τὸς ,ὔ εἰ A 
καὶ ἀργούς. See Aischines contr. 


~Ctes. 20 (Ed. Simcox), οὐκ apa 


στεφανωθήσεται ἣ βουλὴ ἢ ἐξ 
᾿Ἀρείου πάγου; οὐδὲ γὰρ πάτριον 
αὐτοῖς ἐστίν. οὐϊς ἄρα φιλοτι- 
μοῦνται; Πάνυ γε, ἀλλ᾽ οὖις ἂγα- 
πῶσιν, E&Y τις Tap αὐτοῖς μὴ 
ἀδικῇ, ἀλλ’ εἄν τις ἐξαμαρτάνῃ 
κολαζουσιν᾽ οἱ δὲ ὑμέτεροι PnTopes 
τρυφῶσι. * Are not Areopagites 
then able to receive crowns? 
No, it is not the custom. Have 


they then no ambition? Cer- 
tammy, but 1 15. to.) pulmish 
vigorously any crimes that 


come under their jurisdiction. 
But the orators who come before 


you have no principle,’ z.¢. they 


are weak and liable to urge con- 
siderations of indulgence and 
pity ; in Plato’s words, μὴ Kap- 
τερεῖν. For which sense com- 
pare Euthyphro, 11 EK, μοι δοκεῖς 
σὺ τρυφᾶν, used of one who is 
not energetic. 
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7 9 δὲ A ” , - ᾿ he 
ἰσῶς οὖν οὐδὲ κακῶς EXEL’ σκοποῦντες γὰρ Kat ~~ 
: eer / ,ὦ ἫΝ 
τοιαύτην τάχ᾽ ἂν κατίδοιμεν τήν τε δικαιοσύνην 
\ 3 an ; ἄν 
καὶ ἀδικιαν. ὅπῃ ποτὲ ταῖς πόλεσιν ἐμφύονται. ἡ 
\ 5 ᾽ ͵ A 5 δ ΟΣ 
μὲν οὖν ἀληθινὴ πόλις δοκεῖ μοι εἶναι ἣν διεληλύ-. 
θ Ψ ey re ney 5 , θ YO 
μεν, ὥσπερ ὑγιῆς τις" εἰ av βούλεσθε καὶ 
’, / 7 DEN > ’ ; 
φλεγμαίνουσαν πόλιν θεωρήσωμεν, οὐδὲν ἀποκωλύει. 
A δὲ / a 4 
ταῦτα γὰρ δή τισιν, ὡς δοκεῖ, οὐκ ἐξαρκέσει, οὐδ᾽ 
/ e “ : aA i 
978 αὕτη ἡ δίαιτα, ἀλλὰ κλῖναί τε προσέσονται καὶ 
΄ \ δ ’ \ 
τράπεζαι καὶ τἄλλα σκεύη, Kal ὄψα δὴ Kal μύρα 
N 7 e an 
καὶ θυμιάματα καὶ ἑταῖραι καὶ πέμματα, ἕκαστα 
, / \ Ἃ Ney eS Ν a ? δι. ᾿ 
τούτων παντοδαπά: καὶ δὴ καὶ ἃ τὸ πρῶτον ἐλέ- 
γομεν οὐκέτι τὰ ἀναγκαῖα θετέον, οἰκίας τε Kal © 
Ry) oe Ν ¢ ee ’ \ , ΓΝ 
ἱμάτια καὶ ὑποδήματα, ἀλλὰ τὴν τε ζωγραφίαν 
΄ \ \ \ \ ἢ 
κινητέον καὶ χρυσὸν καὶ ἐλέφαντα καὶ πάντα τὰ 
fo 7 93) / / δ“, ? nr ΄ 
Ἔ τοιαῦτα κτητέον. ἢ γάρ; Ναί, ἔφη. Οὐκοῦν μει- 
Cova τε αὖ τὴν πόλιν δεῖ ποιεῖν ; ἐκείνη γὰρ ἡ ὑγιεινὴ 
ἢ μὲν οὖν ἀληθ. Stallb. makes 


οὐκέτι τὰ ἄναγκ. θετ.. ‘And 


ὥσπερ ὑγιής τις the predicate of 
εἶναι: but it is open to us to 
take ἀληθινὴ ; thus ‘the city 
which we have described seems 
to be the true one, being as it 
were healthy.’ ‘ Healthy,’ or 
‘sound,’ is a favourite meta- 
phorical expression with Plato. 
It occurs again in conjunction 
with ἀληθὴς in Book X. 603 B, 
where Plato is speaking of the 
painter’s art, of which he says, 
προσομιλεῖ Te καὶ ἑταίρα καὶ φίλη 
ἐστὶν ἐπ᾽ οὐδενὶ ὑγιεῖ οὐδ᾽ ἀλη- 
θεῖ, And in speaking of the 
middle state, which, compared 
with pain and pleasure respec- 
tively, seems to be pleasure or 
pain, he says, οὔκ ἐστιν ἄρα 
τοῦτο ἄλλα φαίνεται παρὰ Td 
ἀλγεινὸν ἡδὺ καὶ παρὰ τὸ ἡδὺ 
ἀλγεινόν τότε ἣ ἡσυχία, καὶ 
οὐδὲν ὑγιὲς τούτων τῶν φαντασ- 
μάτων πρὸς ἡδονῆς ἀλήθειαν, ἀλλὰ 
γοητεία Tis. 


we must no longer lay down as 
the only requirements those © 
that we mentioned at first.’ 
For ἀναγκαῖα, ‘the least neces- 
sary,’ v.s. Ch. XI. ἀναγκαιοτάτη 
πόλις. 

ζωγραφ. κιν. ‘we shall have 
to start painting.’ κινέω is ‘ to 
set in motion.’ See Book I. 
Ch. IV. «init. βουλόμενος ἔτι 
λέγειν αὐτὸν ἐκίνουν. It is used 
of a top in Book IV. 436 D, 
which is stationary (ἔστηκε) and 
in motion (κινεῖται), simul- 
taneously, viz. in respect of axis 
and circumferences ‘ Begin,’ 
here would not convey the 
whole meaning; the art οὗ 
painting is to be ‘set going.’ 

χρυσὸν, K.T.A. governed by 
κτητέον. 

αὖ υ.8. note p. 124 ; and above 
in this chapter, εἰ δ᾽ αὖ βού- 
λεσθε. 
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yy δὰ UY, 
οὐκέτι ἱκανή, ἀλλ᾽ 7 On ὄγκου ἐμπληστέα Kat πλήθους, 
Re an 5 A t 
ἃ οὐκέτι TOD ἀναγκαίου ἕνεκά ἐστιν ἐν Tals πόλεσιν, 
eo v4 , S / \ 
_ οἷον οἵ τε θηρευταὶ πάντες, οἵ TE μιμηταί, πολλοὶ 
\ ς \ \ VA 4 ay GUN 7 \ \ 
μὲν οἱ περὶ TA σχήματά TE καὶ χρώματα, πολλοὶ δὲ 
x e 7 
οἱ περὶ μουσικήν, ποιηταί τε καὶ τούτων ὑπηρέται, 
ς ὃ t e / ὃ ,ὔ 2 x ΄ a 
ῥαψῳδοί, ὑποκριταί, χορευταί, ἐργολάβοι, σκευῶν 
a / Wa , Ν ol 
TE παντοδαπῶν δημιουργοί, τῶν TE ἄλλων καὶ τῶν C 
a / \ \ \ J 
περὶ TOV γυναικεῖον κόσμον. καὶ δὴ καὶ διακόνων 
J ’ ΝΟ 3 A J 
πλειόνων δεησόμεθα. ἢ οὐ δοκεῖ δεήσειν TaLdayo- 
σι n a a) i \ "Ὁ 
γῶν, TLTO@V, τροφῶν, κομμωτριῶν, κουρέων, καὶ αὖ 
Le} le f \ an 
ὀψοποιῶν τε καὶ μαγείρων ; ἔτι δὲ Kal συβωτῶν 
, : A \ Cie 15 A 7 / 
προσδεησόμεθα᾽ τοῦτο yap ἡμῖν ἐν τῇ προτέρᾳ πόλει 
An Ω 3 , 3 \ \ Ἢ 
οὐκ ἐνῆν: ἔδει γὰρ οὐδέν: ἐν δὲ ταύτῃ καὶ τούτου 
A 7 
προσδεήσει, δεήσει δὲ καὶ τῶν ἄλλων βοσκημά- 
7 3 3 \ ὃ 
τῶν παμπόλλων, εἰ τις AUTA ἐδεται. 
Σ \ 3 3 a \ 3 a 3 2 , 
γὰρ ov; Οὐκοῦν καὶ ἰατρῶν ἐν χρείαις ἐσόμεθα D 


yap; Ilas 


of τε θηρευταὶ κιτιλ. We 
should be surprised, if we were 
not aware of Plato’s hostility 
to poets, to find them thus un- 
ceremoniously thrust in among 
the rabble of the Larger City, 
as if they were no more than 
Horace’s 

Ambubaiarum collegia, phar- 

macopole, 
Mendici, mime, balatrones, 
hoc genus omne. 

See pp. 121, 133, notes. We 
shall find below (Ch. XVIL.) 
what is the moving cause of 
this hostility to poets in Plato’s 
a For σχήματα, ‘drawing,’ 
v.s. note on σκιαγρ. ἀρετῆς. 
Ch. VIII. In Book X. 601 A, 
it is explained that poets are 
nothing but © ‘ word-painters,’ 
- and that 55 painters are nothing 
but copyists, poets are the same, 
and have no claim to originality 
or truth. Thus we can under- 
stand why Plato includes them 


΄- 


together. 


here among the vulgar herd. 
In the passage referred to we 
find these same- words coupled 
Οὕτω δὴ, οἶμαι, καὶ 
τὸν ποιητικόν φήσομεν χρώματ᾽ 
ἅττα ἑκάστων τῶν τεχνῶν τοῖς 
ὀνόμασι καὶ ῥήμασιν ἐπιχρω- 
ματίζειν. And for Plato’s opinion 
of painting see 603 A, ἢ ypa- 
φικὴ καὶ ὅλως ἢ μιμητικὴ πόῤῥω 
μὲν τῆς ἀληθείας ὃν τὸ αὑτῆς 
ἔργον ἀπεργαζεται. 

κοσμόν, the general word for 
a lady’s toilette, mundus mulie- 
bris, including many different 
articles. One of these we know 
to have been rouge, which Pro- | 
fessor Newton tells us has been 
found in a grave at Athens; it 
being usual to bury with the 
dead articles of all kinds which 
they had used in their life- 
time. 

ἰατρῶν. Plato’s hatred of 
doctoring is so strong that, as 
has been noticed in the Argu- 
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πολὺ μᾶλλον οὕτω διαιτώμενοι ἢ ὡς τὸ πρότερον ; 


Πολύ γε. 


CAP. XIV. 


K \ ς , e , ς ΗΝ ὌΝ Ὁ \ ,ὔ 
αὺ ἢ χώρα ποὺ ἡ TOTE ἱκανὴ τρέφειν τοὺς τοτὲ 


σμικρὰ δὴ ἐξ ἱκανῆς ἔσται" 


ment, p. 55, note, he allows it 
to blind his logic, in replying 
to Glaucon’s suggestion that 
the best doctor is he who has 
had the largest and most varied 
experience of disease. His sug- 
gestion in another place (Book 
II]. 410 A) that, where a man 
is of a weakly constitution, he 


had better take his leave of life . 


as soon as possible, has been 
already noticed. For his general 
treatment of the question in 
brief see Argument, ἢ. 54; 
and Book IV. jfin., where he 
draws an elaborate comparison 
between illness and wickedness ; 
illness, as he describes it, being 
a στάσις in the, body. Ἔστι δὲ 
τὸ μὲν ὑγίειαν ποιεῖν τὰ ἐν τῷ 
σώματι κατὰ φύσιν καθιστάναι 
κρατεῖν τε καὶ κρατεῖσθαι ὑπ᾽ 
ἀλλήλων, τὸ δὲ νόσον παρὰ 
φύσιν ἄρχειν τε καὶ ἄρχεσθαι 
ἄλλο ὑπ᾽ &AAov. And again 
Book VIII. 556 E. σῶμα νοσῶ- 
Ses μικρᾶς ῥοπῆς ἔξωθεν δεῖται 
προσλαβέσθαι πρὸς τὸ κάμνειν, 
ἐνίοτε δὲ καὶ ἄνευ τῶν ἔξω στα- 
σιάζει αὐτὸ αὑτῷ... Generally, 
Plato thought illness almost 
culpable, because he considered 
that most diseases arose from 
indulgence: in which opinion 
he was not far wrong. Hence 
his expression above here, φλεγ- 
μαίνουσα πόλις ; and in Book 
VIII. doc. cit. he shows what 
an advantage the poor, sun- 
burnt, yet wiry (ἰσχνὸς) citizen, 


ἢ πῶς λέγομεν ; Οὕτως, 


possesses in any contest over 
one who is rich but incapable, 
through having too much flesh 
and too little wind. 


Cu. XIV.— We shall then want 
to take owr neighbour's land, 
1.6. we shall go to war ; and the 
warriors must be carefully 
trained from their youth up. 


Aristotle agrees with Plato 
that war is, in its nature, a 
form of acquisition, drawing 
this fact from man’s universal, 
pursuit of wild, and acquisition 
of tame animals. See Pol. I. 
3. διὸ Kal 7 πολεμικὴ φύσει κτη- 
Tun πως ἔσται, et precedd. 
But he considers that the im- 
mediate cause of war is the 
refusal of men who are φύσει 
δοῦλοι, ἴο submit. ἡ γὰρ θη- 
ρευτικὴ μέρος αὐτῆς, ἣ δεῖ χρῆσθαι 
πρός τε τὰ θηρία καὶ τῶν ἀνθρώ- 
πων ὕσοι πεφυκότες ἄρχεσθαι μὴ 
θέλουσιν, ὡς φύσει δίκαιον τοῦτον 
ὄντα τὸν πόλεμον. Sir Thomas 
More does not follow Plato upon 
this point, but assigns as the 
chief cause of war the wanton- 
ness and pugnacity of princes. 
Thus, ‘The most part of all 
princes have more delyte in 
warlike matters and feates of 
chivalrie than in the good feates 
of peace, and employe muche 
more study, how by right or by 
wrong to enlarge their domin- 
ions, than howe wel aud peaces — 
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Οὐκοῦν τῆς τῶν πλησίον χώρας ἡμῖν ἀποτ- 
’ . 3 aA 
μήτεον, εἰ μέλλομεν ἱκανὴν ἕξειν νέμειν τε καὶ ἀροῦν, 


+ 
EDO”™. 


\ ͵ ἈΠ ΩΝ \ ΤΑΝ ΠΝ 
καὶ ἐκείνοις αὖ τῆς ἡμετέρας, ἐὰν καὶ ἐκεῖνοι ἀφῶσιν 
\ ΄ A V4 id f 
αὑτοὺς ἐπὶ χρημάτων κτῆσιν ἄπειρον, ὕπερβαντες 
\ le 9 i “ \ 2 ΄, » 3 
τὸν τῶν ἀναγκαίων ὅρον ; TlodAAn ἀνάγκη, ἐφη, ὦ 

΄ ᾿ : , \ Lon 5 / 
Σώκρατες. ἸΪολεμήσομεν τὸ μετὰ τοῦτο, ὦ Ἰΐλαύκων ; 
nN a 7 ¢ yy 7, oh, 
ἢ πῶς ἔσται ; Οὕτως, ἔφη. Καὶ μηδέν γέ πω λέγω- 

5 Seen \ s9 ) ς 

μεν, ἦν O ἐγώ, μήτ᾽ εἴ TL κακὸν μήτ᾽ εἰ ἀγαθον ὁ 

> / ᾿ 5 \ na , c/ = 
πόλεμος ἐργάζεται, ANNA τοσοῦτον μόνον, OTL πολε- 
μου αὖ γένεσιν εὑρήκαμεν, ἐξ ὧν μάλιστα ταῖς 
πόλεσι καὶ ἰδίᾳ καὶ δημοσίᾳ κακὰ γίγνεται, ὅταν 

, é c 

/ aN 7 i / i/ 
γίγνηται. Ett δή, ὦ φίλε, μείξονος 

na i] val A “ὦ / 
τῆς πόλεως δεῖ οὔτι σμικρῷ, GAN ὅλῳ στρατοπέδῳ, 


΄, \ 5 
Ilavu μὲν οὗν. 


ἃ > \ e \ n 3 i? € - \ ς \ Ὁ la) 
ὃ ἐξελθὸν ὑπὲρ τῆς οὐσίας ἁπάσης καὶ ὑπὲρ ὧν νῦν 
/ J cy 
Wi δε ἢ 
? Ψ >. \ 3 @ / of 3 / i) 5) 3 7 
δ᾽ ὅς: αὐτοὶ οὐχ ἱκανοί; Οὔκ, εἰ σύ γε, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, 


\ ? 7 an an 3 ον 
δὴ ἐλέγομεν διαμαχεῖται τοῖς ἐπιοῦσιν. 


ablie to rule and gouerne that 
they have alredie.’ 

τῆς τῶν TA. χώρας, With this 
genitive compare ἐπιπίνοντες 
τοῦ οἴνου, Ch. XII. fin. 


3 / 


εἰ μέλλομεν ik. ἕξειν, ‘if we 


| are to have enough’; see Book 


I. Ch. XVIII. note. 

ἐπὶ χρημάτων KT. ἄπειρον. 
Aristotle shows in Pol. 1, 3, 
that there are two kinds of 
wealth, 6 πλοῦτος ὃ κατὰ φύσιν, 
which is not the possession of 
so much money, but abundance 
of those things necessary to a 
eomfortable life: this he brings 
under the province of οἰκονο- 
μική ; the other is ἡ χρηματιστικὴ 
with which is closely allied καπη- 
Atk}, money-making by trade. 
_ He then goes on to show that in 
οἰκονομικὴ there is a πέρας τέλους, 
or ‘limitation of wealth, in its 
object’ ; whilst in χρηματιστικὴ 
there is no πέρας, the object of 


' money-making being to go on 


continually amassing more. 
Οὕτω καὶ ταύτης τῆς χρηματισ- 
τικῆ5 OVK ἐστι τοῦ τέλους πέρας" 
τέλος δὲ, ὃ τοιοῦτος πλοῦτος καὶ 
χρημάτων κτῆσις. Τῆς δ᾽ οἰκονο- 
μικῆς, οὐ χρηματιστικῆς, ἔστι 
wépas. And therefore, he adds, 
those fail into error who think 
that amassing money is the part 
of οἰκονομικὴ, --ΟἋΑὔξειν τὴν τοῦ 
νομίσματος οὐσίαν εἰς ἄπειρον, 
agreeing with Plato in this, viz. 
that where there is unlimited 
covetousness (εἰς ἄπειρον τῆς 
ἐπιθυμίας οὔσης, as here ἐπὶ 
χρημάτων κτῆσιν ἄπειρον) it is 
the result of an abnormal state 
of a community, not of πλοῦτος 
κατὰ φύσιν. 

αὐτοὶ οὐχ ἱκανοὶ; The ne- 
cessity for a standing army is 
here shown, on the continually 
recurring principle of specializa- 
tion. ‘What we do, we mast 


5 
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ἡμεῖς ἅπαντες ὡμολογήσαμεν καλῶς, ἡνίκα, 
ἐπλάττομεν τὴν πόλιν: ὡμολογοῦμεν δέ που, εἰ 
μέμνησαι, ἀδύνατον ἕνα πολλὰς καλῶς ἐργάξεσθαι, 7 
τέχνας. ᾿Αληθῆ λέγεις, ἔφη. Τί οὖν; ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ" ἡ 
Β περὶ τὸν πόλεμον ἀγωνία οὐ τεχνικὴ δοκεῖ εἶναι ; © 
Καὶ para, ἔφη. Ἢ οὖν τι σκυτικῆς δεῖ μᾶλλον — 
κήδεσθαι ἢ πολεμικῆς ; Οὐδαμῶς. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἄρα τὸν 
μὲν σκυτοτόμον διεκωλύομεν μήτε γεωργὸν ἐπίχει- 
ρεῖν εἶναι ἅμα μήτε ὑφάντην μήτε οἰκοδόμον, ἵνα δὴ 
ἡμῖν τὸ τῆς σκυτικῆς ἔργον καλῶς γίγνοιτο, καὶ τῶν 
ἄλλων ἑνὶ ἑκαστῳ ὡσαύτως ὃν ἀπεδίδομεν, πρὸς ὃ 
πεφύκει ἕκαστος καὶ oe ὦ ἔμελλε TOV ἄλλων σχῦ | 
Ο ἄγων διὰ βίου αὐτὸ ἐργαζόμενος οὐ παριεὶς τοὺς 


Ν 
Kat 


do well. We cannot do our 
business well, unless we attend 
to it and to it alone: therefore 
each man must choose one pro- 
fession and no more.’ V.s. Ch. 
ΧΙ, 

τεχνικὴ, ‘an art in itself,’ “ἃ 
special art’ ; for which word see 
Ar. Pol. I. 1. πόλιν ὀψόμεθα 
Kal περὶ τούτων (56. ἐξ ὧν ξυγ- 
κεῖται) μᾶλλον, τί τε διαφέρουσιν 
ἀλλήλων, καὶ εἴ τι τεχνικὸν ἐν-' 
δέχεται λαβεῖν περὶ ἕκαστον τῶν 
ῥηθέντων. 1.6. ‘any character- 
istic,’ or ‘special distinction.’ 
V. infr. Ch. XV. wit. where 
the defence of the city, in 
regard of its great importance, 
is said to require the greatest 
elaboration and study (τέχνης 
καὶ ἐπιμελείας μεγίστης δεόμε- 


γον). e 
τὸν μὲν σκυτ. διεκ. μήτε 
γεωργ. ἐπιχ. εἶναι. Upon this 


principle Socrates refuses in Ch. 
XVIII. to prescribe what the 
poetry of the State is to be, for 
he says, we are not poets but 
founders of a city: καὶ ἐγὼ 
εἶπον, ὦ ᾿Αδείμαντε, οὐκ ἐσμὲν 


ποιηταὶ ἐγώ τε καὶ σὺ ἐν τῷ 
παρόντι, ἀλλὰ οἰκισταὶ πόλεως. 


On the same principle actors in ~ 


tragedy do not succeed in ~ 
comedy ; see Book HI. 395 B: — 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐδέ ToL ὑποκριταὶ κωμῳδοῖς 
τε καὶ τραγῳδοῖς οἱ αὗτοί, Where 
Socrates adds that man’s nature 
is so atomic, that it is impossible 
for him not only to do many 
things, but even to imitate 
many things, with success: kal 
ἔτι γε τούτων, ὦ ᾿Αδείμαντε, 
φαίνεταί μοι εἰς σμικρότερα κατα- 
κερματίσθαι ἣἧ τοῦ ἀνθρώπου 
φύσις, ὥστε ἀδύνατος εἶναι πολλὰ 
KaA@s μιμεῖσθαι 7) αὐτὰ ἐκεῖνα 
πράττειν ὧν δὴ καὶ τὰ μιμήματά 


ἐστιν ἀφομοιώματα. Cf. the 
Latin proverb, ‘Ne sutor ultra 
crepidam.’ 


καὶ τῶν ἄλλ. ἑνὶ Ex. See Ch, 
XI.: Ἐκ δὴ τουτων πλείω τε 
ἕκαστα γίγνεται καὶ κάλλιον καὶ 
ῥᾷον, ὅταν εἷς ἕν κατὰ φύσιν καὶ 
ἐν καιρῷ σχολὴν τῶν ἄλλων ἄγων, 


πράττῃ. 
αὐτὸ This demonstrative 
thrown in to help a long 


relatival construction, has al- 
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XN fal 2 f ¢ 3 \ \ \ δ Ἁ 
καιροὺς καλῶς ἀπεργάξεσθαι:' τὰ δὲ δὴ περὶ τὸν 
; ἢ 3 
πόλεμον πότερον οὐ περὶ πλείστου ἐστὶν εὖ ἀπερ- 
3 A \ A 
γασθέντα ; ἢ οὕτω padiovV, MOTE καὶ γεωργῶν τις 
ἅμα πολεμικὸς ἔσται καὶ σκυτοτομῶν καὶ ἄλλην 
τέχνην ἡντινοῦν ἐργαζόμενος, πεττευτικὸς δὲ ἢ 
ΤΉΝ ΩΝ 5 e VA δ la! 
KUBEVTLKOS ἱκανῶς OVO ἂν εἷς γένοιτο μὴ αὐτὸ τοῦτο. 
Νὰ \ , 
ἐκ παιδὸς ἐπιτηδεύων, ἀλλὰ παρέργῳ χρώμενος ; 
A f VA wn ro 
καὶ ἀσπίδα μὲν λαβὼν ἤ TL ἄλλο τῶν πολεμικῶν D 
| : ἔ 
ὅπλων τε καὶ ὀργάνων αὐθημερὸν ὁπλιτικῆς ἤ τινος 
σι f \ 5} 
ἄλλης μάχης τῶν κατὰ πόλεμον ἱκανὸς ἔσται ἀγω- 
/ ” Q\ + 2 , 5 κχ 50.) 
νιστής, τῶν δὲ ἄλλων ὀργάνων οὐδὲν οὐδένα δημι- 
ουργὸν οὐδὲ ἀθλητὴν ληφθὲν ποιήσει, οὐδ᾽ ἔσται 
χρήσιμον τῷ μήτε τὴν ἐπιστήμην ἑκάστου λαβόντι 
᾿ 7 Χ 7 ς \ 7 ἴω 
μὴτε τὴν μελέτην ἱκανὴν παρασχομένῳ ; [Πολλοῦ 


γέ 
3 


\ y EO) Ψ Noy i 5 
γὰρ ἄν, HO ὅς, τὰ ὄργανα ἣν ἄξια. 


ready been noticed in ΟἿ. "1.: 
οἷον τὸ χαίρειν καὶ αἱ “ἡδοναὶ 
ὅσαι ἀβλαβεῖς κἂν μηδὲν εἰς τὸν 
ἔπειτα χρόν.ν διὰ ταύτας γίγνηται 
ἄλλο ἢ χαίρειν ἔχοντα. 

ἔμελλε Kad. ἀπ. For this 
sense, expressing an indispens- 
able condition, see above note 
Ch. XVIII. ‘Which he can- 
not bring to perfection unless 
he concentrate himself there- 
upon,’ or ‘ Which he will bring 
to perfection only if he give all 
his attention thereto.’ 

τὰ δὲ δὴ. δὴ recalls the 
hearer to the point on which 
this recapitulation bears; ‘To 
come to the point, then, &c.’ 

ἔσται...ἂἃν γένοιτο. The for- 
mer case, that a mechanic could 
at once become a soldier, is 
cast into the mood of facts, so 
that it may stand, in all its 
glaring absurdity, contrasted 
with the potentially stated 


yet truer assertion, that for 
a man to become even a good 
chess-player the study of years 
is requisite. For πεττευτικὺς, 
v.8. P. 130 note. 

παρέργῳ χρωμ., SC. τούτῳ : 
παρ. being predicate. So παρα- 
δείγματι χρωμένους ἐκείνῳ ; Book 
VII. 540 A. Philosophy, Soc- 
rates shows, is treated as a 
πάρεργον by most men; Book 
VI. 498 A: πάρεργον οἴομενοι 
αὐτὸ δεῖν πράττειν. In Book 
VII. the word bears a slightly 
different sense, ‘the details, or 
minor aspects, of a study’ ; 527 
C: καὶ γὰρ τὰ πάρεργα αὐτοῦ 
(γεωμετρίαθ) οὐ σμικρά. For 
the predicative sense see also 
Xen. Mem. i. 2, 56: ἔφη & 
αὐτὸν ὃ κατήγορος καὶ τῶν évdoto- 
τάτων ποιητῶν ἐκλεγόμενον τὰ 
πονηρότατα, καὶ τούτοις μαρτυ- 
plows χρώμενον, κ.τ.λ. 


g 2 


ΠΛΑΤΏΝΟΣ 


CAP. XV. 


3 A 9 3 eee hia ῳ τι « 
Οὐκοῦν, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ὅσῳ μεγιστὸν TO τῶν φυλάκων 
, ΄ ee / a oe 
Egpyov, τοσούτῳ σχολῆς Te TOV ἄλλων πλείστης ἂν 
; \ 53 ΄ ΄ Ν 
εἴη καὶ αὖ τέχνης τε καὶ ἐπιμελείας μεγίστης δεό- 
μενον. Οἶμαι ἔγωγε, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς. 
/ 3 / 2 eS TN \ 2 ΄ lal ’ 
φύσεως ἐπιτηδείας εἰς αὐτὸ TO ἐπιτήδευμα ; Πῶς ὃ 
” ς , A 187 τ ” e ” ” ere 
οὔ; ‘Hyérepov δὴ ἔργον ἂν εἴη, ὡς ἔοικεν, εἴπερ οἷοί 
’ > / 2 / ! \ a / 
τ ἐσμέν, ἐκλέξασθαι, τίνες TE καὶ ποῖαι φύσεις 
5 7, > F EMSs / 
ἐπιτήδειαι ELS πόλεως φυλακήν. 


A 3 i) ? \ 
ρ OUb OU Kat 


¢ 

Ημέτερον μέντοι. 
Μὰ Δία, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, οὐκ ἄρα φαῦλον πρᾶγμα ἠράμεθα" 
Ὁ δὲ 3 > aay é “ > xX\ tf 
ὅμως δὲ οὐκ ἀποδειλιατέον, ὅσον γ᾽ ἂν δύναμις 

375 παρείκῃ. Οὐ yap οὖν, ἔφη. Οἴει οὖν τι, ἣν ὃ 
" / / vA / / 3 \ 
ἐγώ, διαφέρειν φύσιν γενναίου σκύλακος εἰς φυλακὴν 
νεανίσκου εὐγενοῦς ; Τὸ ποῖον λέγεις ; Οἷον ὀξύν τε 
που δεῖ αὐτοῖν ἑκάτερον εἶναι πρὸς αἴσθησιν καὶ 
2 Χ Ν Ν ᾽ J, / tid 
ἐλαφρὸν πρὸς TO αἰσθανόμενον διωκάθειν, καὶ ἰσχυ- 

μὰν Δεν 5 
Aet yap οὗν, 
N a 
Καὶ μὴν ἀνδρεῖόν ye, εἴπερ 


\ S odes ΄ e U / 
pov av, ἐὰν δέῃ ἕλοντα διαμάχεσθαι. 
ἔφη, πάντων τούτων. 


Cu. XV.—The defenders of our ἀποδειλ., v.s. Ch. XII.: οὐκ 


state must unite in themselves 
the two traits of cowrage and 
gentleness, lest they turn and 
alitreat those whom they defend. 


᾿ τέχνης, ‘special work,’ 0.8. 
Ch. XIV. note on τεχνική. 
ἡμέτερον δὴ ἔργον...ἐκλέξασ- 
θαι. Arist. Nub. 1594--- 
σὸν ἔργον, ὦ δὰς, ἱέναι πολλὴν 
φλόγα. 
ἡμέτερον μέντοι, υ.8. NOt. PP. 
III, 124. A salient instance 
of μέντοι without adversative 
import. 
φαῦλον, V.8. Ch. X.: τὸ ζήτημα 
ᾧ ἐπιχειροῦμεν οὐ φαῦλον, ἀλλὰ 
ὀξὺ βλέποντος. 


ἀποκνητέον. . 


mapeikn, ‘allow’; not ‘fail’ 
or ‘submit,’ as εἴκω uncom- 
pounded. 


σκύλακος, V.8S. P. 140, note. 
εἰς φ. 1.6. πρὸς TL φυλάσσειν. 
νεαν. evy., ἴ.6. τῆς φίσεως 
νεαν. EVY. ἶ 
τὸ ποῖον λέγεις ; as in Thrasy- 
machus’ reply, Book I. Ch. XV.: 
πῶς τοῦτο ἐρωτᾶς ; the sense is, 
‘in what respect do you mean ?’ 
‘what is the bearing of your 
question ? > And again, πῶς 
τοῦτο λέγεις, Ch. XIX. Book I. 
init. 
καὶ μὴν, V.S. P. 112, note. 
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[. A A b) Ph 
εὖ μαχεῖται. Πῶς ὃ ov; 
ae \ 4 , / x ν 
ἐθελήσει ὁ μὴ θυμοειδὴς εἴτε ἵππος εἴτε κύων HP 


᾿Ανδρεῖος δὲ εἶναι apa 


ἮΝ me XN > 3 li ς By, l 
ἄλλο ὁτιοῦν ζῶον ; ἢ οὐκ EVVEVONKAS, ὡς ἄμαχον TE 


7 “Ὁ / \ aA \ 
καὶ ἀνίκητον θυμὸς, οὗ παρόντος ψυχὴ πᾶσα πρὸς 


fe / \ b) 5 t 
πτάντα ἄφοβός τέ ἐστι καὶ ἀηττητος ; Evvevonka. 


“ ΄ Ὁ A Ἂν yf 
Ta μὲν τοίνυν τοῦ σώματος οἷον δεῖ τὸν φύλακα 


Nai. 


εἶναι, δῆλα. 
γε θυμοειδῆ. 


Καὶ τοῦτο. 


Καὶ μὴν καὶ τὰ τῆς ψυχῆς, ὅτι 


nA 5 5 Paes 
Πῶς οὖν, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ὦ 


7 Χ a 
Traveov, οὐκ ἄγριος ἀλλήλοις ἔσονται καὶ τοῖς 


oY nA N 7 \ 
ἄλλοις πολίταις, ὄντες τοιοῦτοι τὰς φύσεις ; Ma 


7 5 9 3 ς 7 
Δία, 7) δ᾽ ὅς, οὐ ῥᾳδίως. 


᾿Αλλὰ μέντοι δεῖ γε πρὸς 


ς / b) Χ 53 \ Ne \ 
μὲν τοὺς οἰκείους πράους αὐτοὺς εἶναι, πρὸς δὲ τοὺς E 


Ι͂ 74 3 δὲ / 3 A 
TONEMLOUS χαλεποῦς" EL CE μὴ, οὐ περιμενουσιν 
a .2 Ν ΄ 
ἄλλους σφᾶς διολέσαι, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτοὶ φθήσονται αὐτὸ 


ἐθελήσει, v. infr. Book IV. 


440 C; also in/a psychological 


discussion: οὐκ ἐθέλει πρὸς 
τοῦτον αὐτοῦ ἐγείρεσθαι ὃ θυμός : 
and Book VI. 504 B: Ἑὐμαθεῖς 


> / 
...0168 ὅτι οὐκ ἐθέλουσιν ἅμα 


φύεσθαι καὶ νεανικοί, The cer- 
tainty of a physical effect 
following upon its cause is 


emphasized by the use of the 
word, which properly belongs 
only to. the mental sphere. 

ἢ οὐκ, nonne. For the nature 
of @vuos v. Book IV. loc. cit. 
In the triple division there made 
of the human mind into λογισ- 
τικὸν, θυμοειδὲς, and ἐπιθυμη- 
τικὸν, the second kind is said 
to range itself most frequently 
upon the side of the first, and 
to unite with it, in case of a 
στάσις, or disagreement between 
reason and desire ; and, again, it 
refuses to be aroused, in cases 
where it would be unworthy 
and unreasonable. τίθεσθαι ra 
ὅπλα πρὸς τοῦ λογιστικοῦ. 

τὰ μὲν, K.T.A. VI. τοιοῦτοι 
τὰς φύσεις. 


πῶς οὐκ ἄγριοι, v.t. Book III: 
410 EK, where a just admixture 
of music and gymnastic in edu- 
cation is said to produce this 
harmony of courage and gentle- 
ness ; the defenders being neither | 
allowed to sink into effeminacy 
(μαλακία) by a preponderance of 
intellectual study, nor into 
roughness and crudity by 
applying themselves wholly to 
gymnastic. Δεῖν δέ γέ φαμεν 
τοὺς φύλακας ἀμφοτέρα ἔχειν 
τούτω τὼ φύσει... Οὐκοῦν ἡρμόσ- 
θαι δεῖ αὐτὰς πρὸς ἀλλήλας-... 
καὶ τοῦ μὲν ἡρμοσμένου σώφρων 
τι καὶ ἀνδρεία ἡ ψυχή...τοῦ δὲ 
ἀναρμόστου δειλὴ καὶ ἄγροικος ; 
and see Argument p. 55. In 
the reply it is to be noticed 
that οὐ ῥᾳδίως refers to the efforts 
of the οἰκιστής, not to the 
φύλακες. 

σφᾶς pro αὐτοὺς. Jelf notices 
the δ Gr...) Gry δε vibe 
Thuc. 1, 126: ἐγκλήματα ποιού- 
μενοὶ ὅπως σφίσι μεγίστη πρό- 
φασις εἴη. The prevailing sense 
of the plural is reflexive and 


262 TAATONOS 
δράσαντες. ᾿Αληθῆ, ἔφη. Τί οὖν, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ; 


TrOLTOMED ; πόθεν ἅμα πρᾶον καὶ μεγαλόδυμες 
ἦθος εὑρήσομεν ; ἐναντία γάρ που θυμοειδεῖ πραεῖα 
φύσις. Φαίνεται. ᾿Αλλὰ μέντοι τούτων ὁποτέρου 
XN / ; vA y 3 \ 3 Χο a \ 
av otépntat, φύλαξ ἀγαθὸς ov μὴ’ γενηται: ταῦτα δὲ 
’ 7, ot \ ¢ \ if 3 \ a 
ἀδυνάτοις ἔοικε, Kat οὕτω δὴ ξυμβαίνειν ἀγαθὸν — 
Ὁ φύλακα ἀδύνατον γενέσθαι. Κινδυνεύει, ἔφη. καὶ 
\ ‘ 
ἐγὼ ἀπορήσας τε Kal ἐπισκεψάμενος τὰ ἔμπροσθεν, 
/ 3 3, a Qs . 
Δικαίως ye, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ὦ hire, ἀποροῦμεν" ἧς yap 
᾿ τ A : 
προυθέμεθα εἰκόνος ἀπελείφθημεν. las λέγεις ; 
$4 SULEN 57 Ζ' δ: ΓΝ pas 
OTL εἰσὶν apa ᾧύσεις, Olas ἡμεῖς 
Ποῦ δή; 
@ 4 \ Ptah Σ 3 
ἴδοι μὲν adv τις καὶ ἐν ἄλλοις ζώοις, οὐ μέντ᾽ ἂν 
Ἑ ἥκιστα ἐν ᾧ ἡμεῖς παρεβάλλομεν τῷ φύλακι. οἶσθα 
γάρ που τῶν γενναίων κυνῶν, ὅτι τοῦτο φύσει αὐτῶν 
τὸ ἦθος, πρὸς μὲν τοὺς συνήθεις τε καὶ γνωρίμους ὡς 
οἷόν τε πραοτάτους εἶναι, πρὸς δὲ τοὺς ἀγνῶτας 


᾿ς 
Οὐκ ἐνοήσαμεν, 
> ΔΙ » b) / A 
οὐκ ῳφήθημεν, ἔχουσαι, τἀναντία ταῦτα. 


> 7 53 f A. \ 5 “Ὁ 3, 5.8 3 
τοὐναντίον. Οἶδα μέντοι. Τοῦτο μὲν ἄρα, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, 

ee ? \ -\ af a" ἢ aA 7) ᾿ 
δυνατόν, καὶ οὐ παρὰ φύσιν ζητοῦμεν τοιοῦτον εἶναι 


τὸν φύλακα. Οὐκ ἔοικεν. 


in the present passage we may 
consider that the defenders are, 
as it were, identified with those 
whom by their conduct they 
might ruin, Ρ. 261. 

ἐναντία γάρ που θυμοειδ. See 
what is said of Socrates’ opinions 
regarding the @duos in Book III. 
note ἢ οὐκ, p. 261. 

δικαίως γε, ὦ φίλε, ἀπ. See 
Book IV. 432 C, where the 
search for justice is brought 
to a crisis, as here the search 


tion.’ 


for the good ἃ defender : Ἦ μὴν, 

ἣν δ᾽ ἐγὼ, βλακικόν ye ἡμῶν Td 

πάθος. 
εἰκόνος 


ἀπελ., ‘we have 


‘stopped short in the illustration 


we employed,’ ‘we have not 
fully carried out our illustra- 
Privative genitive, 

ἄρα, ‘asit seems,’ ‘as it turns 
out’ ; see note p. 108, and above 
here, Ch. V. 


ἐν ᾧ, ἐν τούτῳ ὃ. 
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CAP, XVI - 


*Ap’ οὖν σοι δοκεῖ ἔτι τοῦδε προσδεῖσθαι ὁ φυλα- 
κικὸς ἐσόμενος, πρὸς τῷ θυμοειδεῖ ἔτι προσγενέσθαι 


φιλόσοφος τὴν φύσιν; Ids δή ; ἔφη" οὐ γὰρ ἐννοῶ. 376 


ἘΣ x, 5 9 A \ / ἃ \ 
Kal τοῦτο, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ἐν τοῖς κυσὶ κατόψει, ὃ Kat 


ἄξιον θαυμάσαι τοῦ θηρίου. 


Τὸ ποῖον ; Ὃν μὲν 


Ba y 3 a / 3 \ \ \ 

dv ἴδῃ ἀγνῶτα, χαλεπαίνει, οὐδὲν δὲ κακὸν προπε- 
7 é ἃ 3 3 7 3 ' 

πονθώς" ὃν δ᾽ ἂν γνώριμον, ἀσπάζεται, κἂν μηδὲν 


7 (pee) 3 elite) \ , \ bY (πὸ 
πώποτε UT αὐτοῦ ἀγαθὸν πεπόνθῃ. ἢ οὔπω τοῦτο 
> , ἶ ) ΄ , 7, ’ 

ἐθαύμασας ; Ov πάνυ, ἔφη, μέχρι τούτου προσέσχον 


τὸν νοῦν" ὅτι δέ που δρᾷ ταῦτα, δῆλον. 


᾿Αλλὰ μὴν 


f N a a 
κομψον ye φαίνεται TO πάθος αὐτοῦ THs φύσεως καὶ 


Cu. XVI.—This discrimination 

is phitosophic: so that im ad- 

dition to being spirited, swift, 

and courageous, owr ideal de- 

fender must be also of a philo- 
sophie nature. 


6 φυλακ. ἐσόμενος. ἐσ. here 
is equal to ὁ μέλλων ἔσεσθαι. 

ὃ. «τοῦ θηρίου. v.s. note Ῥ. 
113 and supr., here Ch. IX. 

κομψὸν, like ἀστεῖος, ‘fine’ 
or ‘splendid,’ and very often, 
like ἀστεῖος, used sarcastically, 
or in a passage through which 
runs a vein of humour, as in 
the present case. For the first 
use see Book VI. 505 B. τοῖς 
μὲν πολλοῖς ἡδονὴ δοκεῖ εἶναι τὸ 
ἀγαθὸν, τοῖς δὲ κομψοτέῤοις φρό- 
νησις. ἴ.6. ‘finer natures.’ And 
in Book VII. the study of 
number as directed to the ac- 
quisition of pure knowledge is 
contrasted with its use in trade 
(καπηλεύειν) as κομψόν, 525 D. 
καὶ μὴν, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγὼ, νῦν Kal ἐννοῶ 
ῥηθέντος τοῦ περὶ τοὺς λογισ- 
μοὺς μαθήματος, ws κομψόν ἐστι 
καὶ πολλαχῆ χρήσιμον ἡμῖν πρὸς 


ὃ βουλόμεθα, ἐὰν τοῦ γνωρίζειν 
ἕνεκά τις αὐτὸ ἐπιτηδεύῃ ἀλλὰ 
μὴ τοῦ καπηλεύειν. Whilst in 
the humorous description of 
the democracy (Book VIII. 558 
A), in which even the draught 
animals are so replete with free- 
dom that they push people out 
of their way in the streets (563), 
and condemned criminals are 
suffered to walk about in public 
unmolested, the demeanour of 
the latter is termed κομψή. Ti 
δὲ, 7 πραότης ἐνίων τῶν δικασθέν- 
των οὐ κομψή, ‘exquisite’ (Ὁ. 
and Κ.})» charming (...).. ‘Phe 
word means ‘ lautus,’ or ‘ comp- 
tus,’ ‘neat, ‘smart,’ and suggests 
the further notion ‘with an eye 
to effect.’ From this further 
notion it results that the word 
specially suits a sarcastic con- 
text ; because to challenge ad- 
miration is also to challenge 
criticism. Compare note on 
πώ ποτ᾽ ἐν ποιήσει; and for 
δύ τεῖος Book J. Ch. XX. 
Here the word gives a humor- 
ous, not a sarcastic tone to the 
passage. 


204 
Bas ἀληθῶς φιλόσοφον. 


ΠΛΑΤΩΝΟΣ 
lj 6 ; 


"He, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ: 


ὄψιν οὐδενὶ ἄλλῳ ΦΙΛΩΝ καὶ ἐχθρὰν διακρίνει, ἢ τῷ 
τὴν ho καταμαθεῖν, τὴν δὲ ἀγνοῆσαι" καίτοι πῶς 


οὐκ ἂν φιλομαθὲς εἴη, συνέσει τε καὶ ἀγνοίᾳ spite. 
/ 3 a \ \ $ / b) an 5 
μενον TO TE οἰκεῖον καὶ TO ἀλλότριον ; Οὐδαμῶς, 7 


δ᾽ Ψ c/ Bf 
OS, ὅπως Ov. 


3 τὶ ΄ 
Αλλὰ μέντοι, εἶπον ἐγώ, τό γε 


φιλομαθὲς καὶ φιλόσοφον ταὐτόν ; Ταὐτὸν yap, ἔφη. 
Οὐκοῦν θαρροῦντες τιθῶμεν καὶ ἐν ἀνθρώπῳ, εἰ 


μέλλει πρὸς τοὺς οἰκείους καὶ γνωρίμους πρᾶός τις 
ἔσεσθαι, φύσει φιλόσοφον καὶ φιλομαθῆ αὐτὸν δεῖν 


εἶναι; “Τιθῶμεν, ἔφη. 


φιλόσοφον. For the first two 
requisites of the philosophic 
nature are said, in Book VI, to 
be memory (μνήμων) and apti- 
tude for gaining knowledge 
(εὐμαθής). It is thus termed 
because there is discrimination 
(διακρίνει) and limitation (δρι(ό- 
μενον), Which are characteristic 
of a mind that gains knowledge, 


and partakes in an elementary ἡ 


degree of the nature of the 
philosopher, of τοῦ det κατὰ 
ταῦτα ὡσαύτως ἔχοντος δυνάμενοι 
ἐφάπξεσθαι. Book VI. “init. 
For another definition of the 


philosophic mind see Book V._ 


475 C. Οὐκοῦν καὶ τὸν φιλόσοφον 
σοφίας φήσομεν ἐπιθυμητὴν 
εἶνα., οὐ τῆς μέν, τῆς δ᾽ οὐ, 
ἀλλὰ πάσης ; οἰ infr. φιλομαθῆ 
καὶ φιλόσοφον, aS Synonymous. 
φιλόσοφος 57. It should be 
noticed that this conclusion has 
been reached on _ analogical 
grounds, as usual: by an ap- 
peal to experience of common 
objects and common events 
Socrates encourages the listener 
to agree to his larger proposi- 
tions, See the remarks upon 
his method, Introd. p. 30. In 
Book VI where the philosophic 


| μνήμων, 


Φιλόσοφος δὴ καὶ θυμοειδὴς 


nature is defined, as quoted 
above, it 1s also analysed, and 
like the φύλαξ here, the φιλόσο- 
gos is characterised by several 
different traits; εἰ μὴ φύσει εἴη 
εὐμαθὴς, μεγαλοπρεπὴς 
εὔχαρις, φίλος τε καὶ ξυγγενὴς 
ἀληθείας, δικαιοσύνης, ἄἂνδρείας, 
σωφροσύνης ; 487 A. The dif- 
ficulty of combining all kinds 
of bodily and mental excellences 
is again insisted upon in the 
same Book: εὐμαθεῖς καὶ μνήμονες 
καὶ ἀγχίνοι καὶ ὀξεῖς καὶ ὅσα 
ἄλλα τούτοις ἕπεται οἷσθ᾽ ὅτι 
οὐκ ἐθέλουσιν ἅμα φύεσθαι καὶ 
νεανικοί τε καὶ μεγαλοπρεπεῖς 
τὰς διανοίας οἷοι κοσμίως μετὰ 
ἡσυχίας καὶ βεβαίοτητος ἐθέλειν 
ζῆν, ἀλλ᾽ οἱ τοιοῦτοι ὑπὸ ὀξύτητος 
φέρονται ὅπη ἂν τύχωσι καὶ τὸ 
βέβαιον ἅπαν αὐτῶν ἐξοίχεται. 
That is, the element οὗ steadi- 
ness, which alone can ensure 
valuable results, is especially 
hard to find in brilliant natures. 
Hence the need of education: 
the mind must be as thoroughly 
disciplined as the body ; ουκ 
ἥττον μανθανοντι πονητέον ἢ 
γυμναζομένῳ: And again (Book 
VII. 536 B) Δριμύτητα δεῖ αὐτοῖς 
ποὸς τὰ μαθήματα ὑὕὑπαρκειν. 
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\ . ΝΣ \ Cie oN 7 sy ς , 
καὶ ταχὺς καὶ ἰσχυρὸς ἡμῖν τὴν φυσιν EoTaL ὁ μελ- 
᾿ ‘ I A 
λων καλὸς κἀγαθὸς ἔσεσθαι φύλαξ πόλεως ; Τ]αντά- 


\ 53 BY 
TATL μὲν οὖν, Eby. 


© \ Nowe oN e/ e / 
Οὗτος μὲν δὴ ἂν οὕτως ὑπάρχοι’ 


θρέψονται δὲ δὴ ἡμῖν οὗτοι καὶ παιδευθήσονται τίνα 


icy BA e na \ Baga 
τρόπον 3 Kal apa τι pees Ty ἐστὶν αὐτο σκο- Ὦ 


ποῦσι πρὸς τὸ κατιδεῖν, οὗπερ ἕνεκα πάντα σκοποῦ- 


ae δικαιοσύνην TE καὶ ἀδικίαν τίνα τρόπον ἐν πόλει 


γίγνεται ; 
διεξίωμεν. 


ἵνα μὴ ἐῶ μεν ἱκανὸν λόγον ἢ συχνὸν 
καὶ ὁ τοῦ Ἰ'λαύκωνος ἀδελφὸς ΠΙάνυ 


δ᾽ aA v7 5 3 
μὲν οὖν, ἔφη, ἔγωγε προσδοκῶ προὔργου εἶναι εἰς 


la) 7] \ / 
τοῦτο ταύτην τὴν σκέψιν. 


Μὰ Δία, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ὦ 


φίλε ᾿Αδείμαντε, οὐκ ἄρα ἀφετέον, οὐδ᾽ εἰ μακρο- 


τέρα τυγχάνει οὖσα. 


Οὐ γὰρ οὗν. 


Ἴθι οὖν, ὥσπερ 


ἐν μύθῳ μυθολογοῦντές τε καὶ σχολὴν ἄγοντες λόγῳ 


/ \ 5, 
παιδεύωμεν τοὺς ἀνὸδρας. 


ἡμῖν, Ethic dative, v.s. note 
p. 165. 

οὐκ ἄρα ἀφ. οὐδ᾽ εἰ μακρ. For 
the sentiment v.s. οὐκ ἀποκνη- 
τέον, Ch. XII. and the passages 
compared. 

μακροτέρα, ‘rather long.’ 
For this absolute comparative, 
very irequent both in Greek 
and Latin, see Euthyphr. ini. 
τί νεώτερον; Hom. Od. 3, 
40-- 

ἀλλὰ νεώτερὅς ἐστιν, GuNALKIn 

δ᾽ ἐμοὶ αὐτῷ. 

Et infr. 352— 

Oios yap μετὰ τοῖσι γεραίτερος 

εὔχομαι εἶναι. 

Cic. Lelius 16, 59. Sepe enim 
in quibusdam aut animus ab- 
jectior est, aut spes amplificande 
fortune fractior. Ht infr. 60. 
Quis etiam si minus felices in 


᾿Αλλὰ VPN. 


deligendo fuissemus, ferendum 
1 potius: Jd: Cato Major, 
amt. Et tamen te suspicor 
lisdem rebus, quibus meipsum, 
interdum gravius commoverl. 
See also Virg. Ain. 1. 228— 

Tristior et lacrimis oculos 

suffusa nitentes 

Alloquitur Venus. 

παιδεύωμεν τοὺς ἄνδρας, 1.9. 
‘let us represent them as re- 
ceiving their education.’ For 
this mode of expression, where 
a narrator is referred as subject 
to an action not properly his 
own, but which he is describing, 
see. above Ch. VI. p. 224, note 
on ἄγοντες, and κατορύττουσιν 
ἐν “Atdov, p. 223. 

ἀλλὰ χρὴ. For ἀλλὰ in as: 
sentient replies v.s. p. 107. 
ἀλλὰ περιμενοῦμεν. | : 
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CAP. XVIL. 


e 3 al EE ib Oey 
Tis οὖν ἡ παιδεία ; ἢ χαλεπὸν εὑρεῖν βελτίω τῆς 
ὑπὸ τοῦ πολλοῦ χρόνου εὑρημένης ; ἔστι δέ που ἡ 


CH. XVII.—Lducation is di- 
aided into music and gymnastic ; 
and narration is a part of music, 
and mn narration we must begin 
with fiction, avoiding however 
those legends that attribute im+ 
moralety to the gods. 


We here enter upon the first 
system of education, viz. tliat 
destined to train up a class of 
efficient soldiers whose military 
ardour is tempered with patriotic 
tendertiess. The education com- 
prises two branches, music, 1.6. 
intellectual. labour, and gym- 
nastic, exercise of the body. 
In another place Socrates ex- 
plains that it is necessary to 
employ these two _ exercises, 
because if a man give all his 
time to his body, he becomes 
ἄμουσος, vulgar, or incapable of 
appreciating things intellectual, 
whilst if he confine himself to 
mental work he becomes softer 
than is fit and unnerved in the 
presence of danger. The ac- 
count of this first education 
continues from the present 
chapter to the end of Book 
IIl., after which the question 
is discussed,-how the guardians 
will manage the city, and justice 
is discovered. But then the 
ἀπορία arises, Until kings are 
philosophers and _ philosophers 
kings, the city will never be 
governed aright ; and this results 
in the question, What is a 
vhilosopher ? To answer this 
question a second, esoteric, 
system of' education is required, 


much more elaborate, and mueh 
more searching than that before 
us, treating of all the sciences 
as they bear upon each other — 
and upon their source, Real — 
Knowledge, which is to human ~ 
knowledge as the sun’s light to 
the human eye. . 
Aristotle recognises the ne- 
cessity for education, in order 
to curb individual peculiarities, 
and to make the welfare of the 
state an object of serious in- 
terest ; and thus he agrees with 
Plato in the principle that the 
general object of education is to 
steady the mind. V.s. note on 
φιλόσοφος δή, p. 264, and the 
words quoted μετὰ ἡσυχίας καὶ 
βεβαιότητος ἐθέλειν ζῆν. Aris- 
totle’s words are, ἀναγκαῖον mpos 
THY ποχιτείαν βλέποντα παιδεύειν 
καὶ τοὺς παῖδας καὶ τὰς γυναῖκας, 
εἴπερ τι διαφέρει, πρὸς τὸ τὴν 
πόλιν εἶναι σπουδαίαν, καὶ τοὺς 
παῖδας εἶναι σπουδαίους καὶ τὰς 
γυναῖκας σπουδαίους. Again in 
the Ethics 10, 9, Aristotle 
speaks of the necessity, not 
merely of education in letters 
for children when growing up, 
but also of a training in morals 
as soon as they are capable of 
understanding, a training which 
corresponds to the ineuleation 
of principle through μῦθοι which 
Plato here advocates for the 
very young. Δεῖ δὴ τὸ 7θος 
προῦπάρχειν πως οἰκεῖον τῇϑ 
ἀρετῆς, στέργον τὸ καλὸν καὶ 
δυσχεραῖνον τὸ αἰσχρόν. ἐκ νέου 
δ᾽ ἀγωγῆς ὀρθῆς τυχεῖν πρὸς 
ἀρετὴν χαλεπὸν μὴ ὑπὸ τοιούτοις 


ΠΟΛΙΤΕΙΑΣ ῥ'. 207. 
μὲν ἐπὶ σώμασι γυμναστική, ἡ δ᾽ ἐπὶ ψυχῇ μουσική. 
Ἔστι yap. Pp οὖν οὐ μουσικῇ mpoTepov ἀρξόμεθα 
παιδεύοντες ἢ γυμναστικῇ ; Πῶς δ᾽ οὔ ; Μουσικῆς 

“δ᾽ εὐπὼν τίθης λόγους, ἢ οὔ; "ἜἜγωγε. ΔΛόγων δὲ 
διττὸν εἶδος, τὸ μὲν ἀληθές, ψεῦδος δ᾽ ἕτερον ; Ναί. 877 
ἸΠαιδευτέον δ᾽ ἐν ἀμφοτέροις, πρότερον δ᾽ ἐν τοῖς 
ψευδέσιν ; Οὐ μανθάνω, ἐφη, πῶς λέγεις. Οὐ μαν- 
θάώνεις, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ὅτι ΠΕ τ τοῖς παιδίοις μύθους 

Re your 5 ; τοῦτο δέ που ὡς TO ὅλον εἰπεῖν ψεῦδος, ἐ ἔνι 

δὲ καὶ ἀληθῆ. πρότερον δὲ μύθοις πρὸς τὰ παιδία 

ἢ γυμνασίοις χρώμεθα. Τοῦτο δὴ 
ἔλεγον, OTL μουσικῆς πρότερον ἁπτέον ἢ γυμνωστικῆς. 
᾿Ορθῶς, ἔφη. Οὐκοῦν οἶσθ᾽ ὅτι ἀρχὴ παντὸς ἔργου Β, 
μέγιστον, ἄλλως τε καὶ νέῳ καὶ ἁπωλῷ ὁτῳοῦν ; 
μάλιστα γὰρ δὴ τότε πλάττεται καὶ ἐνδύεται τύπος, 


7 A 
“Kote ταῦτα. 


a BA f 
ὃν av τις Θούληται ἐνσημήνασθαι ἑκάστῳ, 


τραφέντα νόμοις... 
τετάχθαι τὴν τροφὴν (1.6. their 
nurture) καὶ τὰ ἐπιτηδεύματα" 
οὐκ ἔσται “γὰρ λυπηρὰ συνήθη 
γενόμενα. Οὐκ ἱκανὸν δ᾽ ἴσως 
,ὔἷ of a 5 f; 
νέους ὄντας τροφῆς καὶ ἐπιμελείας 
a 5 > > 3 
τυχεῖν ὄρθῆς ἀλλ᾽ ἐπειδὴ καὶ 
ἀνδρωθέντας δεῖ ἐπιτηδεύειν αὐτὸ 
καὶ ἐθίζεσθαι, καὶ περὶ ταῦτα 
δεοίμεθα ἂν νόμων, καὶ draws δὴ 
περὶ πάντα τὸν βίον. And again, 
a direct reference to this passage, 
Διὸ δεῖ ἦχθαί πως εὐθὺς ex νέων, 
ὡς ὃ Πλάτων φησιν, ὥστε χαιρειν 
καὶ λυπεῖσθαι οἷς δεῖ" ἢ γὰρ ὀρθὴ 
7 es 5 / ; 
παιδεία αὕτη ἐστίν. Hth. 2, 3..2. 
Μουσικῆς δ᾽ εἰπὼν... ‘and 
when you speak (of music) you 
include narration under music?’ 
Stallb. reads εἶπον from Ast’s 
emendation. 
e \ oo elt ila) σα 3 
@S τὸ ὅλον εἰπεῖν, υ.. ὡς ἐπὶ 
τὸ πολύ. ws ἐπὶ πᾶν εἰπεῖν. 
Euthydemus 279 E. 
οὐκοῦν οἶσθ᾽ ὅτι 


ἀρχὴ. See 


Διὸ νόμοις δεῖ 


Κομιδῇ 


Aristotle Eth. i. vit. 23, where 
the necessity for strict definition 
follows upon this principle: σπου- 
δαστέον ὅπως ὁρισθῶσι καλῶς" 
μεγάλην γὰρ ἔχουσι ῥοπὴν πρὸς 
τὰ ἑπόμενα. Δοκεῖ γὰρ πλεῖόν ἢ, 
ἥμισυ πάντος εἶναι ἣ ἀρχῆ. ΟἿ. 
Hesiod’s proverb, Opp. et Di. 40, 
νήπιοι, οὐδὲ ἴσασιν ὅσῳ πλέον 
ἥμισυ παντός. 

ἐνσημήνασθαι, to stamp, to 
impress ; cf. the words παρά- 
onuos, ἐπίσημος. For the meta- 
phor, ef. Theat. 191 C, @és δὴ 
μοι λόγου ἕνεκα ἐν ταῖς ψυχαῖς 
ἡμῶν ἐνὸν κηρινὸν ἐκμαγεῖον. ΟΥ̓́. 
also the word πλάττειν below 
here. And Aristotle speaks: 
again of the importance of train- 
ing from the earliest age in 
ica 2, I, 8, ov μικρὸν οὖν 
διαφέρει TO οὕτως ἢ οὕτως εὐθὺς 
ἐκ νέων ἐθίζεσθαι, ἀλλὰ πάμπολυ, 
μᾶλλον δὲ τὸ πᾶν, See preceding 
note. 


268 MAATONOS δῇ 
μὲν οὖν. “Ap οὖν ῥᾳδίως οὕτω παρήσομεν τους 


ἐπιτυχόντας ὑπὸ τῶν ἐπιτυχόντων μύθους πλασ- | 
θέντας ἀκούειν τοὺς παῖδας καὶ λαμβάνειν ἐν ταῖς 
ψυχαῖς ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πολὺ ἐναντίας δόξας ἐκείναις, ἅς, 
ἐπειδὰν τελεωθῶσιν, ἔχειν οἰησόμεθα δεῖν αὐτούς; 
Οὐδ᾽ ὁπωστιοῦν παρήσομεν. Πρῶτον δὴ ἡμῖν, ὡς 
ἔοικεν, ἐπιστατητέον τοῖς μυθοποιοῖς, καὶ ὃν μὲν ἂν — 
Ο καλὸν ποιήσωσιν, ἐγκριτέον, ὃν δ᾽ ἂν μή, ἀποκριτέον" 
τοὺς δ᾽ ἐγκριθέντας πείσομεν τὰς τροφούς τε καὶ 
μητέρας λέγειν τοῖς παισὶ καὶ πλάττειν τὰς ψυχὰς 
αὐτῶν τοῖς μύθοις πολὺ μᾶλλον ἢ τὰ σώματα ταῖς 
χερσίν, ὧν δὲ νῦν λέγουσι τοὺς πολλοὺς ἐκβλητέον. 
Ποίους δή; ἔφη. Ἔν τοῖς μείζοσιν, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, μύθοις 
ὀψόμεθα καὶ τοὺς ἐλάττους. δεῖ γὰρ δὴ τὸν αὐτὸν 
τύπον εἶναι καὶ ταὐτὸν δύνασθαι τούς τε μείζους καὶ 
ἢ οὐκ οἴει; ἔγωγ᾽, ἔφη" ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ 
ἐννοῶ οὐδὲ τοὺς μείζους τίνας λέγεις. Οὺὗς Ἡσίοδός 
τε, εἶπον, καὶ Ὅμηρος ἡμῖν ἐλχεγέτην καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι 


\ ’ὔ 
Ὁ τοὺς ἐλάττους. 


τοὺς ἐπιτυχόντας, υ.8. Book I. 
Ch. XXIII. οὐ γὰρ περὶ ἐπιτυ- 
χόντος ὃ λόγος, and note. On 
the question of this incon- 
sistency between mythology and 
religion, see Sir G. ἂν Cox, 


Aryan Mythology, Vol. i. Ch. 
vi. Book i. 

ὃν μὲν ἂν, Sc. μῦθον. 

ἐν τοῖς μείζοσιν. 1.6. ‘if we 


settle the claims of the larger 
tales and compositions we shall 
thereby settle also the less.’ 
ταὐτὸν δύνασθαι, ‘have the 
same import.’ See Euthydemus, 
286 C, τοῦτο γὰρ δύναται ὁ λόγος. 
Also’ see Dem. de Cor. Io (ed. 
Arnold), τί δὲ τοῦτ᾽ ἠδύνατο, ὦ 
ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι; ἐγὼ διδάξω. 
And in Aristoph. Clouds 674, the 
Socrates of the play explaining 
that κάρδοπος is, by virtue of 


its termination, as much mascu- 
line as Κλεώνυμος, uses the same 
expression : ταὐτὸν δύναταί σοι 
κάρδοπος Κλεωνύμῳ. 

Ἡσίοδός τε καὶ “Ὅμηρος, Ὁ.8. 
ῬΡ. 133, 121, see also Book X. 
init. 607 ; where the, case for 
and against Homer is thus 
summed up : Συγχωρεῖν “ Ομηρον 
ποιητικώτατον εἶναι καὶ πρῶτον 
τῶν τραγῳδοποιῶν, εἰδέναι δὲ ὅτι 


ὅσον μόνον ὕμνους θεοῖς καὶ 
ἐγκώμια τοῖς ἀγαθοῖς ποιήσεως 
παραδεκτέον εἰς πόλιν, and 


compare Xenophanes’ words ap. 
Sext. Emp. adv. Math. i. 289, 
be το δος 
Πάντα θεοῖς ἀνέθηκαν “ "Ὅμηρός 
θ᾽ Ἡσίοδός τε ' 
ἕσσα παρ᾽ ἀνθρώποισιν ὀνείδεο 
καὶ ψογος ἐστίν. 
x Χ 
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B. ΄ , an , 7 
οὗτοι yap που μύθους τοῖς ἀνθρώποις 


ψευδεῖς συντιθέντες ἔλεγόν τε καὶ λέγουσιν. LTovous 
5 ty : a / ,ὕ τῷ 
δή, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς, καὶ τί αὐτῶν μεμφόμενος λέγεις ; “Ὅπερ, 
a 3. 5 ,ὔ \ \ a x / wh θ 
ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, χρὴ καὶ πρῶτον καὶ μάλιστα μέμφεσθαι, 
ἴω 7 A 
ἄλλως τε καὶ ἐάν τις μὴ καλῶς ψεύδηται. Τί τοῦτο ; 


| los aA / \ A 
“Ὅταν εἰκάζῃ τις κακῶς TO λόγῳ περὶ θεῶν TE καὶ 


- : \ \ 3 ΄ 
ἡρώων οἷοι εἰσιν, ὥσπερ γραφεὺς μηδὲν ἐοικότα 


γράφων οἷς ἂν ὅμοια βουληθῇ γράψαι. 


ὡς πλεῖστ᾽ ἐφθέγξαντο θεῶν 
ἀθεμίστια ἔργα, 
κλέπτειν μοιχεύειν τε καὶ 
ἀλλήλους ἀπατεύειν. 
For the connection between the 
Eleatic Xenophanes and Plato’s 
philosophy, see infr. Ch. XX. 
Xenophanes acutely presents 
the necessity, and, at the same 
time, the absurdity of anthro- 
morphism in religion thus— 
᾿Αλλ’ εἴτοι χεῖρας γ᾽ εἶχον 
βόες ἢὲ λέοντες 
ἢ γράψαι. χείρεσσι καὶ ἔργα 
τελεῖν ἅπερ ἄνδρές 
καί κε θεῶν ἰδέας ἔγραφον καὶ 
σώματ᾽ ἐποίουν 
τοιαῦθ᾽ οἷόν περ καὐτοὶ δέμας 
εἶχον ὁμοῖον, 
ἵπποι μέν θ᾽ ἵπποισι, βόες δέ τε 
βουσὶν ὁμοῖα 
τί αὐτῶν μεμφόμενος λέγεις. 
The objection to Homer and to 


poets in general, as it has been - 


noticed above, is that they are 
imitators thrice removed from 
realities, that, instead of study- 
ing arts, they write about arts 
of which they practically know 
nothing, and that therefore 
what they have te say upon 
them is worth nothing. See 
Book X. ποῦ EH, extr. δεῖ δὴ 
ἐπισκέψασθαι, πότερον μιμηταῖς 
τούτοις οὗτοι ἐντυχόντες ἐξαπά- 
τηνται καὶ τὰ ἔργα αὐτῶν ὁρῶντες 
οὐκ αἰσθάνονται τριττὰ ἀπέχοντα 
τοῦ ὄντος καὶ ῥάδια ποιεῖν μὴ 


Καὶ γάρ, 


εἰδότι τὴν ἀλήθειαν. φαντάσματα 
γὰρ ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ὄντα ποιοῦσιν. 
᾿ μὴ καλῶς ψεύδηται, ‘if any 
one of them write debased 
fiction.’ Wevdos, fiction, is of 
the highest value as a moral 
instrument. Aristotle considers 
poetry to be more philosophic 
than history, because it deals in 
fiction (οἷα ἂν γένοιτο) in con- 
trast to fact (οἷα ἐγένετο). See 
Poet. 1X. 14515, quoted on p. 10. 
This καλὸν ψεῦδος 15 opposed to 
the ὡς ἀληθῶς ψεῦδος (infr. 
382 ΑἹ or ‘lie with intent to 
deceive,’ or ‘lie in the seul ;’ 
the object of the καλὸν ψεῦδος 
being not to deceive but to 
instruct. Hence it is described 
also as the ‘lie in words’ (τό γε 
ἐν τοῖς λόγοις μίμημα). and con- 
trasted with the ‘lie in the 
soul’ (τῇ ψυχῇ περὶ τὰ ὄντα 
ψεύδεσθαι), 382 B. Compare 
also the Laws 663 E, where the 
legislator, it is suggested, may 
invent fictions, to point the 
moral for the young. Νομοθέ- 
Tys δὲ οὗ TL Kal σμικρὸν ὄφελος, 
εἰ καὶ μὴ τοῦτο ἣν οὕτως ἔχον, 
εἴπερ τι καὶ ἄλλο ἐτόλμησεν ἂν 
ἐπ’ ἀγαθῷ ψεύδεσθαι πρὸς τοὺς 
νέους, ἔστιν ὅ τι τούτου ψεῦδος 
λυσιτελέστερον ἂν ἐψεύσατόποτε; 
ὥσπερ γραφεὺς μηδὲν, κ.τ.λ. 
This simile, introduced here 
merely as an illustration, is 
worked out at length in Book Χ. 
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” 3 A fares) / A 7 τς 
ὀρθῶς ἔχει τά γε τοιαῦτα μέ ame 
ἐφη, ρθῶς ἔχει τά γε τοιαῦτα μ μῴεσθαι an λὰ 
πῶς δὴ λέγομεν καὶ ποῖα; Πρῶτος μέν, ἣν δ᾽ ἘΥΡΗ 
τὸ μέγιστον καὶ περὶ τῶν μεγίστων ψεῦδος ὁ εἰπὼν, 
οὐ καλῶς ἐψεύσατο, ὡς Οὐρανός τε εἰργάσατο & 
ὃ n Ee ς / ὃ “ a ; εὐ 

φησι ὁρᾶσαι αὑτὸν Ἡσίοδος, ὁ τε αὖ Κρόνος ὡς 
878 ἐτιμωρήσατο αὐτὸν τὰ δὲ δὴ τοῦ Κρόνου ἔργα καὶ 
/ ίς ΑΝ LA iy ΝΟ KN 3 9S 2 an ΕΣ a 1 , 
πάθη ὑπὸ TOD υἱέος, OVS ἂν εἰ ἣν ἀληθῆ, ὠμην δεῖν. 
¢e δί Ὁ 7) θ \ Sf / \ is ' 
ῥᾳδίως οὕτω λέγεσθαι πρὸς ἀφρονάς τε καὶ νέους, 
» \ / \ eee ’ ΟΡ νον “ὦ 
ἀλλὰ μάλιστα μὲν συγᾶσθαι, εἰ δὲ ἀνάγκη τις ἣν 
J nN Ἷ 

λέγειν, δι᾿ ἀπορρήτων ἀκούειν ὡς ὀλυγίστους, θυσα- © 


598 C, δοῳ. in order to prove the 
poet an imitator of an imitator. 
The painter, it is there main- 
tained, is a deceiver because he 
represents not the nature, but 
the appearance of objects, οἷον 
ὃ (ζωγράφος, “Φαμὲν, (ωγραφήσει 
ἡμῖν σκυτοτόμον, τέκτονα, τοὺς 
ἄλλους δημιουργοὺς, περὶ οὐδενὸς 
τούτων ἐπαίων τῶν τε. νῶν. ἀλλ᾽ 
ὅμως παῖδάς τε καὶ ἄφρονας ἂν- 
θρώπους ἐξαπατῷ ἄν. In that 
passage it is not false repre- 
sentation, as here, that is com- 
plained of; but representation, 
however accurate, of appear- 
ances, is disparaged: in the 
present passage, the painter is 
considered as drawing upon his 


imagination, not even upon 
appearances. 

ὡς Οὔρανός Te cipy. Theogon. 
154 and 179. 


τῶν μὲν (SC. παιδῶν) 
ὅπως τις πρῶτα γένοιτο, 
πάντας ἀποκρύπτεσκε, καὶ ἐς 
φάος οὐκ ἀνίεσκε 
/ > ”* a 9 
Pains ἐν κευθμῶνι, κακῷ ὃ 
ἐτέρπετο ἔργῳ 
3 / 
Ovpavos. 
\ 8 a ξ΄ “ ὶ 
τὰ δὲ δὴ τοῦ Κρόνου ἔργ. κα 
παθ. See Euthyphr. 5 E, τοῦτον 
(sc. Δία) ὁμολογοῦσι τὸν αὑτοῦ 
πάτερα δῆσαι, ὕτι τοὺς ὑιεῖς κατέ- 
πιεν οὐκ ἐν δίκῃ κἀκεῖνόν γε αὖ 


ΠΛΆΤΩΝΟΣ 


τὸν αὑτοῦ πατέρα ἔκτεμεῖν δ᾽ 
ἕτερα τοιαῦτα, and similarly in | 
Ar. Nub. 904— : 

πῶς δῆτα δίκης οὔσης ὃ Ζεὺς 

οὐκ ἀπόλωλεν τὸν πατέρ᾽ 

αὑτοῦ 

δησας; Ἶ 
For the question of mythology 
see Introd. p. 24. ὶ 

ἄφρονας καὶ νέους, as in the 
passage quoted from Book X, — 
παῖδάς τε καὶ ἄφρονας snipes 
ἐξαπατῷ ᾧ ἄν. 

μάλιστα μὲν σιγᾶσθαι, εἰ δὲ.. 
‘to keep silence if possible, and | 
failing that, &c.’ For this ex- | 
pression see Book V. 461 C, 
μάλιστα μὲν μηδ᾽ εἰς φῶς ἐκφέ- . 
pe κύημα, μηδέ γ᾽ ἕν, ἐὰν γένη- Ε 
ται, ἐὰν δέ τι βιάσηται, οὔ! Le 
τιθέναι. 473 B, μάλιστα μὲν 
ἑνὸς, εἰ δὲ μὴ, δεν Also Βοοκ 
VIII. 564 Ὁ, μάλιστα μὲν ὅπως 
μὴ ἐγγένησθον, ἂν δὲ ἐγγένησθον, 
κιτιλ. Demosthenes de Cor. 
317, μάλιστα μὲν μὴ ἔχειν ταῦτ᾽ 
ἐν τῇ φύσει, εἰ δ᾽ ἄρ' ἀνάγκη, — 
k.T.A. Also in poetry, Soph, 
Antigone, 327— 

AAA’ εὑρεθείη μὲν μάλα ἐὰν 

δέ τοι 

ληφθῇ τε καὶ μὴ, κ.τ.λ. 

δ ἀπορρήτων, οἵ. 460 C, 
ἀπορρήτῳ τε καὶ ἀδήλῳ κατα- — 
κρύψουσιν. 
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: ᾿ A 4 \ ὔ A 
μένους οὐ χοῖρον, ἀλλά TL μέγα Kal ἄπορον θύμα, 


ἶ . \ / δ 
ὅπως ὅ τι ἐλαχίστοις συνέβη ἀκοῦσαι... Καὶ γάρ, ἢ 
δ᾽ cf Ὁ / tg X0 xr / K \ 3 » 7 3. 
ὅς, οὗτοί γε οἱ λόγοι χαλεποί. Καὶ οὐ λεκτέοι γ᾽, 
5 A Ἵ .3 7 
ἔφην, ὦ ᾿Αδείμαντε, ἐν τῇ ἡμετέρᾳ πόλει, οὐδὲ λεκτέον B 
A N 
νέῳ ἀκούοντι, ὡς ἀδικῶν τὰ ἔσχατα οὐδὲν ἂν θαυ- 
a 3 aq 4 
μαστὸν ποιοῖ, οὐδ᾽ αὖ ἀδικοῦντα πατέρα κολάζων 
' Ν , 3 \ 7 ΕΝ ων la! ¢ Ge I 
παντὶ τρόπῳ, ἀλλὰ δρῴη ἂν ὅπερ θεῶν οἱ πρῶτοΐ TE 
\ 7 3 \ \ / go Oo e/ 3 \ 3 A 
καὶ μέγιστοι. Οὐ μὰ tov Δία, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς, οὐδὲ αὐτῷ 
an , S / IQs 3 J 
μοι δοκεῖ ἐπιτήδεια εἶναι λέγειν. Οὐδέ γε, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, 
Ni? / e \ A ἌΣ ΔΑΝ) 
τὸ παράπαν, ὡς θεοὶ θεοῖς πολεμοῦσί τε καὶ ἔπιβου- 
λεύουσι καὶ μάχονται: οὐδὲ γὰρ ἀληθῆ" εἴ γε δεῖ 
rf \ x if 
ἡμῖν τοὺς μέλλοντας THY πόλιν φυλάξειν αἴσχιστον 
Neen ve “ 2 7 : a 
γομίζειν TO ῥᾳδίως ἀλλήλοις ἀπεχθάνεσθαι" πολλοῦ 
δεῖ γιγαντομαχίας τε μυθολογητέον αὐτοῖς καὶ ποι- 
/ f : 
KINTEOV, καὶ ἄλλας ἔχθρας πολλὰς καὶ παντοδαπὰς 


θυσαμένους ov χοῖρ. So in 
Book V. when the important 
and sacred marriage ceremonial 
takes place, sacrifices are made, 
οὐκοῦν δὴ ἕορταί tives νομοθ- 
ετητέαι ἔσονται, ἐν αἷς ξυνάξομεν 
τᾶς τε νυμφὰς καὶ τοὺς νυμφίους, 
᾿ καὶ θυσίαι καὶ ὕμνοι ποιητέοι τοῖς 
ἡμετέροις ποιηταῖς πρέποντες Τοῖς 
γιγνομένοις γάμοις. 
συνέβη. Stephanus notes that 
we should expect συμβαίη ; 
Stallb. however supports the 
indicative on the ground that 
the protasis was indicative, εἰ δὲ 
ἀνάγκη τις ἣν λέγειν. 
ἀδικοῦντα πατέρα κολάζων, See 
Arist. Nub where this very 
case is exhibited as a result of 
Socratic teaching. See ll. 1330, 
seqq.-— 
ΣΤ. τὸν πατερα τύπτεις ; 
bE, κἀποφανῶ γε νὴ Δία 
ὡς ἐν δίκῃ σ᾽ ἔτυπτον. 
aT. ὦ μιαρώτατε, 
καὶ πῶς γένοιτ᾽ ἂν πατέρα 
τύπτειν ἐν δίκῃ : κιτ.λ. 


The comedy of the Clouds was 
first acted B.c. 423, and for the 
second time B.C. 421; hence it 
is probable, as stated in the 
Introd. p. 13, that this, among 
other passages in Plato’s works, 
has direct reference to that 
comedy which traduces Socrates 
so cruelly, ' 

ws θεοὶ θεοῖς πολ. Plato here 
is probably thinking of the 
disputes of the gods over the 
Trojan war. See I]. i. 531-568 ; 
iV. 422, seqg. and especially 
v. 846, seqg. where Pallas with 
Diomed attacks Ares and drives 


_ him wounded to Olympus. 


Λάζετο δὲ μάστιγα καὶ ἡνία 
Παλλὰς ᾿Αθήνη. 
Αὐτίκ᾽ ἐπ᾽ “Apni πρώτῳ ἔχε 
μώνυχας ἵππους. 
πολλοῦ δεῖ. Like off ὅτι, 
δῆλον ὅτι, πῶς οἴει, πῶς δοκεῖς, 
and many others, this has passed 
into a merely adverbial expres- 
8100. 
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a \ ς ’ XN A x 
θεῶν τε καὶ ἡρώων πρὸς συγγενεῖς τε καὶ οἰκείους 
3 “ δ) 
αὐτῶν: GAN εἴ πως μέλλομεν πείσειν, ὡς οὐδεὶς 


/ / ω ΘΕ ἢ 5 7 3. Qe ᾿ 
πώποτε πολίτης ETEPOS ἐτέρῳ ἀπήχθετο οὐδ᾽ ἔστι 


ἴω “ an nan Ν 
D τοῦτο ὅσιον, τοιαῦτα μᾶλλον πρὸς τὰ παιδία εὐθὺς 


AY Ν 
καὶ γερουσι καὶ γραυσὶ καὶ πρεσβυτεροις γιγνομενοίς, 


\ \ \ \ / 
Kal τοὺς ποιητὰς ἐγγὺς τούτων ἀναγκαστέον λογο- 


a“ 7 \ \ ΄ : 
ποιεῖν. “Ἥρας δὲ δεσμοὺς ὑπὸ υἱέος καὶ «Ἡφαίστου 
CY. ς / A 
ῥίψεις ὕπο πατρός, μέλλοντος TH μητρὶ τυπτομένῃ 


ὡς οὐδεὶς πώποτε πολίτης 
ἔτερος ἕτ. It is with the in- 
tention of arriving at this result 
that Plato proposes and works 
out his theory in Book V. that, 
in the model state, the wives 
and children should be in com- 
mon to all the citizens. For, 
according to his scheme, all 
the younger people will look 
upon each other as brothers and 
sisters, and upon all the elders 
as fathers and mothers, that 
thus there will be ever present 
the sense of relationship, to 
prevent quarrels and injuries, 
and that the whole state, like 
one body, will respond either in 
pain or in pleasure to everything 
that affects a single individual 
init. See 462 D: Kal ἥτις δὴ 
ἐγγύτατα ἑνὸς ἀνθρώπου ἔχει, 
οἷον ὅταν που ἡμῶν δάκτυλός του 
πληγῇ, πᾶσα ἣ κοινωνία ἡ κατὰ 
τὸ σῶμα πρὸς τὴν ψυχὴν τεταμένη 
εἰς μίαν ξύνταξιν τὴν τοῦ ἄρχοντος 
ἐν αὐτῇ ἤσθετό τε καὶ πᾶσα ἅμα 
ξυνήλγησε μέρους πονήσαντος 
ὅλη, καὶ οὕτω δὴ λέγομεν ὅτι ὃ 
ἄνθρωπος τὸν δάκτυλον ἀλγεῖ. 
And for the statement that this 
result will be arrived at by a 
community of wives and chil- 
dren, see 464 B: Τοῦ μεγίστου 
ἄρα ἀγαθοῦ τῇ πόλει αἰτία ἡμῖν 
πέφανται ἡ κοινωνία τοῖς ἐπικού- 
ροις τῶν τε παιδῶν καὶ τῶν 
γυναικῶν. 


γέρουσι, Sc. μυθολογητέον, to 
be supplied from the precéding 
sentence. For the whole of this 
passage see Euthyphro 6 B: 
Kal πόλεμον ἄρα ἡγεῖ σὺ εἶναι 
τῷ ὄντι ἐν τοῖς θεοῖς πρὸς ἀλλή- 
λους, καὶ ἐχθράς γε δεινὰς καὶ 
μάχας καὶ ἄλλα τοιαῦτα πολλὰ 
οἷα λέγεταί τε ὑπὸ τῶν ποιητῶν 
καὶ ὑπὸ τῶν ἀγαθῶν γραφέων τά 
τε ἄλλα ἱερὰ ἡμῖν καταπεποίκιλ- 
ται. 

Ἥρας δεσμοὺς ὑπὸ υἱέος, κ.τ.λ. 


In Il. i. σὅδ, Hepheestus recalls | 


to his mother how he was thrown 
out of heaven by Zeus, when 
striving to help her, ἀλεξέμεναι 
μεμαῶτα. And for the actual 
binding of Hera by Zeus, see 
Il. xv. 18— . 
Ἢ ov μέμνη; OTe τ᾽ ἐκρέμω 
ὑψόθεν, ἐκ δὲ ποδοῖϊὶν , 
“Axuovat ἧκα δύο, περὶ χερσὶ 
δὲ δεσμὸν ἴηλα 
Χρύσεον, ἄῤῥηκτον. 
Ast ingeniously clears up the 
expression here, Secu. bm. υἱέος! 
by pointing out that Hephestus 
made the chains to confine Hera 
at Zeus’ bidding, although wiill- 
ing himself to-connive at her 
escape. 
Ἡφαίστου ῥίψεις. 1]. i. 590— 
Ἤδη γάρ με καὶ ἄλλοτ᾽ ἀλεξέ- 
μεναι μεμαῶτα 
ῥῖψε, ποδὸς τεταγὼν, ἀπο βηλοῦ 
θεσπεσίοιο. 


Compare Euthyphro 6 B. 
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πεποιηκὲν οὐ 


Berocicncoy εἰς τὴν πόλιν, OUT ἐν ὑπονοίαις πρεϊτοιη- 


μένας οὔτε ἄνευ ὑπονοιῶν. 
J Ψ . ἢ ς VA \ ὑλλ ἃ 
KPLVElV O Tl TE UTTOVOLA KAL ὃ μή, a 


ὁ yap νέος oux οἷος τε 
ἂν τηλικοῦ- 


᾿ 3 an A NEO Nak 
τὸς jv λάβῃ ἐν ταῖς δόξαις, δυσεκνυπτά τε καὶ ἀμε- Ἔ 


τάστατα φιλεῖ γίγνεσθαι. 


Ὁ ΔΕ 750 Ψ Ν 
ὧν δὴ ἴσως ἕνεκα περὶ 


\ 2 A ; a 3 ΄ “ Zi 
παντὸς ποιητέον, A TOWTA AKOVOVILY, O TL KAANOTH 


μεμυθολογημένα πρὸς ἀρετὴν ἀκούειν. 


o. “~~ , 

ὑπονοίαις, ‘allegory.’ This 
appears from Plutarch 2, 19 ii: 
ταῖς πάλαι μὲν ὑπονοίαις, ἀλλη- 
γορίαις δὲ νῦν λεγομέναις ; Stallb. 
So Horace professes to eh 
as Homeric poems in Ep. 1 


ani (Homerus) quid sit pul- 
chrum, quid turpe, quid 
utile, quid non, 

Planius ac melius Chrysippo 

et Crantore dixit... 

Rursus quid virtus et quid 

sapientia possit 

Utile proposuit nobis exemplar 

Ulixen. 

dSuvcexvimta, cf. Hor. Od. 3, 
5, 28— 

Neque amissos colores 
Lana refert medicata fuco: 

Nec vera virtus, quum semel 

excidit, 

Curat reponi deterioribus. 
And a similar moral is expressed 
by a different metaphor in Ep. 
I, 2, 67— 


Nune adbibe puro 


Pectore verba puer; nunc te 
melioribus offer. 
Quo semel est imbuta recens, 
servabit odorem 
Testa diu. 
i.¢, the young, as Plato demands 
here, must be subject to good 
influence from their first years. 


In Book IV. 429 D this meia- 
phor, as we have seen in other 
cases, is expanded and detailed. 
The legislator, it is there said, 
must imbue the defenders of 
the state with courage, as with 
a dye that cannot be washed 
out. Οὐκοῦν οἶσθα, ny δ᾽ ἐγὼ, 
ὅτι οἷ βαφεῖς, ἐπειδὰν βουληθῶσι 
βάψαι ἔρια ὥστ᾽ εἶναι ἁλουργὼ, 
πρῶτον μὲν... "λευκῶν, ἔ ἔπειτα προσ- 
παρασκευάζουσιν οὐκ ὀλίγῃ παρα- 
σκευῇ θεραπεύσαντες, ὃ ὅπως δέξεται 
ὅτι μάλιστα τὸ ἄνθος, καὶ οὕτω 
δὴ βάπτουσιι Καὶ ὃ μὲν ἂν 
τούτῳ τῷ τρόπῳ βαφῇ, δευσοποιὸν 
/ \ \ ς If 
γίγνεται TO Baer, «καὶ ἡ πλύσις 
οὔτ᾽ ἄνευ ῥυμμάτων οὔτε μετὰ 
ῥυμμάτων δύναται αὐτῶν τὸ ἄνθος 
3 rad ae ἃς > Ἃ \ > 
adaipeccOa’ ἃ δ᾽ ἂν μὴ, οἶσθα 
οἷα δὴ γίγνεται, ἐάν τέ τις ἄλλα 
χρώματα βάπτῃ ἐάν τε καὶ ταῦτα 
\ / > o/ 
μὴ προθεραπεύσας. Οἶδα, ἔφη, 
cd vy ΄“ 
OTL ἔκπλυτα καὶ γελοῖα. Τοι- 
ovTOV τοίνυν, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγὼ, ὑπόλαβε 
κατὰ δύναμιν ἐργάζεσθαι καὶ ἡμᾶς, 
ὅτε ἐξελεγόμεθα τοὺς στρατιώτας 
καὶ ἐπαιδεύομεν μουσιικῇ καὶ γυμ- 


ναστικῆ. Μηδὲν οἴου ἄλλο 
μηχανᾶσθαι ἢ ὅπως ἡμῖν ὅτι 


κάλλιστα τοὺς νόμους πεισθέντες 
δέξοιντο ὥσπερ βαφὴν, ἵνα δευσο- 
ποιὸς αὐτῶν ἡ δόξα γίγνοιτο, 
Κ.Τ.λ, 


.-.. 
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Ξ , . 3 ᾽ , ἊΣ A 
“Eyes yap, ἔφη, λόγον. ἀλλ᾽ εἴ τἰς av Kal ταῦτα 
ΟῚ . / e an a Ὁ 3 \ \ / € A 
ἐρωτῴη ἡμᾶς, ταῦτα ἅττα ἐστὶ Kal τίνες οἱ μῦθοι, 
/ Ἃ “ \ 5 \ oy ΟῚ 3 / >" 
τίνας ἂν φαῖμεν ; καὶ ἐγὼ εἶπον O, ᾿Αδείμαντε, οὐκ — 
ἐσμὲν ποιηταὶ ἐγώ τε καὶ σὺ ἐν τῷ παρόντι, GAN | 
379 ἐσμεν TOLHTAL EY b ν Τῷ TApOVil, a a 
Ρ] \ / > “Ὁ \ , 
οἰκισταὶ πόλεως. οἰκισταῖς δὲ TOUS μὲν τύπους 
3 / 9 @ A an 
προσήκει εἰδέναι, ἐν οἷς δεῖ μυθολογεῖν τοὺς ποιητάς, 
ο “ f nr 
παρ᾽ OVS ἐὰν ποιῶσιν οὐκ ἐπιτρεπτέον, OV μὴν αὐτοῖς 
7 9 An / 3 \ 
ye ποιητέον μύθους. ᾿Ορθῶς, ἔφη" ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸ δὴ 
a ς if \ / / Ἃ 9) ,ὕ 
τοῦτο, οἱ τύποι περὶ θεολογίας τίνες ἂν εἴεν ; Τοιοίδε 
Ξ 7΄ - ΄ ς \ 37 ‘ 
πού τινες, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ' οἷος τυγχάνειν ὁ θεὸς ὦν, ἀεὶ 
> ΝΥ A 
δήπου ἀποδοτέον, ἐάν TE τις αὐτὸν ἐν ἔπεσι ποιῇ 
a ἐν τραγῳδίᾳ. Δεῖ yap. Οὐκοῦν ἀγαθὸς 6 ye 
ἐάν τε ἐν τραγῳδίᾳ. γάρ. ὃν ἀγαθὸς ὅ ¥ 
3 a \ ᾿ , / te 3 \ 
B θεὸς τῷ ὄντι TE καὶ λεκτέον οὕτως ; Τί μήν ; Ada 


Cu. XVIII.—We are not poets 

ourselves, but legislators; we 

proceed therefore only to lay down 

the lines upon which the poets 
must compose. 


Plato’s attitude towards poets 
in this Book is merely critical ; 
he gives his opinion as to what 
they should say and what they 
should not say; and he dis- 
parages their general tone. But 
he reserves for Book X. his 
complete and most exhaustive 
indictment against them. He 
treats them here only as they 
staud in relation to theology, 
and as regards the effect of 
their writings upon the children 
in the State ; v.s. note p. 121. 

τύπους, cf. Book III. 403 D: 
καλὰ ἤθη ψυχῇ evovTa Kal ἐν τῷ 
εἴδει ὁμολογοῦντα ἐκείνοις, τοῦ 
αὐτοῦ μετέχοντα τύπους And 


again in Βουκ VI. 491 D it is 


used as equivalent to τὸ καθ᾽ 
(Aov, the general, as opposel 
to individual instances: € εἰς 
yap τὸν τύπον ὧν λέγω...Λαβοῦ 
τοίνυν ὅλου αὐτοῦ ὀρθῶς, K.T.A- 
And similarly to this present 
use in Book III. 414 A: ὡς ἐν 
τύπῳ μὴ δι᾽ ἀκριβείας. 

οἱ τύπ. περὶ θεολογίας. For 
this question see Introd. pp. 
13-15, 24-29. It has been al- 
ready shown in Book I. Ch. IX. 
that good men do no harm 
(βλάπτειν) to any person, (see 
note p. 137, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ δικαιοσύνη) : 
Οὐκ ἄρα τοῦ δικαίον βλάπτειν 
ἔργον οὔτε φίλον οὔτ᾽ ἄλλον 
οὐδένα. And hence it would 
follow ἃ fortiort that God does 
not harm anyone. But Socrates 
reviews rapidly the steps of the 
argument which proved in Book 
I. that it was unnatural for 
anything good to do anything 
bad. 
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μὴν οὐδὲν ye τῶν ἀγαθῶν BraBepov. ἣ γάρ; Ov 
a 3 ᾿ 5 ἃ 
μοι δοκεῖ. “Ap οὖν᾽ ὃ μὴ βλαβερόν, βλάπτει; Οὐ- 
δαμῶς. Ὃ δὲ μη βλάπτει, κακόν τι ποιεῖ; Οὐδὲ 
a a fe \ \ π᾿ ΣΟ, Κ f " 
τοῦτο. Ὃ δέ γε μηδὲν κακὸν ποιεῖ, οὐδ᾽ ἄν τινος εἴη 
κακοῦ αἴτιον; ΙΪῶς γάρ; Τί δέ; ὠφέλιμον τὸ 
Οὐκ 


BY i ἡ \ 2 / 2 \ a \ 3 
apa πάντων γε αἰτιον τὸ ἀγαθὸν, ἀλλὰ τῶν μὲν εὖ 


3 if 
ἀγαθὸν; Nat. Αἴτιον ἄρα εὐπραγίας ; Nai. 


2 , ““ ἴω “ 
ἐχόντων αἴτιον, τῶν δὲ κακῶν ἀναίτιον. Ἰ]αντελῶς 
3 Μ 
Y> ἐφη. 

/ \ » " e ς Ν ΄ 2 2 
πάντων ἂν εἰὴ αἰτίος, WS οὐ πολλοὶ λέγουσιν, ἀλλ, 


Οὐδ᾽ ἄρα, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ὁ θεός, ἐπειδὴ ἀγαθός, C 


3 / Ν᾿ a ΄ A 
ὀλίγων μὲν τοῖς ἀνθρώποις αἴτιος, πολλών δὲ aval- 
e \ \ / A ~ Cane 
TOS’ πολὺ yap ἐλάττω τἀγαθὰ TOY κακῶν ἡμῖν καὶ 
ἴω \ >) - 2 vA of 9 ,, an \ 
τῶν μὲν ἀγαθῶν οὐδένα ἄλλον αἰτιατέον, TOV δὲ 
A f~~ 2 a an \ 9 > 
κακῶν GAN ἄττα δεῖ ζητεῖν τὰ αἴτια, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τὸν 


θεόν. 


Αἴτιον ἄρα εὐπραγίας. See 
Hom. Od. xv. 532— 

Οὔ τοι ἄνευ θεοῦ ἔπτατο δέξιος 

ὄρνις. 

τῶν μὲν ev ex. Xenophon, 
in the Memorabilia 1, 3, 2, bears 
witness to this belief of Soc- 
rates: Kat εὔχετο δὲ πρὸς τοὺς 
θεοὺς ἁπλῶς τἀγαθὰ διδόναι, ὡς 
τὺς θεοὺς κάλλιστ᾽ εἰδέναι ὅποϊῖα 
ἀγαθά ἐστι. For his belief in 
God’s direct care of man, see 
Mem I, 4, 10, 864. 

πολὺ yap ἐλάττω τὰαγαθὰ. 
Perhaps the most. pessimistic 
statement that can be found in 
the Republic. We find a trace 
of the same feeling in Book IV. 
442 A, where the lowest part 
of man’s nature is said to be 
the most extensive and exact- 
ing: τοῦ ἐπιθυμητικοῦ, ὃ δὴ 
πλεῖστον τῆς ψυχῆς ἐν ἐκάστῳ 
ἐστὶ καὶ χρημάτων φύσει ἀπλησ- 
τότατον. And see Book VI. 
491 A and 495 B, where he 
complains of the scarcity of 


᾿Αληθέστατα, ἔφη, δοκεῖς μοι λέγειν. 


Οὐκ 


natures susceptible of higher 
training. But these are isolated 
passages ; through the whole of 
the Republic there breathes a 
hopeful spirit, if not of con- 
summation, at any rate of 
amelioration ; see Introd. p. 18 
segg., on the question whether 
Plato thought such a state could 
be realized, and his favourable 
opinion of the common mass of 
mankind, in Book VI. 499 E: 


> 7 3 
Ὦ μακάριε, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγὼ, μὴ πάνν 


οὕτω τῶν πολλῶν κατηγόρει, 
ἀλλοίαν τοι δόξαν ἕξουσι, K-T-A- 
See also Ch. 1X. note on δρᾶν 
ἀκούειν. 
τῶν δὲ κακῶν...οὐ τὸν θεόν, 
Hesiod gives utterance to the 
opposite opinion in Ἔργ. 47— 
ἀλλὰ Ζεὺς ἔκρυψε, χολωσά- 
μενος φρεσὶν ἧσιν, 
ὅττι μιν ἐξαπάτησε Προμηθεῦς 
ἀγκυλομήτης. 
τοὔνεκ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἀνθρώποισιν ἐμή- 
σατο κήδεα λυγρά- 
For ἀλλ᾽ οὐ, υ.8. p. 173. 
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Μ 9) ΡῈ. / 3 : 
ἄρα, ἣν ὃ ἐγώ, ἀποδεκτέον οὔτε ὍΜΗΡΟΣ οὔτ᾽ ἄλλου 
Ὁ ποιητοῦ. ταύτην τὴν ἁμαρτίαν περὶ τοὺς θεοὺς 


ἀνοήτως ἁμαρτάγνοντος 


πίθοι 


καὶ 


λέγοντος, ὡς δοιοὶ 


κατακείαται ἐν Διὸς οὔδει 
s 5" “aie \ n 
KNPOV ἔμπλειοι, ὁ μὲν ἐσθλών, αὐτὰρ ὁ δειλῶν' 


καὶ ᾧ μὲν ἂν μίξας ὁ Ζεὺς δῷ ἀμφοτέρων, 


YU / Ξ > 
ἄλλοτε μέν τε κακῷ O γε κυρεται, ἄλλοτε δ᾽ 


ἐσθλῷ, 


Ξε 9 oN 3 7 Sy Ne 
ᾧ δ᾽ ἂν μή, GAN ἄκρατα τὰ ἕτερα, 


τὸν δὲ κακὴ βούβρωστις ἐπὶ χθόνα δῖαν ἐλαύνει" 


EovS ὡς ταμίας ἡμῖν Ζεὺς ἀγαθῶν τε κακῶν τε 


τέτυκται. 


CAP. XIX. 


\ a A / 
Τὴν δὲ τῶν ὅρκων Kal σπονδῶν σύγχυσιν, ἣν 


ὁ Πάνδαρος συνέχεεν, ἐάν τις φῇ ou 
οὐκ ἐπαινεσόμεθα" οὐδὲ θεῶν 


\ \ / 
καὶ Atos γεγονέναι, 


᾿Αθηνᾶς τε 


x / , r 
ἔριν τε καὶ κρίσιν διὰ Θέμιτός τε καὶ Διός" 


ἀποδεκτέον ‘Ounpov, Supr. pp. 
144, 156. 

κατακείαται, seqg- 1]. xxiv. 
527. In Book X. (see. Argu- 
ment) a choice is allowed to the 
souls who are going to enter 
into life, and their career does 
not depend upon the will of 
Fate. But, as remarked above, 
the story of Er is only popular. 

ἀμφοτέρων, partitive genitive, 
v.8. DP. 249. 3 

Tov δὲ, II. loc. cit, 

οὐδ᾽ ws, κιτιλ. these words 
depend upon λέγοντος. 


Cu. XIX.—And we will refuse 
to hold God as the author of . 
trouble and misfortune. Neither 
does God change. 
τὴν δὲ τῶν Spx. 1]. iv. 55. 
seqq. 
Πάνδαρον ἀντίθεον διζημένη, εἴ 
που ἐφεύροι. 
διὰ Θέμ. τε καὶ Διός, 1]. χχ. 4, 
1, 88— 
Ζεὺς δὲ Θέμιστα κέλευσε Oeovs 
ἀγορήνδε καλέσσαι. 
Pars illa Iliados vocatur a 
veteribus θεῶν μάχη. Pro Grecis 
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οὐδ᾽ ae ὡς Αἰσχύλος λέγει, ἐατέον ἀκούειν τοὺς 3860 
νέους, ὅτι 
θεὸς μὲν αἰτίαν φύει βροτοῖς, 
Ω aA A / , 
ὅταν κακῶσαι δῶμα παμπήδην θέλῃ. 


A e A \ 2 a ” 

ANN’ ἐάν Tis ποιῇ, ἐν Gis ταῦτα τὰ ἰαμβεῖα ἔνεστι, 

fo) τ b) ie: \ N eS 

Ta τῆς Νιόβης πάθη ἢ τὰ Πελοπιδῶν ἢ τὰ Τρωϊκὰ 

5 “, a / X\ 3 aA » 3 / 3 SS 

ἢ τι ἄλλο TOV τοιούτων, ἢ OV θεοῦ ἔργα ἐατέον αὐτὰ 

; 3 wn 3 A Ν A nr 

λέγειν, ἢ εἰ θεοῦ, ἐξευρετέον αὐτοῖς σχεδὸν ὃν νῦν 

ς aA , A \ U e ξ \ Χ 
ἡμεῖς λόγον ζητοῦμεν, καὶ λεκτέον, ὡς ὁ μὲν θεὸς Β 

4 > € UV , 

δίκαιά Te Kal ἀγαθὰ εἰργάζετο, οἱ δὲ ὠνίναντο κολαζό- 

,ὔ ὃ / 9 \ \ 

μενοι. ὡς δὲ ἄθλιοι μὲν οἱ δίκην διδόντες, ἣν δὲ δὴ 

A A \ Vises 

ὁ δρῶν ταῦτα θεός, οὐκ ἐατέον λέγειν TOV ποιητήν 

; / iA 
ἀλλ᾽ εἰ μὲν ὅτι ἐδεήθησαν κολάσεως λέγοιεν, ὡς 


ἄθλιοι οἱ κακοί, διδόντες 


pugnant Juno, Minerva, Nep- 
tunus, Vulcanus, Mercurius : 
pro Trojanis Venus, Apollo, 
Diana, Latona, Mars, Scaman- 


der. Muretus. 

ὧς Αἴσχυλος λέγ. Cf. Asch. 
Ag. 

δαῖμον, ὃς ἐμπίτνεις δώμασι 


καὶ διφυί- 
οισι Τανταλίδαισιν. 
Kt infr. 1481. 
ἢ μέγαν οἴκοις τοῖσδε 
δαίμονα καὶ βαρυμῆνιν αἰνεῖς. 
and again, 1532, WITVOVTOS οἴκου. 
And in the Choephore the 
chorus pray that the house be 
not entirely ruined, 1. 805. 
γέρων φόνος μήκετ᾽ ἐν δόμοις 
τέκοι, 
τόδε καλῶς κτάμενον. ᾧ 
μέγα ναίων στόμιον, εὖ 
δὸς ἀνιδεῖν δόμον ἀνδρός. 
λόγον, ‘some account,’ “6Χ- 
planation’ ; v.s. Ch. XVI. init. 
6 Tov δικαίου λόγος, the ‘account 
of justice.’ 
οἱ δὲ ὠνίναντο Kor. v. infr. 


δὲ δίκην ὠφελοῦντο ὑπὸ 


Book X. 613 A, τῷ δὲ θεοφιλεῖ 
οὐχ ὁμολογήσομεν, ὅσα γε ἀπὸ 
θεῶν γίγνεται, πάντα γίγνεσθαι 
ὡς οἷόν τε ἄριστα, εἰ μή τι 
ἀναγκαῖον αὐτῷ κακὸν ἐκ προ- 
τέρας ἁμαρτίας ὑπῆρχεν ; Πάνυ 
μὲν οὖν. Οὕτως ἄρα ὑποληπτέον 
περὶ τοῦ δικαίου ἀνδρὸς, ἐάν τ᾽ ἐν 
πενίᾳ γένηται, ἐάν T ἐν νόσοις, ἤ 
τινι ἄλλῳ τῶν δοκούντων κακῶν, 
ὡς τούτῳ ταῦτα εἰς ἀγαθόν τι 
τελευτήσει ζῶντι ἣ καὶ ἀποθαν- 
ὄντι. The Socrates of the Clouds 
is made to rest his disproof of 
the existence of Zeus upon the 
consideration that the thunder- 
bolt often falls not upon the 
guilty but upon inanimate 
objects. Jie 398, θέ. καὶ πῶς, 
ὦ μώρε σὺ καὶ κρονίων ὄζων καὶ 
βεκκεσέληνε, Εἴπερ βάλλει τοὺς 
ἐπιόρκους, δῆτ᾽ οὐχὶ Σίμων᾽ ἐνέ- 
πρησεν ; Οὐδὲ Κλεώνυμον οὐδὲ 
Θέωρον ; καίτοι σφόδρα γ᾽ εἴσ᾽ 
ἐπίορκοι ᾿Αλλὰ τὸν αὑτοῦ Ye νεὼν 
βάλλει καὶ Sovviov ἄκρον ᾽Αθη- 
νέων Kal τὰς δρῦς τὰς μεγάλας. 


7 
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τοῦ θεοῦ, éatéov’ κακῶν δὲ alrioy φάναι θεὸν τι 
γίγνεσθαι ἀγαθὸν ὄντα, διαμαχετέον παντὶ τρόπῳ 
μήτε τινὰ λέγειν ταῦτα ἐν τῇ αὑτοῦ πόλει, εἰ μέλλει 
C εὐνομήσεσθαι, μήτε τινὰ ἀκούειν, μήτε νεώτερον μήτε 
πρεσβύτερον, μήτ᾽ ἐν μέτρῳ μήτε ἄνευ μέτρου μυθο- 
λογοῦντα, ὡς οὔτε ὅσια ἂν λεγόμενα, εἰ λέγοιτο, 
οὔτε ξύμφορα ἡμῖν οὔτε σύμφωνα αὐτὰ αὑτοῖς. 
Σύμψηφος σοί εἰμι, ἔφη, τούτου τοῦ νόμου, καί μοι 
ἀρέσκει. ᾿ Οὗτος μὲν τοίνυν, ἬΝ δ᾽ ἐγώ, εἷς ἂν εἴη 
τῶν περὶ θεοὺς νόμων τε καὶ τύπων, ἐν ᾧ δεήσει 
τοὺς λέγοντας λέγειν καὶ τοὺς ποιοῦντας ποιεῖν, μὴ 
πάντων αἴτιον τὸν θεὸν ἀλλὰ τῶν ἀγαθῶν. Καὶ 
Ὁ μάλ᾽, ἔφη, ἀπόχρη. Τί δὲ δὴ ὁ δεύτερος ὅδε ; ἄρα 
γόητα τὸν θεὸν οἴει εἶναι καὶ οἷον ἐξ ἐπιβουλῆς 
φαντάζεσθαι ἄλλοτε ἐν ἄλλαις ἰδέαις, τοτὲ μὲν αὐτὸν 


διαμαχετέον. See Book I. Ch. σύμψηφος. See Alsch. Ag. 
XV. where Thrasymachus is 1353— 
obliged to assent to Socrates’ κἀγὼ τοιούτου γνώματος Kow- 
proof but ‘struggles’ against wyos ὧν 


agreeing to the several steps of 
the Ar gument, Συνωμολόγη σε μὲν 
καὶ ταῦτα τελευτῶν, ἐπεχείρει δὲ 
περὶ αὐτὰ μάχεσθαι. See also 
Book I. (B35. E, μαχούμεθα, ἄρα, 


ψηφίζομαί τι δρᾶν. 

ἐν ᾧ δεήσει, κιτιλ. See Book 

I. Ch. XV. where the ruler is 
proved to have regard only to 
the interest of the ruled in all 


ἣν δ᾽ ἐγὼ, ἐάν Tis φῇ Σιυωνίδην, 
κιτλ. Also in Parmenides 127 
KE, dpa τοῦτό ἐστιν, ὃ βούλονταί 
σου οἱ λόγοι; οὐκ ἄλλο τι ἣ 
διαμάχεσθαι παρὰ πάντα τὰ λεγό- 
μενα ὡς οὐ πολλά ἐστιν. 

μήτ᾽ ἐν perp. v.s. Ch, IX. 
οὐδείς πώποτ᾽ οὔτ᾽ ἐν ποιήσει οὔτ᾽ 
ἐν ἰδίοις λόγοι. 

σύμφωνα, ‘inconsistent.’ So 
the inconsistency of the belief 
that the Gods can dispute or be 
in any way divided is shown in 
Euthyphro 8 A, ταὐτὰ ἄρα, ὡς 
εὔικε, μισεῖταί τε ὑπὸ τῶν θεῶν 
καὶ φιλεῖται, καὶ θεομισῆ τε καὶ 
θεοφιλῆ ταὔτ᾽ ἂν εἴη. καὶ ὅσια 
ἄρα καὶ ἀνόσια τὰ αὐτὰ ἂν εἴη. 


his words and actions, καὶ πρὸς 
ἐκεῖνο βλέπων Kal τὸ ἐκείνῳ 
ξυμφέρον καὶ πρέπον καὶ λέγει ἃ 
λέγει καὶ ποιεῖ ἃ ποιεῖ ἅπαντα. 
γόητα. In Book III. 413 A, 
men are said to lose their ‘right 
opinions’ not intentionally, but 
by force or “bewitchment, : οὐ 
καὶ σὺ ἡγεῖ, ἔφην ἐγὼ, τῶν μὲν 
ἀγαθῶν ἀκουσίως στέρεσθαι τοὺς 
ἀνθρώπους“... κλαπέντες ἢ γοητευ- 
θέντες ἢ βιασθέντες ; and infr. 
B, all things that deceive are 
said to bewitch, “Eouwe γὰρ 
γοητεύειν πάντα boa ἀπατᾷ. See 
below here also Ch. XX. ἐξαπα- 


TOVTES καὶ YONTEvorTES, 
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i \ e A 39 3 \ 

γιγνόμενον Kal ἀλλάττοντα TO αὑτοῦ εἶδος εἰς πολλὰς 

an an \ a \ 
μορφάς, τοτὲ δὲ ἡμᾶς ATATOVTA καὶ ποιοῦντα περὶ 

A A A 3 nr 3 \ 7 

αὑτοῦ τοιαῦτα δοκεῖν, ἢ ἁπλοῦν τε εἶναι καὶ πάντων 
Ὁ an ες (a) 3 4 3 77 3 57 5) 
ἥκιστα τῆς ἑαυτοῦ ἰδέας ἐκβαίνειν ; Οὐκ ἔχω, ἐφη, 


ἁπλοῦν τε eiva. In this 
assertion of the Unity and sim- 
plicity of God, we trace the 
effect of Eleatic philosophy as 
interpreted by Xenophanes (c. 
650). This philosopher attacked 
Homer and Hesiod in much the 
same way as Plato does here. 
See Diog. Laert. ix. 18, Téypagpe 
δὲ Kal ἐν ἔπεσι καὶ ἐλεγείας καὶ 
ἰάμβους κατ᾽ Ἡσιόδου καὶ “Ομήρου, 
ἐπικόπτων αὐτῶν τὰ περὶ θεῶν 
εἰρημένα, for which see also Ch. 
XVII. note’ on Ἡσίοδός τε καὶ 
“Ou. His words regarding the 
Unity and nature of God are 
as follows, 

Eis θεὸς ἔν τε θεοῖσι καὶ ἂν- 

θρώποισι μέγιστος, 
οὔ τι δέμας θνητοῖσιν ὁμοίϊος 
οὐδὲ νόημα. 

This passage supplies us with 
further evidence of the connec- 
tion between Xenophanes and 
Plato mentioned on p. 3. Com- 
pare also Ar. Eth. 7,14, 8, whois 
speaking of human fondness: for 
change: he there explains it 
by the fact that human nature 
is not amA}: but, he adds, God 
inasmuch as He is perfect is 
unchangeable, οὐκ del δ᾽ οὐθὲν 
ἡδὺ τὸ αὐτὸ διὰ τὸ μὴ ἁπλῆν 
ἡμῶν εἶναι τὴν φύσιν... Διὸ ὃ Θεὸς 
ἀεὶ μίαν καὶ ἁπλῆν χαίρει ἡδονήν. 
This Unity of the divine nature 
is again touched upon in Book 
X. 397 C, where Socrates is ex- 
plaining his theory of Ideas or 
Original Essences (see Argument, 
p 95). He there supposes that 
all things upon the earth of the 
same kind have a single original 
or prototype in heaven, made or 


emanating from God, and he 
implies that it is in accordance 
with God’s single nature that 
the prototype should be single, 
ὁ μὲν δὴ θεὸς, εἴτε οὐκ ἐβούλετο, 
εἴτε τις ἀνάγκη ἐπὴν μὴ πλὲον 
ἣ μίαν ἐν τῇ φύσει ἀπεργάσασθαι 


7ὔ 
αὐτὸν κλίνην, οὕτως ἐποίησε 
μίαν μόνον αὐτὴν ἐκείνην ὅ ἐστι 
κλίνη. And infr. ταῦτα δὴ 


εἰδὼς ὃ θεός (sc. that there must 
always be one simple originai 
of any number of individual 
objects), βουλόμενος εἶναι ὄντως 
κλίνης ποιητὴς ὄντως οὔσης, ἀλλὰ 
μὴ κλίνης τινὸς μηδὲ κλινοποίος 
τις, μίαν φύσει αὑτὴν ἔφυσεν. 
οὐκ ἔχω, ἔφη. This challenge 
on behalf of monotheism comes 
upon Adeimantus with a start- 
ling effect. To a Greek, who 
saw a divinity in every stream 
and grove, and even in every 
tree, the monotheistic concep- 
tion of God would be at once 
repugnant and hardly intelli- 
gible. Socrates’ belief, as far as 
we can formulate it, beside the 
limitations in the present book, 
included the doctrine of τὸ θεῖον, 
or the communication of God’s 
spirit to mankind. See notes, 
pp. 126, 150. Hence, although 
no polytheist, he believed in the 
present and pervading character 
of the Divine Nature through- 
out the universe. In advo- 
cating monotheism Plato follows 
strictly upon Xenophanes’ belief 
concerning God, εἰ δ᾽ ἔστιν ὃ 
θεὸς ἁπάντων κράτιστον, ἕνα 
φησὶν αὐτὸν προσήκειν εἶναι" εἰ. 
γὰρ δύο ἣ πλείοι εἶεν, οὐκ ἂν ἔτι 
κράτιστον καὶ βέλτιστον αὐτὸν 
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. 5 aN ἢ , “ἵΪἽ 
νῦν γε οὕτως εἰπεῖν. Τί δὲ τόδε ; οὐκ ἀνάγκη, εἴπερ | 
54,7 A e nA 907 N 93 New serge Ὁ ἦν ΤῈ a a 
TL ἐξίσταιτο τῆς αὑτοῦ ἰδέας, ἢ αὐτὸ ὑφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ © 
Ἑ μεθίστασθαι ἢ ὑπ’ ἄλλου; ᾿Ανάγκη. Οὐκοῦν ὑπὸ — 
\ 3 Age, 4 Ψ 3 a“ ΄ 
μὲν ἄλλου τὰ ἄριστα ἔχοντα ἥκιστα ἀλλοιοῦταν TE 
\ a e an e \ al 
καὶ κινεῖται; οἷον σῶμα ὑπὸ σιτίων τε καὶ ποτῶν 
\ , \ a Sie ae ty ΄ .Σ “Ζ 
καὶ πόνων, καὶ παν φυτὸν ὑπὸ ELANTEM@Y τε καὶ AVE- 
ἴω Ss 
381 μων καὶ τῶν τοιούτων παθημάτων, οὐ TO ὑγιέστατον 
\ 93 , Φ 5 ἴω an >] ” 
Kal ἰσχυρότατον ἥκιστα ἀλλοιοῦται ; las δ᾽ ov; 
4 4 
Ψυχὴν δὲ οὐ τὴν ἀνδρειοτάτην καὶ φρονιμωτάτην 
YU 7, 
ἥκιστ᾽ ἄν τι ἔξωθεν πάθος tapakeré τε καὶ ἀλλοιώ- 
/ \ VA \ Zz 7 7 
σειεν ; Ναί. Καὶ μήν που καὶ τά γε ξύνθετα πάντα 
\ \ \ aS , 
σκεύη τε καὶ οἰκοδομήματα κατὰ τὸν αὐτὸν λόγον, τὰ 
9 2 \ i) \ ig \ “-“ 
εὖ εἰργασμένα καὶ εὖ ἔχοντα ὑπὸ χρόνου τε καὶ τῶν 
A ἢ 
ἄλλων παθημάτων ἥκιστα ἀλλοιοῦται. “Eats δὴ 
A an \ ‘ le f xX , A 7 
Βταῦτα. ἸΙ|ἂν δὴ τὸ καλῶς ἔχον ἢ φύσει ἢ τέχνῃ 
Ὠ δ 2 ὔ 
ἢ ἀμφοτέροις ἐλαχίστην μεταβολὴν ὑπ᾽ ἄλλου ἐν- 
‘ e A nA 
δέχεται. "Eouxev. Ἀλλὰ μὴν ὁ θεὸς ye καὶ τὰ τοῦ 
θ a ΄ 5» Μ Π a“ © 57 T ie \ δὲ 
εοῦ πάντῃ ἄριστα ἔχει. ὥς δ᾽ οὔ ; Ταύτῃ μὲν δὴ 
/ 5) \ ς / “ 
ἥκιστα ἂν πολλάς μορφὰς ἴσχοι ὁ θεός. “Ἥκιστα 
δῆτα. 


AP. Oe. 


a] 


Ἀλλ ἄρα avTos αὗτον μεταβάλλοι ἂν Kal ἀλλοιοῖ ; 


Δῆλον, ἔφη ὅτι, εἴπερ ἀλλοιοῦται. Πότερον οὖν ἐπὶ 


εἶναι πάντων. Arist. de Xen. possible.’ See 501 C, Book VI. 
Zen. et Gorg. 3. ἀνθρωπεῖα ἤθη, εἰς ὅσον ἐνδέχεται, 
παθημάτων....πάθος, the objec- θεοφιλῇ ποιησείαν, but its use with 
tive use of these words is accusative is not uncommon. 
curious. As a rule the word Ἥκιστα δῆτα, v.s, not. p. 177. 
πάσχω and its derivatives apply 
only to the subject, but here we CH. XX.—He cannot change for 
have it, by the use of tmd, the better: he would not change 


constituted an agent. Sor the worse. 
ἐνδέχεται, ‘admits of.’ This ‘ 
word in Attic writers is generally ἀλλ᾽ ἄρα, ‘but some one will 


neuter, and equivalent to ‘it is say that’ &c. For ἄρα and ἄρα 
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x 4 \ 7 \ Ἃ 
τὸ βέλτιόν τε καὶ κάλλιον μεταβάλλει ἑαυτὸν 7 ἐπὶ 
\ a \ \ 47) οὖ A p) / 5 >) Ἂς 
τὸ χεῖρον καὶ τὸ αἴσχιον ἑαυτοῦ ; ᾿Ανάγκη, ἔφη, ἐπὶ 
τὸ χεῖρον, εἴπερ ἀλλοιοῦται"; οὐ γάρ που ἐνδεᾶ γε 
is \ \ - 7 ἊἋ 3 & iS 5) J, 
φήσομεν Tov θεὸν κάλλους ἢ ἀρετῆς εἶναι. ᾿Ορθότατα, 
5 Κ ὃ 5 aT YA / 
ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, λέγεις" καὶ οὕτως ἔχοντος δοκεῖ AY τίς σοι, 
Lon ? A a 5 “ 
ὦ Ἀδείμαντε, ἑκὼν αὑτὸν χείρω ποιεῖν ὁπῃοῦν ἢ θεῶν 
Ἃ ? ΄ 2 f 7 
ἢ ἀνθρώπων ; Ἀδύνατον, ἔφη. ᾿Αδύνατον ἄρα, ἔφην, 
A \ A >) (7 
καὶ θεῷ ἐθέλειν αὑτὸν ἀλλοιοῦν, ἀλλ᾽, ὡς ἔοικε, κἀλ- 
AY ἣν 3 ᾿ 4 » A 
λιστος καὶ ἄριστος ὧν εἰς TO δυνατὸν ἕκαστος αὐτῶν 
aA a A A C/ / 
μένει ἀεὶ ἁπλῶς ἐν TH αὑτοῦ μορφῇ. ᾿Απασα, ἔφη, 
r » A f i 5.3 ΄ 53 ,ὔ 
ἀνάγκη ἔμοιγε δοκεῖ. Μηδεὶς ἄρα, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ὦ ἄριστε, 
if n A a 
λεγέτω ἡμῖν τῶν ποιητῶν, WS D 


a 


θεοὶ ξείνοισιν ἐοικοτες ἀλλοδαποῖσι 
al 4 nan J 
παντοῖοι τελέθοντες ἐπιστρωφῶσι πόληας" 


μηδὲ Πρωτέως καὶ Θέτιδος καταψευδέσθω μηδείις, 
μηδ᾽ ἐν τραγῳδιαις μηδ᾽ ἐν τοῖς ἄλλοις ποιήμασιν 


introducing another’s words or 
opinions see above p. 225, and 
below here, ws ἄρα θεοί τινες 
περιέρχονται. 

χεῖρον ἑαυτ. a mode of ex- 
pression not at all unusual, see 
below Book VII. 526, C, nes 
εἴς ye TO ὀξύτεροι sail REE 
γίγνεσθαι πάντες ἐπιδιδόασιν. So 
the superlative is used: Xen. 
Mem. 1:1, 2, 46. Εἴθε σοι, ῷ 
Περίκλεις, τότε συνεγενόμην, ὅτε 
δεινότατος σαυτοῦ ταῦτα ἦσθα. 

χείρω ποιεῖν. This is in ac- 
cordance with Xenophanes’ 
teaching of the nature of the 


gods. See Arist. Rhet. ii. 23: 
Ξενοφάνης ἔλεγεν ὅτι ὁμοίως 


ἀσεβοῦσιν of γενέσθαι φάσκοντες 
τοὺς θεοὺς τοῖς ἀποθανεῖν λέγου- 
σιν; ἀμφοτέρως γὰρ συμβαίνει μὴ 
εἶναι τοὺς θεούς wore. And he 
also gives the reason for this 
belief among men— 


ἀλλὰ βροτοὶ δοκεουσι θεοὺς 
γεγενῆσθαι 
τὴν σφετερήν τ αἴσθησιν ἔχειν 
φωνήν τε δέμας Te. 
And the principle of the immu- 
tability of the divine nature is 
thus expressed by him: Td 67 
τοιοῦτον OV EV, ὃν τὸν θεὸν εἶναι 
λέγει, οὔτε κινεῖσθαι οὔτε κινητὸν 


εἶναι. οὔτε γὰρ ἂν εἰς αὐτὸ 
Seay οὔτε ἐκεῖνο eis ἄλλο 
ἐλθεῖν. --- Arist. de Xenoph., 
Ge: 


μένει ἀεὶ ἅπλ. ἐν TH αὐτῇ 
μορφ. Fancifully expressed by 
Xenophanes thus: ᾿Αἴδιον δ᾽ 
ὄντα (τὴν θεὸν) Kal ἕνα καὶ 
σφαιροειδῆ. 

θεοὶ ξείνοισιν, κ.τ.λ. 
ΧΥΙ]. 485. 

Πρώτεως, see Kuthyphro 15 
D: οὐκ ἀφετέος εἶ, ὥσπερ ὁ 
Πρῶτεὺς, πρὶν ἂν εἴπης. Euthy- 
demus 288 B: τὸν Πρωτέα 


Odyss. 
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εἰσαγετὼώ Hpav ἠλλοιωμένην ὡς ιερείαν ayel- τ΄ 
ρουσαν = 


I 7 Ζ ,ὕὔ (al a , ve 
νάχου ᾿Αργείου ποταμοῦ παισὶν βιοδώροις" 


\ 5) “A % a 
Εκαὶ ἄλλα τοιαῦτα πολλὰ μὴ ἡμῖν ψευδέσθωσαν'" 
’ 5S e \ af, 
μηδ᾽ av ὑπὸ τούτων ἀναπειθόμεναι ai μητέρες τὰ 
/ 9 4 Ἁ Ὁ» 
παιδία ἐκδειματούντων, λέγουσαι τοὺς μύθους κακῶς, 
ς 5, Π sf re A 
ὡς apa θεοί τινες περιέρχονται νύκτωρ πολλοῖς ξένοις 
\ ὃ A > § / ¢/ ee \ 9 
καὶ παντοδαποῖς LYOANNOMEVOL, LWA μὴ ἅμα μὲν εἰς 
\ la) ,, \ n 
θεοὺς βλασφημῶσιν, ἅμα δὲ τοὺς παῖδας ἀπεργά- 
ζωνται δειλοτέρους. Μὴ γάρ, ἔφη. Ἀλλ᾽ ἄρα, ἦν δ᾽ 
Sic Re 2 / \ € Vows - \ , ᾿ 
ἐγώ, αὐτοί μὲν οἱ θεοί εἰσιν οἷοι μὴ μεταβάλλειν, 
ς nA δὲ an ὃ lal an ὃ \ 7 
ἡμῖν O€ ποιοῦσι δοκεῖν σφᾶς παντοδαποὺς φαίνεσθαι, 
382 ἐξαπατῶντες καὶ γοητεύοντες ; "lows, ἔφη. Τί δέ; 
oS: δ, 7 7, 3 3 3 
ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ" ψεύδεσθαι θεος ἐθέλοι ἂν ἢ λόγῳ ἢ ἔργῳ 
7] 3 3 Ὅν eh, 3 3 
φάντασμα προτείνων ; Οὐκ οἶδα, ἡ δ᾽ ὅς. Οὐκ οἶσθα, 
53 slit) Niet de , ς 5 an n 2 at 
ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, OTL TO γε ὡς ἀληθῶς ψεῦδος, εἰ οἷόν TE 
A 3 nan ΄ ᾿ fs n 
τοῦτο εἰπεῖν, πάντες θεοί τε και ἄνθρωποι μισοῦσιν ; 
=e , , 5 ἢ ᾿ A ᾿ 
Πῶς, ἔφη, Nevers ; Οὕτως, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγα,, ὅτε τῷ κυριω- 
n v4 Ἃ ‘ f 
τάτῳ που ἑαυτῶν ψεύδεσθαι Kal περὶ τὰ κυριώτατα 


μιμεῖσθον τον Αἰγύπτιον σοφιστὴν 
γοητεύοντε ἡμᾶς. 

ws ἱερ. ἀγέίρ. Ruhnken points 
out that dyelpw here is ‘ mendi- 
cando colligere’; he supposes 
the poet to be Sophocles, and 
the verse to be taken from the 
Inachus, a satyric play. Stallb. 
thinks with Valcknaar that it 
more likely belongs to Euripides 
or Aischylus. 

δειλοτεροὺς. 80. τοῦ δέοντος. 
For an absolute comparative v.s. 
μακροτέρα, Ch. XVI. and note. 

Ἴσως. This reply is not to 
be wondered at, if we recollect 
the character attributed to 
Hermes; see the description 
of Autolycus in Book I. Ch, 
VIII. and note. 


τό γε ws ἀληθῶς ψεῦδος, con- 
trasted with the ψεῦδος τὸ ἐν 
λόγοις ; υ.8. μὴ καλῶς ψεύδηται, 
Ch. XVII. and note. Aristotle 
implies the existence of the 
‘good lie’ in. Eth. 4, ° 9°63 
Καθ᾿ αὑτὸ δὲ τὸ μὲν ψεῦδος 
φαῦλον καὶ ψεκτὸν, 1.6. there 
are cases in which it may be 
justifiable. And see also Book 
V. of the Republic 459 D: 
πρὸς τόδε, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγὼ, συχνῷ τῷ 
ψεύδει καὶ ἀπατῇ κινδυνεύει ἡμῖν 
δεήσειν χρῆσθαι τοὺς ἄρχοντας 
ἐπ’ ὠφελίᾳ τῶν ἀρχομένων. 

τῷ κυριωτάτῳ. See Ar. Eth. 
9, 8, 6: χαρίζεται ἑαυτοῦ τῷ 
κυριωτάτῳ. And in Book x. 7, 
8, he speaks of νοῦς as τὸ θεῖον. 
and κύριον in man: Ei δὴ θεῖον 
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eG 8 ΄ ,ὕ a 
| οὐδεὶς ἑκὼν ἐθέλει, ἀλλὰ πάντων μάλιστα φοβεῖται 
᾿ A na: \ Ὁ ᾽5 9 of 7 
| ἐκεῖ αὐτὸ κεκτῆσθαι. Οὐδὲ νῦν πω, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς, μανθάνω. 
ine i . , Ν᾿ ef 
| Oller γάρ τί με, ἔφην, σεμνὸν λέγειν: ἐγὼ δὲ λέγω, OTLB 
a A VA / Wo) an 
τῇ ψυχῇ περὶ τὰ ὄντα ψεύδεσθαί τε Kai ἐψεῦσθαι 
| Nl ees n 3 nr 7 \ A 
καὶ ἀμαθῆ εἶναι καὶ ἐνταῦθα ἔχειν τε καὶ κεκτῆσθαι, 
\ : ὃ / er A δέ \ a 
| 70 Ψεῦδος πάντες ἥκιστα ἂν δέξαιντο καὶ μισοῦσι 
ἴω. : 7 VA V4 b] 
| μάλιστα αὐτὸ ἐν τῷ τοιούτῳ. Πολύ ye, ἔφη. Αλλὰ 
i \ 3 , / > 7 A an \ Μ N ς 3 la) 
| pnV ὀρθότατά yy ἄἅν,ονυν δὴ ἔλεγον, TOUTO ὡς ἀληθῶς 
i a aA ς » a a ς iS 
| ψεῦδος καλοῖτο, ἡ ἐν τῇ ψυχῆ ayvota ἡ τοῦ ἐψευσ- 
΄ ἴω , an A 
| pévou: ἐπεὶ TO γε ἐν τοῖς λόγοις μίμημά TL TOU ἐν TH 
al 4 Nol ine , 
ψυχῆ ἐστὶ παθήματος καὶ ὕστερον γεγονὸς εἴδωλον, 
2 wy y ay) a Ἃ 2 e/ ee Il / \ 
οὐ πάνυ ἄκρατον ψεῦδος: ἢ οὐχ οὕτως ; Llavu μέν αὶ 
οὖν. 


CAP. XXI. 


g \ a lal 4 A 
To μὲν δὴ τῷ ὄντι ψεῦδος οὐ μόνον ὑπὸ θεῶν ἀλλὰ 


καὶ ὑπ᾽ ἀνθρώπων μισεῖται. Δοκεῖ μοι. Τί δὲ δή ; 


lo \ iN , \ a 
.6 νοῦς πρὸς τὸν ἄνθρωπον, Kat ἐπεὶ τό γε ἐν τοῖς λόγοις, 80. 


ὁ κατὰ τοῦτον βίος θεῖος πρὸς τὸν 
ἀνθρώπινον...εἰ γὰρ καὶ τῷ ὄγκῳ 
μικρόν ἐστι δυνάμει καὶ τιμιότητι 
πολὺ μᾶλλον πάντων ὑπερέχει. 
Δόξειε δ᾽ ἂν καὶ εἶναι ἕκαστος 
τοῦτο, εἴπερ τὸ κύριον καὶ ἄμεινον. 
i.e. the intelligence may be said 
to “be “the man, as itis the 
strongest and finest part of him. 
In accordance with this prin- 
ciple, a poet who is only an 
imitator, is, in Book X. 605 C, 
debarred from the state because 
he gratifies the least intelligent 
part of it: ταὐτὸν τὸν μιμητικὸν 
ποιητὴν φήσομεν κακὴν πολιτείαν 
ἰδίᾳ ἑκάστου τῇ ψυχῇ ἐμποιεῖν, 
τῷ ἀνοήτῳ αὐτῆς χαρι(όμενον. 

σεμνὸν, v Infr. 
413 B: ob δὲ νῦν, ἔφη, μανθάνω. 
Τραγικῶς, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγὼ, κινδυνεύω 
λέγειν. 


Book III, 


ψεῦδος. 

ὕστερον γεγονὸς εἴδωλον, an 
expression which points to the 
system of *Idéau or first essences, 
found in Book VI., see Argu- 
ment p. 69; all things of the 
same kind derive what being 
they have from a common 
source. And if there be any- 
thing derived from them or 
representing them, it is one 
step farther removed from the 
Really Existent. Thus τὸ ev 
λόγοις is merely the shadow of 
the principle, τὸ ἐν ψυχῇ, and 
not the substance. 


Co. XXI.—God then neither 
changes nor deceives man: this 
also must be laid down as a 
precept for the use of the pocts. 
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τὰ he i 


TO ἐν TOES ee ψεῦδος πότε καὶ τῷ χρήσιμον, ὥστε, Ὶ 


μὴ, ἄξιον εἶναι μίσους ; ap οὐ πρὸς τε τοὺς πολεμίους, 
καὶ τῶν καλουμένων φίλων οἱ ἂν διὰ μανίαν ἤ τινα. 
ἄνοιαν κακόν τι ἐπιχειρῶδι TparreLy, TOTE ἀποτροπῆς ᾿ 


ἕνεκα ὡς φάρμακον χρήσιμον γίγνεται ; καὶ ἐν αἷς τ 


a v , a ; ἢ ; 
νῦν δὴ ἐλέγομεν ταῖς μυθολογίαις διὰ τὸ μὴ εἰδέναι, 
Ψ 5 ne gy \ κα κ᾿ ἢ an 
ὅπη τἀληθὲς ἔχει περὶ TOV παλαιῶν, ἀφομοιοῦντες — 
- ° ἊΝ θεῖ \ DOO Ψ in ec Vis 1 

@ ἀληθεῖ TO ψεῦδος ὃ TL μάλιστα οὕτω χρήσιμον 

Ὰ / > v4 
Καὶ μάλα, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς, οὕτως ἔχει. 
\ ΠῚ 7 A “ὟΣ es n 7 , a 
δὴ οὖν τούτων τῷ θεῳ TO ψεῦδος χρήσιμον ; πότερον — 
RY (ac N \ , \ a os 
διὰ TO μὴ εἰδέναι τὰ παλαιὰ ἀφομοιῶν av ψεύδοιτο ; 
n / > SX ” By 4 
Γελοῖον μέντ᾽ ἂν ein, ἔφη. 


ποιοῦμεν ; 


5 A 3 v 
ἐν θεῷ οὐκ ἐνι. 


πότε καὶ τῷ, see Argument 
p. 56. And compare Book ITI. 
389 B where, in recapitulation 
of these remarks, it is stated 
that falsehood must, like strong 
medicine, be used sparingly, 
and only by experts; and that 
the truth must be jealously 
ouarded : ᾿Αλλὰ μὴν καὶ ἀλήθείαν 
γε περὶ πολλοῦ ποιητέον᾽ εἰ yap 
ὀρθῶς ἐλέγομεν ἄρτι, καὶ τῷ ὄντι 
θεοῖστ: μὲν ἄχρηστον Ψεῦδος, 
ἀνθρώποις δὲ χρήσιμον ὡς ἐν 
φαρμάκου εἴδει, δῆλον, ὅτι γε 
τὸ τοιοῦτον ἰατροῖς δοτέον, ἰδιώ- 
ταις δὲ οὐχ ἁπτέον. Therefore 
the rulers may speak falsely in 
behalf of the city, but for-a 
citizen to speak falsely to the 
rulers, is a worse fault than if 
a patient lied concerning his 
bodily condition to a doctor, 
or a sailor about the aay a 
to his captain. 

τῶν καλ. φίλων, Sc. πρὸς τού- 
τους τῶν καλ. φιλ.; or the 
genitive may be merely described 
as partitive. 


Οὔ μοι δοκεῖ. 
Ἑ ἐχθροὺς ψεύδοιτο; Πολλοῦ γε δεῖ. ᾿Αλλὰ δι᾽ οἰκείων 


Κατὰ τί 


Ποιητὴς μὲν ἄρα ψευδὴς q 
Αλλὰ δεδιὼς τοὺς 


καὶ ἐν ais, κιτιλ. “Απῆ in 
the case of those tales of my- 
thology, which we were speaking 
of just now, because we cannot 
be sure of the exact truth in 
antiquity, we shall try to make © 
fiction profitable by assimilating 
it as far as possible to truth,’ Ὁ 
i.e. ‘In telling tales about gods 
and heroes (pevdos) we shall — 
not lose sight of the principles 
of rectitude (ἀλήθεια). So in 
Book III. doc. ctt. where Socrates 
is trying to find a means of 
preserving the right adjustment 
of classes in the state, he Says : 
τίς ἂν οὖν ἡμῖν μηχανὴ γένοιτο 
τῶν ψευδῶν τῶν ἐν δεόντι γιγνο- 
μένων ; 

Γελοῖον μέντ᾽ ἂν. See Book 
III, 404 E: γελοῖον γὰρ, ἢ δ᾽ 
ds, τόν γε φύλακα φύλακος 
δεῖσθαι. 

ποιητής μὲν ἄρα ww. The 
speaker for the moment is 
regarding the divine nature as 
comprehending all others, the 
poet, philosopher, &c. 
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3 7 3 9 7 an 3 7 \ 
ἄνοιαν ἢ μανίαν ; ᾿Αλλ᾽ οὐδείς, ἔφη, TOV ἀνοήτων καὶ 
7 7 9 Ὑ BA : Ξ Ψ ΠΥ 
μαινομένων θεοφιλής. Οὐκ ἀρω ἔστιν οὗ ἕνεκα ἂν 
΄ : \ x 
θεὸς ψεύδοιτο. Οὐκ ἔστιν. Πάντῃ dpa ἀψευδὲς τὸ 
͵ 7) \ A ΄, \ 5 7 
δαιμόνιόν τε καὶ TO θεῖον. Παντάπασι μὲν οὖν, edn. 
A 7 ς ~ 7 » \ 
Κομιδῇ dpa ὁ θεὸς ἁπλοῦν καὶ ἀληθὲς ἔν TE ἔργῳ, καὶ 
[ By, > x / By A 5, 2 A », 
οὔτε αὐτὸς μεθίσταται οὔτε ἄλλους ἐξαπατᾷ, οὔτε 
| \ , / 
κατὰ λόγους οὔτε κατὰ σημείων πομπάς, οὔθ᾽ ὕπαρ 
οὔτ᾽ ὄναρ. Οὕτως, ἔφη, Seca: καὶ αὐτῷ φαίνεται 383 
σοῦ λέγοντος. Συγχωρεῖς ἄρα, ἔφην, τοῦτον δεύτερον : 
τύπον εἶναι, EV ᾧ δεῖ περὶ θεῶν καὶ λέγειν καὶ ποιεῖν, ν- 
ὡς μήτε αὐτοὺς γόητας ὄντας τῷ μεταβάλλειν EAUTOUS | 
VA ς n HA / 3 7 Ἃ 3 3) 
μήτε ἡμᾶς ψεύδεσι παράγειν ἐν λόγῳ ἢ ἐν ἔργῳ ; 


Συγχωρώῶ. 


Πολλὰ ἄρα Ὁμήρου ἐπαινοῦντες ἀλλα 


7 \ A \ 
τοῦτο οὐκ ἐπαινεσόμεθα, τὴν TOU ἐνυπνίου πομπὴν 


~ 


ἀλλ᾽ οὐδεὶς, κιτ.λ. Cf. the 
proverb, ‘Quem Deus vult per- 
dere prius dementat.’ 

Κομιδῇ ἅπλ., v.s. Book I. 
Ch. XXIII., κομιδῆ ὄντες ἄδι- 
κοι. : 

οὔθ᾽ ὕπαρ οὔτ᾽ ὄναρ, ‘a sign 
either when we are awake or 
when we are asleep.’ In the 
later Books of the Dialogue 
these two words are again em- 
ployed together in contrast, but 
ὕπαρ there means ‘a reality’ 


see Book IX, 576 B: Ἔστι a 


που (6 KdiioTos) οἷον ὄναρ διήλ- 
θομεν, ὃς ἂν ὕπαρ τοιοῦτος 7. 
And in Book V. 476 © the two 
are defined : τὸ ὀνειρύττειν (sc. 
TO ὄναρ) ἄρα οὐ τόδε ἐστὶν, ἐάν 
τε ἐν ὕπνῳ τις ἐάν Τ᾽ ἐγρηγορὼς 
τὸ ὅμοιόν. τῷ μὴ ὅμοιον ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸ 
ἡγῆται εἶναι ᾧ ἔοικεν; Ti δὲ 6 
τἀναντία τούτων ἡγούμενός τέ τι 
αὐτὸ καλὸν καὶ δυνάμενος καθορᾶν 
καὶ αὐτὸ καὶ τὰ ἐκείνου μετέχοντα 
ἡγούμενος, ὕπαρ 7) ὄναρ αὖ καὶ 
οὗτος δοκεῖ σοι (iv; Καὶ μάλα, 
ἔφη, ὕπαρ. 


Πολλὰ ‘Qu. ἐπαιν. See Book 
X. 607 A, where Socrates allows 
that Homer. is the first among 
tragic poets, before finally ex- 
cluding him from his state: 
Οὐκοῦν, εἶπον, ὦ Γλαύκων, ὅταν 
Ὁμήρου ἐπαινέταις ἐντύχῃς, λέ- 
γουσιν, ws τὴν ᾿Ἑλλάδα πεπαί- 
δευκεν οὗτος 6 ποιητὴ... φιλεῖν 
μὲν χρὴ καὶ ἀσπάζεσθαι ... καὶ 
συγχωρεῖν“ Ομηρον ποιητικώτατον. 
εἶναι καὶ πρῶτον τῶν τραγωδο- 
ποιῶν. Whilst in 612 A, the 
conclusion is reached by proof 
that Homer and Hesiod are 
wrong upon the whole in their 
views of justice: οὐκοῦν, ἦν 
δ᾽ ἐγὼ, τά TE ἄλλα ἀπελυσάμεθα 
ἐν τῷ λόγῳ, καὶ οὐ τοὺς μισθοὺς 
οὐδὲ τὰς δόξας δικαιοσύνης ἐπη- 
νέγκαμεν, ὥσπερ Ἣσίοδόν τε καὶ 
Ὅμηρον ὑμεῖς ἔφατε, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸ 
δικαιοσύνην αὐτῇ ψυχῇ ἄριστον 
εὕρομεν, καὶ ποιητέον εἶναι αὐτῇ 
τὰ δίκαια, ἐάν τ᾿ ἔχῃ τὸν Γύγου 
δακτύλιον, ἐάν τε μῆ. 

τὴν τοῦ ἐνυπν. πομπ. For this 
dream was a deception ; see 1]. 


Π] 
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εν \ an? / : 2O\ γ 7 er Peas, 
Β ὑπὸ Διὸς τῷ ᾿Αγαμέμνονι: οὐδὲ Αἰσχύλου, ὅταν φῇ ἡ 


/ Ν 3 , A n 
Θέτις τὸν ᾿Απόλλω ἐν τοῖς αὑτῆς γάμοις ἄδοντα 


ἐνδατεΐῖσθαι τὰς ἑὰς εὐπαιδίας, 
VOCWY T ἀπείρους καὶ μακραίωνας βίους. 
ξύμπαντά T εἰπὼν θεοφιλεῖς ἐμὰς τύχας 
παιῶν᾽ ἐπευφήμησεν, εὐθυμῶν ἐμέ. 
κἀγὼ τὸ Φοίβου θεῖον ἀψευδὲς στόμα 
ἤλπιζον εἶναι, μαντικῇ. βρύον τέχνῃ. 
ὁ δ᾽, αὐτὸς ὑμνῶν, αὐτὸς ἐν θοίνῃ παρών, 
αὐτὸς τάδ᾽ εἰπών, αὐτὸς ἐστίν ὁ κτανών 


Ν᾽ aA . 5 / 
TOV παῖδα TOV ἐμόν. 


vd A 7 \ an Le) 4 
Cdtav τις τοιαῦτα λέγῃ περὶ θεῶν, χαλεπανοῦμέν τε 
ΠΑΜΕΝ \ > ὃ , aS \ ἢ ὃ ΄ » 7 Ι 
καὶ χορὸν οὐ δώσομεν, οὐδὲ τοὺς διδασκάλους ἐάσομεν — 
> x nan nan , 9 / “ 
ἐπὶ παιδείᾳ χρῆσθαι τῶν νέων, εἰ μέλλουσιν ἡμῖν οὐ 
7 n \ A δ 4 
φύλακες θεοσεβεῖς τε καὶ θεῖοι γίγνεσθαι, καθ᾽ ὅσον 
ἀνθρώπῳ ἐπὶ πλεῖστον οἷόν τε. 
," ἅ 7 an 
ἔγωγε TOUS τύπους τούτους συγχωρῶ καὶ ὡς νόμοις 


δ ! 
ἂν χρῴμην. 


ii. 8: Βάσκ᾽, ἴθι, οὔλε ὄνειρε. 
Et infr. 35— 
&s ἄρα φωνήσας ἀπεβήσετο, 
τὸν δ᾽ ἔλιπ᾽ αὐτοῦ 
τὰ φρονέοντ᾽ ἀνὰ θυμὸν ἅ ῥ᾽ οὐ 
τελέεσθαι ἔμελλον, 
φῆ γὰρ ὅ γ᾽ αἱρήσειν Πριάμου 
πόλιν ἤματι κείνῳ, 
νήπιος, οὐδὲ τὰ ἤδη ἅ ρα Ζεὺς 
μήδετο ἔργα. 
ἐνδατεῖσθαι. Fr, 266. ἐνδατ. 
quod proprie significat dividere, 
nune per partes celebrare, quo 
sensu item positum videtur apud 
Sophoclem, O. T. 205— 
βέλεα θέλοιμ᾽ ἂν ἀδάματ ἐνδα- 
τεῖσθαι. ---δἴ.}}}, 
ἑὰς ... ἐμὰς. The passage 
passes from an indirect to ἃ 


Παντάπασιν, ἔφη, 


direct quotation. We should — 
have expected αὑτῆς instead οὗ 
ἑὰς, but ἑὰς is probably metri — 
gratia to preserve the run of the — 
line. } 

xdpov ov δώσομεν. A poet 
who desired to exhibit a play, 
applied to the ἄρχων βασιλεὺς 
if the play were to be repre- 
sented at the Lena in the 
month Gamelion, or to the 
“Apxwyv, if at the Διονυσία ἐν 
ἄστει in Elaphebolion. If the — 
play were approved, a chorus — 
and actors were assigned to the — 
poet; whom he trained and © 
supervised for the performance, 

εἰ μέλλουσιν ἡμῖν, ‘if we 
intend that our protectors,’ &e, 
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A.—ENGLISH. 


accusative, 144, 169, 177, 204 
BOG 212207, 280 

adverbial, 194, 271 

fischylus, 215, 277 

Alcibiades, 240 

alternative, latter to be peed 
159. 102. 102 

anacoluthon, 154, 

4259, 258 

analogy, 163, 187 

army, 257 

arts, the, 159-162, 178, 258 

Artemis, 105, 108 

article, 174. 221 

attraction, 194 


195, 204, 


brachylogy, 224, 262 


Cephalus, 124 

chivalry, 208 

> Cicero, 123, 126 

city, 161, 208, 240, 247 

communism, 272. 

comparative, 169, 182, 211, 281, 
282 

contract, 207 

Cybele, 231 


dative, 131, 165, 169, 206, 265 
deposit, 122, 131 
differentiation, 246 

disease, 162, 234, 256 


education, 266 — 

ellipse, 136, 145, 236, 239, 260 
Hr 224 276 

- ethic, 240 

euphemism, 120, 146 

exports, 248 


~_ eee nnS —  . 


fallacy, 129, 188 
fear 213 
fraud and force, 174, 214, 230 


generalization, 189 


genitive, 112, 1138, 114, 164, 
170, 204, 206, 227, 231, 236, 
249, 252, 257, 262, 263, 267, 
276, 284 

Glaucon, 182, 203, 213 

God; 219. 225, 280, 271, 274, 
27D, Ahi, 218..281.. 284 

government, 166 

τ things are difficult, 229. 
Gyges, 210 


happiness, 216 

health, 235, 236, 254 
hendiadys, 232 

Heracles, 226, 234 
Hermes, 133, 282 

Hesiod, 219, 221, 268, 275 
Hobbes, 207, 242 

Homer, 1338, 268, 285 
hunting, 140, 255, 260 


ignorance, 201 

imagination, 210, 241 

Injury 1806, 167, 170, 171, 218 

injustice, 195, 208, 209, 218, 
226, 232, 233, 234 

Ismenius, 139 


justice, see δικαιοσύνη 


love, for our own creations, 11 


mean, the, 209 
middlemen, 249 


~ 
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money, 249 

mood, 259, 271 

More, Sir Thomas, 152, 256 
Musszeus, 222, 232 
mythology, 270, 272, 284 


names, 118 
Niceratus, 107 


object, transposed, 106, 206 
old age, 113 

optative, present, 211 
optimism, 236 


painting, 255, 269 

parricide, 271 

participle, 122, 125, 128, 147, 
ΤΌΤ 171: 172, 181, 212, 225 

Perdiccas, 106, 139 

‘Periander, 139 

personal construction, 175, 238 

pessimism, 275 

physicians, 162, 163, 255 

Pindar; 121 

pleonasm, 207 

poetry, 278 

poets, 121, 133, 255, 269, 274, 
283 

Polemarchus, 107 

Polydamas, 150 

popular opinion, 104, 227, 230 

poverty, 225, 256 

predicate, 259 

priestcraft, 231 

pronoun, 141, 261, 286 

prosperity of the wicked, 225 

Protagoras, 148 

Proteus, 281 

proverb, 159, 258, 285 


relation, 129 
retaliation, 136 
rewards of life, 223 
rings, 211 


Sadocus, 106 

schema Pindaricum, 221 
Simonides, 125 

Sitalces, 106 
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Socrates, confidence in, 111,- 236 3 
earnestness, 152, 172, - 173, 
203, 206, 237, 239, 251, 
265 
doctrine of body and τς. 
11: 
εἰρωνεία, 144, 149, 172, 208, 
220, 289 
hatred of falsehood, 139, 238 
hire for teaching, 146, 168 
humanity, 137 
intercourse with the young, 
109, 228 
method, 116, 134, 135, 141, 
142, 147, ,154, 158, 172, 
182, 183, 184, 188, 264 
monotheist, 279 
popularity, 147, 239 
positiveness, 153 
poverty, 146, 148 
satire, 110 
sympathy, 139 
wisdom, reputation for, 148 
Sophists, 145, 146, 148 
Sophocles, 114 
specialism, 244, 258 
subject, 131, 211, 265 
subjunctive, 145, 154 


tense, 106, 210, 218 

Teres and Tereus, 106 

Thales, 149 

Thrasymachus, 172, 182, 198 

toleration, 233 

triple division, 151, 180, 204, . 
206 


unity, 245 


verbs, of catching, 107, 140, 
213, 218 
sitting, 110 
frequency, 110 


war, 256 

wealth, 257 

wild animals, 142 
witchcraft, 226 


Xenophanes, 268, 269, 279, 281 


b.--GREEK. 


ἀγαπῶ, 118, 209 ἄρα, BOS, Pas. ΤΥ, 190) 30»; 

ἀγείρω, 282 Ὁ 17. ἢν ΟΣ; 2 8) 

ἀγριαίνω, 140 ἀρετὴ, 157, 197, 199 

ἀδαμάντινος, 212 ἀρκεῖν, 248 

ἀδικία, 137, 183 ἁρπᾶζω, 200 

ἀεὶ, 200 apa, Loe. 169, 175, 176, 188, 
. ἀκούω, 206 191: 0 

ἀκριβὴς, 174, 177 ἄρχω, 163 

ἁλίσκομαι, 214 ἀστεῖος, 186 

Gamo 109. los, 184. 189-231, ἅτε, 107, 190 

247, 265 ad, 124, 182, 254 

ἄλλο τι, 145, 164, 244 αὐτάρκεια, 118, 160, 161, 242 

ἀλλάσσω, 115, 250 αὐτίκα, 157 

ἀλλότριον, 166, 179 αὐτόθι, 132 

GAN ov, 173, 275 ἀφαιρέω, 214 

ἀλώπηξ, 229 

ἁμαρτάνειν, 135 βαλανεὺς, 171 

ἀμείβομαι, 141 βασανίζω, 216 

ἁμιλλᾷν, 187 βασιλεὺς, 180 

ἄμουσος, 137, 266 Βενδίδεια, 105, 200 

ἄν, 128, 145, 212, 239 βίος, 228 

ἀναγκαῖος, 244, 253 βλάπτω, 137 

ἀνάθημα, 218 ᾿ βούλομαι, 220 

ἀνδραπυδίζομαι, 171 βοῦς, 247 

ἀνδριὰς, 210 

ἀνέχομαι, 236 γὰρ, 107, 144, 150 


ἀνόητος, 213 

ἀξιόω, 146 

ἀπαγορεύειν, 238 
ἀπαλλάσσω, 115, 202, 231 
ἄπειρος, 257 

ἀπέραντον, 162 

ἁπλοῦς, 215, 279 

ἁπλῶς, 191 


get 4 12..102..17 
γενναῖος, 184, 221 
γῆρας, 112 

yons, 278 

γοῦν, 159 
γυμναστικὴ, 261, 266 
γυμνὸς, 251 


ἀπὸ, 168 δεινὸς, 143, 146, 214 
ἀποδειλιάω, 260 δὴ. LOO.) 11.152. 190: 14 5. 158, 
ἀποδέχομαι, 144, 156, 208, 238, © 119..-.191, 194, 197, 198, 204, 
276 259 
ἀποδιδίναι, 122 δημηγορεῖν, 190 
| ἀπολαύω, 200 δῆτα, 177, 192, 280 


Ty 
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διὰ, 110, 140, 200 

διαμαρτάνειν, 351 

διαμαχετέον, 278 

διανοία, 185, 210 

διαπράξασθαι, 212 

διατεθρυλημένος, 206 

διερευνᾶν, 239 

διϊστάναι, 213 

δικαιοσύνη, 122, 129, 139, 152, 
182, 207, 218, 2338, 251 

διφροὶ, 110 

δοκεῖν, 184, 1385, 192, 285 

δόξα, 176 

δοῦλος, 170, 250 

δύναμαι, 268 

δυσέκνιπτα, 273 


ἐθέλειν. 261 

εἰρωνεία, 144 

eis, tad 

εἰσφοραὶ, 168 

€xcei, 120, 227 

ἔλαττον ἔχει, 167 
ἐνδατεῖσθαι, 250 
ἐνδέχομαι, 280 

ἕνεκα, 147 

- ἐνσημαίνω, 267 
ἐνταῦθα, 181 

ἐξαρκεῖ, 160 

ἐπαγωγαὶ, 226 

ἐπεὶ, 233 

ἔπειτα, 140, 143, 240 
ἐπεξελθεῖν, 217 

ἐστὶ, 118, 101. 28,. 252 
ἐπιθυμητικὸν, 261 
ἐπιτυγχάνω, 190, 208 
ἐπῳδαὶ, 226 

ἔργον, 188, 194, 196, 246, 260 
ἕρμαιον, 289 

ἐρυθριᾶν, 190 

ἔθ᾽ 891, 161, 197 

ἔτι, 232 

εὐήθεια, 184 
εὐωχέομαι, 195, 252 
ἔχομαι, 114, 218, 222 


ἔχω, 169, 190, 224, 227, 288, 


238, 247 
ἐ χθροὶ, 127 


(ημία, 179 
Civ, YY 
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GREEK. 
ἢ» 261 


ἡδονὴ, 111, 115 
ἡδὺς, 146, 184 


θαμίζω, 110 
θαυμαστῶς ws, 122, 190 
θεῖον, 126, 150, 233, 238 
θεῷ, 105 

θηρίον, 140 

θυμὸς, 261, 262 

θύειν, 271 


ἰδέα, 224, 245, 279, 288 
ἴδιος, 176, 218, 234 
ἱερὸς, 170 


Kat, 140, 153) 237 

καὶ ἄλλος καὶ, 114, 211 
καὶ δὴ, 217 
καὶ δὴ καὶ, 109, 112, 166, 208 
καὶ μὴν, 112, 191; οῦ 

καὶ ταῦτα, 159 

κακοήθεια, 184 

καλὸν, τὸ, 234 

καταντλεῖν, 172, 206 
καταπαλαῖσαι, 220 

κεῖμαι, 118 ᾿ i 
κηλεῖν, 205 

Kivew, 284 

κοινωνία, 241 

κομιδῇ, 195, 285 

Kouwpos, 263 

κοσμὸς, 255 

κρείττων, 149 

κύριος, 282 


λαθεῖν, 1382, 158 

λαμπὰς, 108 | 

λέγω, 117,155, 157, 214, 220, 
230 

λῆς 168 

λογιστικὸν, 150, 151, 261 

λόγος, 128, 182, 185, 164, 168, 
205, 228, 229, 241, 277 


μακρὸς, 223 

μάλιστα, 165. 270 

μέλλω, 179, 188, 204, 214, 229, 
247, 258, 257, 259, 263, 286 

μέλω, 175 


INDEX.— 


μέντοι, 111, 124, 153, 176, 260 
μέρος, 184, 185, 204, 246 

᾿ μεταδιδόναι, 243 

μέτριος, 116 


| ph, 108, 232 


way, 112, 247 
μισθὸς, 178 
μουσικὴ, 261, 266 
Gieo1, 120 


νεανικὸς, 223 

veo, 109. 227, 2332273 
νοεῖ, 138 

νόμισμα, 249 

νύμος, 210 

νῦν, 111, 114 


ξυμβόλαια, 130, 168, 218, 249 
ξυμφέρον, 153 


οἰκεία, 167 

οἷος, 194 

ὁμοῖος, 189, 226 
ὀξὺ, 239 

ὅπως, 142 
datos, 170 

ovde, 108, 153 
οὕπω, 153 
οὕτως, 240 


ὀφείλω, 127 


παρὸ, 110 
παραδοῦναι, 253 
παρασκευὴ, 215 
παρείκω, 260 
πάρεργον, 246, 259 
παρίεμαι, 159 
πάσχω, 114, 
280 
πείθω, 182, 230 
περαίνειν, 241 
περιΐσταμαι, 165 
πεττοὶ, 130 
πέφυκα, 181, 206 
πλέον, 158, 167, 185 
ποιέω, 210, 235, 248 
ποῖος, 118, 260 


146, 174, 288, 


GREEK. 


πόλις, 151, 241, 244 
πολὺς, 172 
πολύστροφον, 121 
πόῤῥω, 166 
πράγματα ἔχειν, 246 
πρᾶος, 200 
προοίμιον, 202 

πρὸς, 106, 108 
προσκεφάλαιον, 110 
πῶς, 100 


σαρδάνιον, 144 
σεμνὸς, 283 
σκέψις, 190 
σκιαγραφία, 229 
σοφιστὴς, 209, 230 
σοφὸς, 126 
σποδιοῦσι, 202 
στάσις, 192, 193, 
201 
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194, 256, 


στέφανοι, 110, 223, 234, 252 


συκοφαντὴς, 156 
σύμφωνα, 278 
σύμψηφος, 278 
σύνταξις, 168 
σφᾶς, 261 
σχῆμα, 229, 255 
σχολῇ, 201 
σῶμα, 111 


τείνω, 115, 206, 235 


τέλεος, 110, 188, 191, 214 


τελεταὶ, Jol, 252 
τεχνικὸς, 258, 260 
τιτθὴ, 165 

τὸ, 117 

τὸ λεγόμενον, 220 
τολμάω, 212 

τότε, 135 

τρυφᾶν, 253 
τύποι, 274 
τύραννος, 139, 170 


ὑγιὴς, 254 

ὑμνέω, 224 

ὕπαρ, 285 

ὑπὸ, 252 , 
ὑποκατακλίνομαι, 141 
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ὑπολαμβάνω, 150, 155, 252 


ὑπονοία, 273 


φαῦλος, 260 © 
φιλύσοφος, 264 
φιλοτιμία, 180 
φλεγμαίνειν, 256 
φοιτάω, 111 

pc pos, 168 
φορτικῶς, 235 
φύσις, 246 
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ψεῦδος, 269, 282, 284 
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χαρίεις, 146 
χαρίζομαι, 147, 192 
χόρος, 286 | 
χρεία, 242, 251 
χρῆσθαι, 131, 238 


ψυχὴ, 199 


ὡς, 107, 190, 233, 267 
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Auzilia Latina. A Series of Progressive Latin Exercises. By 
M.J.B.Baddeley,M.A. Feap.8vo. PartI. Accidence. 2nd Edition, revised. 
2s. Part Il. 4th Edition, revised. 2s. Key to Part II. 2s. θᾶ. 

T.atin Prose Lessons. By Prof. Church, M.A. 6thEdit. Feap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


Latin Exercises and Grammar Papers. By T. Collins, M.A. δίῃ. 


Edition. Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

Unseen Papers in Latin Prose and Verse. With Examination 
Questions. By T. Collins, M.A. 3rd Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

in Greek Prose and Verse, With Examination Questions. 
By T. Collins, M.A. 2nd Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 

Tales for Latin Prose Composition. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By G. H. Wells, M.A. 2s. 

Latin Vocabularies for Repetition. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo. 18. 6d. 

Analytical Latin Exercises. By C. P. Mason, B.A. 4th Edit. 
Part I., 15. 6d. Part II., 2s. 6d. 

Latin Mood Construction, Outlines of, With Exercises. By 
the Rev. G. E. C. Casey, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.8. Small post 8vo. 18. 6d. 
Latin of the Exercises. 15. 6d. 

Scala Latina. Elementary Latin Exercises. By Rev. J. W. 
Davis, M.A. New Edition, with Vocabulary. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Scala Greeca: a Series of Elementary Greek Exercises. By Rev. J. W. 
Davis, M.A., and R. W. Baddeley, M.A. 3rd Edition. Fceap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Greek Verse Composition. By G. Preston, M.A. Crown 8vo.4s. 6d. 

Greek Particles and their Combinations according to Attic Usage. 
A Short Treatise. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

By tue Rev. P. Frost, M.A., St. Joun’s Connuece, CAMBRIDGE. 

Eclogee Latine; or, First Latin Reading-Book, with English Notes 
and a Dictionary. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Materials for Latin Prose Composition. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
2s.6d. Key, 4s. 

A Latin Verse-Book. An Introductory Work on Hexameters and 
Pentameters. New Edition. Fecap.8vo. 3s. Key, 5s. 

Analecta Greeca Minora, with Introductory Benteneek English 
Notes,and a Dictionary. New Edition, Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


— 
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Materials for Greek Prose Composition. New Hdit. Feap. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. Key, 5s. ’ ἣ 

Florilegium Poeticum. Elegiac Extracts from Ovid and Tibullus, 
New Edition. With Notes. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. : 

Anthologia Greeca. A Selection of Choice Greek Poetry, with Notes. 
By F. St. John Thackeray. 4th and Cheaper Edition. 16mo. 4s. 6d. 

Anthologia Latina. A Selection of Choice Latin Poetry, from 
Neevius to Boéthius, with Notes. By Rev. F. St. John Thackeray. Revised 
and Cheaper Edition, i16mo. 4s. Gd. 


By ἢ. A. Hotpsrn, LL.D. 

Foliorum Silvula, Part I. Passages for Translation into Latin 
Hlegiac and Heroic Verse. 10th Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Part II. Select Passages for Translation into Latin Lyric 

and Comic Iambic Verse. 3rd Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Part III. Select Passages for Translation into Greek Verse. 
3rd Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 

Folia Silvulee, sive Ecloge Poetarum Anglicorum in Latinum et 
Greecum converse. 8vo. Vol. II. 12s. 

Foliorum Centuries. Select Passages for Translation into Latin 
and Greek Prose. 9th Edition. Post 8vo. 88. 


TRANSLATIONS, SELECTIONS, &e. 


Ἔα Many of the following books are well adapted for School Prizes. 


faschylus. Translated into English Prose by F. A. Paley, M.A. 
2nd Edition. 8vo. 7s. 3d. _ 
Translated into English Verse by Anna Swanwick. Post 


8vo. 5s. 

Homer. The Iliad. Books I.-I[V. Translated into English 
Hexameter Verse by Henry Smith Wright, B.A. Royal 8vo. 5s. 

Horace. The Odes and Carmen Seculare. In Hnglish Verse by 
J. Conington, M.A. 9thedition. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. δα. 

The Satires and Epistles. In English Verse by J. Coning- 

ton, M.A. 6thedition. 6s. 6d. 

Illustrated from Antique Gems by C. W. King, M.A. The 

text revised with Introduction by H. A. J. Munro, M.A, Large 8vo. 1]. 1s. 

Translations from. By Sir Stephen H. de Vere, Bart., 
with Latin Text. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

Eforace’s Odes. Englished and Imitated by various hands. Edited 
by C. W. F. Cooper, Crown 8vo. 6s, δᾶ, 

Lusus Intercisi. Verses, Translated and Original, by H. J, 
Hodgson, M.A., formerly Fellow οὗ Trinity College, Cambridge. 5s, 

Propertius. Verse Translations from Book V., with revised Latin 
Text. By Ff. A. Paley, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 88. 

Plato. Gorgias. Translated by Εἰ. M. Cope, M.A. 8vo. 7s. 

Philebus. Translated by F.A. Paley, M.A. Small8vo. 4s, 

LTheetetus. Translated by F.A.Paley,M.A. Small 8vo. 45. 

Analysis and Index of the Dialogues. By Dr. Day. Post8vo.5s, 

Reddenda Reddita: Passages from English Poetry, with a Latin 
Verse Translation. By F. E. Gretton. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Sabrines Corolla in Hortulis Regie Scholex Salopiensis contexuerunt 
tres viri floribus legendis. Kditio tertia. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Theocritus. In Hnglish Verse, by C. S. Calverley, M.A. New 
Edition, revised. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

Translations into English and Latin. By C. 8. Calverley, M.A, 
Post 8vo. 7s, 60, 
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Translations into Greek and Latin Verse. By BR. C. Jebb. 4to. 
cloth gilt. 10s. 6d. 

into English, Lint; and Greek. By R. C. Jebb, M.A, 
H. Jackson, Litt.D., and W. E. Currey, M.A. Second Edition. ὃς, 

Between Whiles. Translations by Rev. Β. H. Kennedy, D.D. 


2nd Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


REFERENCE VOLUMES. 
A Latin Grammar. By Albert Harkness. Post 8vo. 6s. 
— By T.H. Key, M.A. 6th Thousand. Post 8vo. 8s, 
A Short Latin Grammar for Schools. By T. H. Key, M.A. 
F.R.S. 15th Edition. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
' A Guide to the Choice of Classical Books. By J.B. Mayor, M.A. 


3rd Edition, lg a Supplementary List. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. Supple- 
mentary List, ls. 6d. . 


The Theatre of the Greeks. By J. W. Donaldson, D.D. 8th 
‘Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Keightley’s Mythology of Greece and Italy. 4th Edition. 5s. 

A Dictionary of Latin and Greek Quotations. By H. T. Riley. 
Post 8vo. 5s. With Index Verborun, 6s. 

A History of Roman Literature. By W.S. Teuffel, Professor at 
the University of Tibingen. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 21s, 

Student’s Guide to the University of Cambridge. 4th Edition 
revised, Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d.; or in Parts.—Part 1, 25. 6d.; Parts 2 to 9, 15. 


each, 
CLASSICAL TABLES. 

Latin Accidence. By the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 19. 

Latin Versification. Is, 

Notabilia Qusedam; or the Principal Tenses of most of the 
Irregular Greek Verbs and Elementary Greek, Latin, and French Con- 
struction. New Edition. 158. 

Richmond Rules for the Ovidian Distich, ὅθ, By J. Tate, 
M.A. Is. 

The Principles of Latin Syntax. Is. 

Greek Verbs. A Catalogue of Verbs, Irregular and Defective; their 
leading formations, tenses, and inflexions, with Paradigms for conjugation, 
Rules for formation of tenses, ὅσο. &c. By J.S. Baird, T.C.D. 2s. 6d, 

Greek Accents (Notes on). By A. Barry, D.D. New Edition. 1s. 

Homeric Dialect. Its Leading Forms and Peculiarities. ByJ.S. 
Baird, T.C.D. New Edition, by W. G. Rutherford. 1s. 


Greek Accidence. By the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. New Edition. 1s. 


CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 

Algebra. Choice and Chance. By W. A. Whitworth, M.A, 3rd 
Edition, 68. 

Buclid. ‘Exercises on Euclid and in Modern Geometry. By 
J. McDowell, M.A. 3rd Edition, 6s. 

Trigonometry. Plane. By Rev. T.Vyvyan, M.A. 3rd Edit. 3s. 6d. 

Geometrical Conic Sections. By H. G. Willis, M.A. Man- 
chester Grammar School. 7s. 6d. Ἂν 

Conics. The Elementary Geometry οὗ, 4th Edition, ByC, Taylor, 
DD. 4s, 6d. 
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Solid Geometry. By W.S. Aldis, M.A. 3rd Edition. 6s. 
Rigid Dynamics. By W.S. Aldis, MA. 4s. 

Elementary Dynamics. By W. Garnett, M.A. 8rd Edition. 6s, 
Dynamics. A Treatise on, By W. H. Besant, D.Sc., F.R.S. 7s. 6d. 


Heat. An Elementary Treatise. By W. Garnett, M.A. 3rd Edit. 
98, 6d. Nai, 
Hydromechanics. By W. Η, Besant, M.A.,F.3.8. 4th Edition. 

Part I. Hydrostatics. 5s. 


Mechanics. Problems in Elementary. By W. Walton, M.A, 6s. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 

TEXT-BOOKS. 
A Series of Elementary Treatises for the use of Students in the 

Universities, Schools, and Candidates for the Public 

| Examinations. Fcap. 8vo. | 

Arithmetic. By Rev.C.Elsee, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 12th Edit. 3s. 6d, 
Algebra. By the Rev. C. Elsee, M.A. 6th Edit, 49. 
Arithmetic. By A. Wrigley, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
A Progressive Course of Examples. With Answers. By 
J. Watson, M.A. 5th Hdition. 2s. 6d. 


Algebra. Progressive Course of Examples. By Rev. W. F. 
M‘Michael, M.A.,and R.Prowde Smith, M.A, 4th Edition. 3s.6d. With 
Answers. 4s. 6d. 


Plane Astronomy, An Introduction to, By P. Τὶ, Main, M.A. 
oth Edition. 45. 


Conic Sections treated Geometrically, By W. H. Besant, M.A. 
5th Edition. 4s.6d. Solution tothe Hxamples. 4s. 


Elementary Conic Sections treated Geometrically, By W. H. 
Besant, M.A. 3 _ [In the press. 


Conics. Hnunciations and Figures. By W. H. Besant, M.A. Is. 6d. 
Staties, Hlementary. By Rev. H. Goodwin, D.D. 2nd Hdit. 3s, 

Hydrostatics, Elementary. By W. H. Besant, M.A, llth Edit 4s, 
Miensuration, An Elementary Treatise on. By B.T. Moore, M.A 6s. 


Wewton’s Principia, The First Three Sections of, with an Ap} en- 
dix; and the Ninth and Hleventh Sections. By J. H. Hvans, M.A. 5th 
Kdition, by P. T. Main, M.A. 4s. 


Optics, Geometrical. With Answers. By W.S. Aldis, M.A. 89. θά, 
_ Analytical Geometry for Schools. By T.G.Vyvyan. 4th Edit, 4s. 6d. 


Greek Testament, Companion to the. By A, C. Barrett, A.M, 
5th Hdition, revised. Feap.8vo. 5s. 


Book of Common Prayer, An Historical and Explanatory Treatise 
onthe. By W.G. Humphry, B.D. 6th Hdition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Music, Text-book of. By H.C. Banister. 12th Hdit. revised. 5s. 


Concise History of. By Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, B. Mus. 
Oxon. 7th Edition revised. 3s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, 


See foregoing Series. 
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GEOMETRY AND EUCLID. 


Euclid. The Definitions of, with Explanations and Exercises; 
and an Appendix of Exercises on the First Bock. By R. Webb, M.A- 
Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Book I. With Notes and Exercises for the use of Pre- 

paratory Schools, &ce. By Braithwaite Arnett, M.A. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The First Two Books explained to Beginners, By C. P, 
Mason, B.A. 2nd Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 64. 

The Enunciations and Figures to Euclid’s Elements. By Rev. 
J. Brasse, D.D. New Edition. Feap.8vo. 1s. On Cards, in case, 5s. 
Without the Figures, 6d. 

Exercises on Euclid and in Modern Geometry. By J. McDowell, 
B.A. Crown 8vo. 3rd Edition revised. 6s, 

Geometrical Conic Sections. By H. G. Willis, M.A. 7s. 6d. 

Geometrical Conic Sections. By W.H. Besant, M.A. 5th Edit, 
45, θά. Solution to the Examples. 4s. 

Elementary Geometrical Conic Sections. By W. H. Besant, 
M.A. ‘ [ In the press. 

Elementary Geometry of Conies. By C. Taylor, D.D. 4th Hdit, 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

An Introduction to Ancient and Modern Geometry of Conics. 
By C. Taylor, M.A. 8vo. 15s. 

Solutions of Geometrical Problems, proposed at St. John’s 
College from 1830 to 1846. By T. Gaskin, M.A. 8vo. 12s, 


TRIGONOMETRY. 
Trigonometry, Introduction to Plane. By Rev. T. G. Vyvyan, 
Charterhouse. 3rd Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


An Elementary Treatise on Mensuration. By B. T. Moore, 
M.A. 5s. 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 
AND DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 

An Introduction to Analytical Plane Geometry. By W. P, 
Turnbull, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 

Problems on the Principles of Plane Co-ordinate Geometry. 
By W. Walton, M.A. 8vo. 16s. 

Trilinear Co-ordinates, and Modern Analytical Geometry of 
Two Dimensions. By W. A. Whitworth, M.A. 8vo. 16s, 

An Elementary Treatise on Solid Geometry. By W.S. Aldis, 
M.A. 3rd Edition revised. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Elementary Treatise on the Differential Calculus. By M, 
O’Brien, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Elliptic Functions, Elementary Treatise on. By A, Cayley, M.A, 
Demy 8vo. 188. 


MECHANICS & NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Statics, Elementary. By H. Goodwin, D.D. Feap. 8vo. 2nd 
Edition. 3s, 

Dynamics, A Treatise on Elementary. By W. Garnett, M.A. 
γα Edition, Crown 8yo, 6s, 
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Dynamics. Rigid. By W.8. Aldis, M.A. 4s, 

Dynamics. A Treatiseon. By W.H. Besant, D.Se.,F.R.S8. 7s. 6d, 

Blementary Mechanics, Problemsin. By W. Walton, M.A. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. f 

Theoretical Mechanics, Problems in. By W. Walton. 2nd Edit, 


' revised and enlarged. Demy 8vo. 108. 
Hydrostatics. By W.H. Besant, M.A. Feap.8vo. 11th Edition. 4s. 
Hydromechanics, A Treatiseon. By W.H. Besant, M.A., F.R.S. 
8vo. 4th Hdition, revised. PartI. Hydrostatics. ὅδ, 
Optics, Geometrical. By W. 8S. Aldis, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 85, θά, 
Double Refraction, A Chapter on Fresnel’s Theory of. By W. 5. 
Aldis, M.A. 8vo. 2s. 
Heat, An Elementary Treatise on. By W. Garnett, M.A. Crown 


8vo. 3rd HKdition revised. 3s. 6d. 


Newton’s Principia, The First Three Sections of, with an Appen- 
dix; and the Ninth and Hleventh Sections. By J. H. Hvans, M.A. 5th 
Edition. Edited by P. T. Main, M.A. 4s, 


Astronomy, An Introduction to Plane. By P, T, Main, M.A, 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. 4s. 
Astronomy, Practical and Spherical. By R.Main,M.A, 8vo. 14s, 


Astronomy, Elementary Chapters on, from the ‘ Astronomie 
Physique’ of Biot. By H. Goodwin, D.D. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Pure Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, A Compendium of 


Facts and Formule in. By G. R. Smalley. 2nd Edition, revised by 
J. McDowell, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Elementary Mathematical Formule. By the Rev. T. W. Open- 
shaw. Is. 6d. 


Elementary Course of Mathematics. By H. Goodwin, D.D, 
6th Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


Problems and Examples, adapted to the ‘Elementary Course of 
Mathematics.’ 3rd Edition. 8vo. 5s. 


solutions of Goodwin's Collection of Problems and Examples. 
By W. W. Hutt, M.A. 3rd Hdition, revised and enlarged. S8vo. 9s. 


Mechanics of Construction. With numerous Examples, By 
S. Fenwick, F.R.A.S. 8vo. 12s, 


SS TD 


TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 


_ Kdited by H. Truzman Woop, Secretary of the 
Society of Arts. 
1. Dyeing and Tissue Printing. By W. Crookes, F.R.S. 3s. 


2. Glass Manufacture. By Henry Chance, M.A.: H. . 
and H. G. Harris. 3s. ea ᾿ ; δ δ Powell, Β.Α.; 


3. Cotton Manufacture. By Ri fare ' 
chester. 6s. 6d. y Richard Marsden, Esq., of Man- 


4, Chemistry of Coal-Tar Colours. By Prof, B 
lated by Dr. Knecht of Bradford, 5s, ᾿ - Benedikt, Trans. 


10 George Bell and Sons’ ὶ 


HISTORY, TOPOGRAPHY, &c. 


Rome and the Campagna. By R. Burn, M.A. With 85 En- 
gravings and 26 Maps and Plans. With Appendix. 4to. 31. 3s. 


Old Rome. A Handbook for Travellers. By R. Burn, M.A, 
With Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. 105, 6d. 


Modern Europe. By Dr. Τὶ H. Dyer. 2nd Edition, revised and 
continued. 5vols. Demy 8vo. 2]. 12s. θα. 


The History of the Kings of Rome. ByDr.T.H.Dyer. 8vo. 16s. 


The History of Pompeii: its Buildings and Antiquities, By 
τ, H. Dyer. 8rd Edition, brought down to 1874. Post 8vo. 7s. θᾶ. 


The City of Rome: its History and Monuments, 2nd Edition 
revised by T. H. Dyer. 5s, 


Ancient Athens: its History, Topography, and Remains. By 


T. H. Dyer. Super-royal8vo. Cloth. 1]. 5s. 


The Decline of the Roman Republic. By G. Long. 5 vols. 
8vo. 14s, each. 


A History of England during the Early and Middle Ages. By > 


C. H. Pearson, M.A. 2nd Edition revised and enlarged. 8vo. Vol. 1. 
169. Vol. IT. 14s. 


Historical Maps of England. By C. H. Pearson. Folio, $Srd 


Hdition revised. 31s. 6d. 

History of England, 1800-15. By Harriet Martineau, with 1 new 
and copious Index. Ivol. 88. 6d. 

History of the Thirty Years’ Peace, 1815-46. By Harriet Mar- 
tineau. 4 vols. 3s, 6d. each. 

A Practical ἘΥΌΘΡΗΙΝ of English History. By A. Bowes. 4th 
Edition. 8vo. 2s. 


Lives of the Queens of England. By A. Strickland. Library 
Edition, 8 vols. 7s. 6d. each. Cheaper Edition, 6 vols. 5s, each. Abridged 
Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 6d. 


Eginhard’s Life of Karl the Great (Charlemagne). Translated 
with Notes, by W. Glaister, M.A., B.C.L. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Outlines of Indian History. By A. W. Hughes. Small Post 
Svo. 3s. 6d. 


The Elements of General History. By Prof. Tytler. New 
Edition, brought down to 1874. Small Post 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


ATLASES. 
An Atlas of Classical Geography. 24 Maps. By W. Hughes 
and G. Long, M.A. New Edition. Imperial 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


A Grammar-School Atlas of Classical Geography. ‘Ten Maps 
selected from the above. New Edition. Imperial 8vo. 5s, 


First Classical Maps. By the Rey. J. Tate, M.A. 3rd Edition, 
Imperial 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Standard Library Atlas of Classical Geography. Imp. 8yo, 7s. 6d. 
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PHILOLOGY. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. With Dr. Mahn’s Etymology. 1 vol. 1628 pages, 3000 Illus. 
trations. 215. With Appendices and 70 additional pages of Illustra- 
tions, 1919 pages, 31s. 6d. 

‘THE BEST PRACTICAL HNGLISH DICTIONARY EXTANT.’—Quarterly Review, 1873. 


Prospectuses, with specimen pages, post free on application. 
Richardson’s Philological Dictionary of the English Language. 
Combining Explanation with Htymology, and copiously illustrated by 
Quotations from the best Authorities. Witha Supplement. 2 vols. 4to. 
i one pa. ; half russia, 51. 15s. 6d.; russia, 61.12s, Supplement separately. 
to. 8. 
An 8vo. Edit. without the Quotations, 15s.; half russia, 20s.; russia, 24s, 
Supplementary English Glossary. Containing 12,000 Words and 
Meanings occurring in English Literature, not found in any other 
Dictionary. By Rev. T. L.0O. Davies. Demy 8vo. 168. 
Folk-Etymology. <A Dictionary of Words perverted in Form or 
Meaning by False Derivation or Mistaken Analogy. By Rev. A. 5. Palmer, 
Demy 8vo. 218. 
Brief History of the English Language. By Prof. James Hadley, 
LUL.D., Yale College. Feap. 8vo. 18. 
The Hlements of the English Language. By H. Adams, Ph.D. 
20th Edition. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Philological Hssays. By T. H. Key, M.A.,F.R.S. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Language, its Origin and Development. By T.H. Key, M.A, 
FE.R.S. 8vo. 14s. 

Synonyms and Antonyms of the English Language. By Arch- 
deacon Smith. 2nd Hdition. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Synonyms Discriminated. By Archdeacon Smith. Demy 8vo. 
2nd Edition revised. 14s. 

Bible English. Chapters on Words and Phrases in the Bible and 
Prayer Book. By Rev. T. L. O. Davies. 5s. 

The Queen’s English. A Manual of Idiom and Usage. By the 
late Dean Alford 6th Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

A History of English Rhythms. By Edwin Guest, M.A., D.C.L., 
LL.D. New Hdition, by Professor W. W. Skeat. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

Eitymological Glossary of nearly 2500 English Words de- 
rived from the Greek. By the Rev. E. J. Boyce. Feap. 8vo. 85. 6d. 

A Syriac oe By G. Phillips, D.D. 3rd Edition, enlarged. . 
8ὅγο. 7s. Gd. 


DIVINITY, MORAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 


Novum Testamentum Greecum, Textus Stephanici, 1550. By 
Τ᾿. H. Scrivener, A.M., LL.D., D.C.L. New Edition. 16mo. 4s. 6d, Also 
on Writing Paper, with Wide Margin. Half-bound, 12s. 


By the same Author, 
Codex Bezse Cantabrigiensis. 4to. 26s. 


A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament. 
With Forty Facsimiles from Ancient Manuscripts. 3rd Hdition. 8vo. 18s. 

Six Lectures on the Text of the New Testament. For English 
Readers, Crown 8yo. 6s, 
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A Guide to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. 
By the Rev. Edward Miller, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


The New Testament for English Readers. By thelate H. Alford, 


D.D. Vol. 1. Part I. 3rd Edit. 12s. Vol. 1. Part II. 2nd Edit. 10s. 6d. 
Vol. II. Part I. 2nd Edit. 16s. Vol. II. Part II. 2nd Edit. 16s, 

The Greek Testament. By the late H. Alford, D.D. Vol. I. 6th 
Edit. 11. 8s. Vol. II. 6th Edit. 1l. 4s. Vol. III. 5th Edit. 18s. Voi. IV, 
Part I. 4th Hdit. 18s. Wol. IV. Part IT. 4th Edit. 14s. Vol. IV. 11. 12s. 

Companion to the Greek Testament. By A. C. Barrett, M.A. 
Sth Hdition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

The Book of Psalms. A New Translation, with Introductions, &e. 
By the Very Rev. J. J. Stewart Perowne, D.D. 8vo. Vol. I. 5th Edition, 
18s. Vol. II. 5th Edit. 16s. 


Abridged for Schools. 5th Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. θά, 


History οἱ the Articles of Religion. By C. H. Hardwick. 3rd 
Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 


History of the Creeds. By J. Β. Lumby, D.D. 2nd Hdition. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. θα, 


Pearson on the Creed. Carefully printed from an early edition. 
With Analysis and Index by E. Walford, M.A. Post 8vo. 5s. 


Liturgies and Offices of the Church, for the use of English 
Readers, in Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer. By the Rey. 
Edward Burbidge, M.A. Crown 8vo. 9s 

An Historical and Explanatory Treatise on the Book of 
Common Prayer By Rev. W.G. Humphry, B.D. 6th Edition, enlarged. 
Small Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. ; Cheap Edition, 18. 

A Commentary on the Gospels, Epistles, and Acts of the 
Apostles. By Rev. W. Denton, A.M. New Edition. 7 vols. 8vo. 18s. 
each, except Vol. IT, of the Acts, 14s. Sold separately. 

Notes on the Catechism. By Rt. Rev. Bishop Barry. 7th Edit, 
Feap. 2s. 

Catechetical Hints and Helps. By Rev. E. J. Boyce, M.A. 4th 
Edition, revised. Feap. 2s. 6d. 


Examination Papers on Religious Instruction. By Rev. H, 7. 
Boyce. Sewed. Is. 6d. 

The Winton Church Catechist. Questions and Answers on the 
Teaching of the Church Catechism. By the late Rev. J. S. B. Monsell, 
LL.D. 4th Edition. Cloth, 3s.; or in Four Parts, sewed. 

The Church Teacher’s Manual of Christian Instruction. By 
Rev. M. F. Sadler. 34th Thousand. 2s. 6d. 

Easy Lessons on the Church Catechism, for Sunday Schools. 
By Rev. B. Τὶ Barnes. 1s. 6d. 

Butler’s Analogy of Religion; with Introduction and Index by 
Rev. Dr. Steere. New Hdition. Fecap. 3s. 6d. 

Kent’s Commentary on International Law. By J. T. Abdy, 
LL.D. New and Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Manual of the Roman Civil Law. By G. Leapingwell, LL.D. 
8vo. 12s, 

Essays on some Disputed Questions in Modern International 


Law. By T. J. Lawrence, M,A., LL.M. 2nd Edition. revised and en. 
larged, Post 8vo, 6s, 
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FOREIGN CLASSICS. 


A Series for use in Schools, with English Notes, grammatical and 
explanatory, and renderings of difficult idiomatic OE bi 
Feap. 8vo. 

Schiller’s Wallenstein. By Dr. A. Buchheim. δίῃ Edit. 5s. 
Or the Lager and Toe 2s. 6d. Wallenstein’s Tod, 2s. 6d, 
Maid of Orleans. By Dr. W. Wagner. 1s. θά. 
Maria Stuart. By V. Kastner. 158. 6d. 
Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea. By EH. Beli, M.A., and 
 -#, Walfel. 1s. θᾶ. 
German Ballads, from Uhland, Goethe, and Schiller. By C. L. 
Bielefeld. 3rd Edition. 1s. 6d. 
Charles XII., par Voltaire. By L. Direy. 4th Hdition. Is. θά. 
Aventures de Télémaque, par Fénélon. By C. J. Delille. 4th 
Edition. 2s. 64. 
Select Fables of La Fontaine. By F.H. A.Gasc. 18th Edit. 1s. 6d. 
Picciola, by X.B. Saintine. By Dr. Dubuc. 15th Thousand. 1s. 6d. 
. Lamartine’s Le Tailleur de Pierres de Saint-Point. Edited, 


with Notes, by J. Boielle, Senior French Master, Dulwich College. 2nd 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 158. 6d. 


Italian Primer. By Rev. A. Ὁ, Clapin, M.A. F cap. 8vo. 18. 


FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS. 
French Grammar for Public Schools. By Rey. A. C. Clapin, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo. 11th Hdition, revised. 2s. 6d. 
wrecen Primer. By Rev. A.C. Clapin, M.A, Feap. 8vo. 6th Edit. 


eae: of French Philology. By Rev. A.C. Clapin. Feap. 8vo. 
2nd Edit. 1s. 


Le Nouveau Trésor; or, French Student’s Companion. By 
M.H.S. 18th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


French Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar and 
idioms. Compiled by A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Manual of French Prosody. By Arthur Gosset, M.A. Crown 


. 8vo. 3s. 
Ἐ, KE. A. GASC’S FRENCH COURSE. 
First French Book. Feap. 8vo. 96th Thousand. 158. 6d. 
Second French Book. 42nd Thousand, Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Key to First and Second French Books. 4th Edit. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


French Fables for Beginners, in Prose, with Index. 15th Thousand. 
12mo. 25. 

Select Fables of La Fontaine. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 88. 

Histoires Amusantes et Instructives. With Notes. 15th Thou. 
sand. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d 

Practical Guide to Modern French Conversation. 15th Thou- 
sand. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. ὶ 

French Poetry for the Young. With Notes. 5th Edition. Feap. | 


8yo. 2s. 


: 
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Materials for French Prose Composition; or, Selections from 
ay fog English Prose Writers. 17th Thousand. Feap. 8vo. 45, 6d. 
ey, 68. 
Prosateurs Lon ERNE With Notes. 9th Edition, re- 
vised. 12mo. 5s. 
Le Petit Cornpagnon; a French Talk-Book for Little Children. 
llth Thousand. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 
An Improved Modern Pocket Dictionary of the French and 
. English Languages. 36th Thousand, with Additions. 16mo. Cloth. 4s. 
Also in 2 vols. in neat leatherette, 5s. __ 
Modern French-English and English-French Dictionary. 3rd 
and Cheaper Hdition, revised. In 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
The A B C Tourists’ French Interpreter of all Immediate 
Wants. By F. E. A. Gase. Is. 


GOMBERT’S FRENCH DRAMA. 


Being a Selection of the best Tragedies and Comedies of Moliére, 
Racine, Corneille, and Voltaire. With Arguments and Notes by A. 
Gombert. New Kdition, revised by F. Εἰ. A. Gasc. Feap. 8vo. 1s. each; 


sewed, 6d. CoNnTENTS. . 

MoLIERE :—Le Misanthrope. L’Avare. Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Le — 
Tartuffe. Le Malade Imaginaire. Les Femmes Savantes. Les Fourberies 
de Scapin. Les Précieuses Ridicules. L’Ecole des Femmes. L’Ecole des 
Maris. Le Médecin malgré Lui. 

RACINE:—Phédre. Esther. Athalie. Iphigénie. Les Plaideurs. La 
Thébaide; ou, Les Fréres Ennemis. Andromaque. Britannicus. 

P. CORNEILLE:—Le Cid. Horace. Cinna. Polyeucte. 


VOLTAIRE :—Zaire. 


GERMAN CLASS-BOOKS. 


Materials for German Prose Composition. By Dr. Buchheim. 
9th Edition. Feap. 4s.6d. Key, Parts I. and II., 3s. Parts III. and IV., 4s. 
Advanced German Course. Comprising Materials for Trans- 


lation, Grammar, and Conversation. By F. Lange, Ph.D., Professor 
R. M. A. Woolwich. Crown 8vo- 15. 6d. 


GERMAN SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


Meister Martin, der Kiifner. Erzahlung von ἘΠ. T. A. Hoffman. 
Edited by F. Lange, Ph.D., Professor, Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
Feap. 8vo. 158, 64. 

Hans Lange. Schauspiel von Paul Heyse. Edited by A, A. 
Macdonell, M.A., Ph.D., Taylorian Teacher, University, Oxford. Autho- 
rised Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 

Auf Wache. Novelle von Berthold Auerbach. Drr GrrrorENEe 
Kuss. Novelle von Otto Roquette. Hdited by A. A. Macdonell, M.A. 
Authorised Edition, feap. 8vo. 2s. | 


Wortfolge, or Rules and Exercises on the Order of Words in 
German Sentences. By Dr. I. Stock. 18. 6d. 


A German Grammar for Public Schools. By the Rev. A. C. 
Clapinand Ε΄, Holl Miller. Srd Edition. Feap. 2s. 6d. 


A German Primer, with Exercises. By Rev. A. C.Clapin. Is. 
Kotzebue’s Der Gefangene. With Notesby Dr. W. Stromberg. 18. 
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ENGLISH CLASS-BOOKS. 


A Brief History of the English Language. By Prof. Jas, Hadley, 
LL.D., of Yale College. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 


The Elements of the English Language. By EH. Adams, Ph.D. 
20th Edition. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The Rudiments of English Grammar and Analysis. By 
H. Adams, Ph.D. 15th Thousand. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 


A {Εἰ system of Parsing. By L, EH. Adams, B.A. Feap. 8vo. 
8. 6d. 


By C. P. Mason, Fellow of Univ. Col’ tondon. 


First Notions of Grammar for Young Τ 
"21st Thousand. Cloth, 84. ae Poe 


First Steps in English Grammar for : 
18mo, 38th Thousand. 1s, “ Junior Classes. Demy 


Outlines of English Grammar {i. : 
Pahang: Oroausvo. os. Ὁ the use of Junior Classes. 


English Grammar, including the Princi Ἢ 
᾿ ᾿ Principles of Grammatical 
Analysis. 28th Edition. 110th Thousang. eon Svo. 3s. 6d. 


A Shorter English Grammar, with e¢sions Exercises. 21st Thou- 
sand. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. “ 


_ English Grammar Practice, being the Exercises separately. 19, 


Code Standard Grammars. Part.t : 
IV., and V., 84, each. 8 I. and 11, 2d.each. Paris IIL, 
MA RT Ce ΤῸ 


Practical Hints on Teachine py Rey, J. Menet, M.A. 6th Edit, 


revised. Crown 8vo. cloth. oe Gd. 3 paper, 2s. 


ΠΟΥ] Ἢ τ Mews Grant. A Manual of School Manage- 
ee ee os B.A Bese 2nd Edit, revised. ':Part I. Infant 


School, 3s. Part.” ae Complete, 6s. 


Test Lessons ir ictation. 3rd Edition. Paper cover, 1s. 6d. 
Drawing Copies. By P. H. Delamotte. Oblong 8vo. 12s. Sold 


| aD in parts at 15. each. 
Poetry for the Schoolroom. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


‘fhe Botanist’s Pocket-Book. With a copious Index. By W. BR, 
Hayward. 4th Edit. revised. Crown 8vo. clothlimp. 4s. 6d. 


Fizperimental Chemistry, founded on the Work of Dr, Stéckhardt, 
By C. W. Heaton. Post 8vo. 5s. 


Picture School-Books. In Simple Language, with numerous 
Illustrations. Royal 16mo. 

The Infant’s Primer. 3d.—School Primer. 6d.—School Reader. By J 
Tilleard. 1s.—Poetry Book for Schools. 1s.—The Life of Joseph. 1s.—The 
Scripture Parables. By the Rev. J. EH. Clarke. 1s.—The Scripture Miracles. 
By the Rev. J. H. Clarke. 1s.—The New Testament History. By the Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. 1s.—The Old Testament History. By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, M.A. 1s.—The Story of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 1s.—The Life 
of Christopher Columbus. By Sarah Crompton. Js.~—The Life of Martin 
Luther. By Sarah Crompton, 18, 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. Νὰ 
A Series of Reading Books designed to facilitate the acquisition of the power 
of Reading by very young Children. In9 vols. limp cloth, 6d. each. 
‘The Old Boathouse. Bell and Fan; or, A Cold Dip. 
Tot and the Cat. A Bit of Cake. The Jay. The 


Black Hen’s Nest. Tomand Ned. Mrs. Bee. Suitabte 
‘TheCat and the-Hen. Sam and his Dog Red-leg. or 
Bob ad Tom Lee. ~A Wreck. Infants. 


The Newborn Lamb. The Rosewood Box. Poor 
Fan. Sheet Vog. 

The Story of Tiree Monkeys. 

Story of a’ Cat, Told by Herself. 

The Blind Boy. ie Mute Girl. A New Tale of : 

bes 1 Suitable 

The Dee and aM Knght. The New Bank Noite. or 
The Royal Visit. A Kine’, Walk on a Winter’s Day. ewe 

Queen Bee and Busy B®: | : : 

Gull’s Crag. 

A First Book of Geograph: By the Rev.C. A. Johns. 
Illustrated. Double size, 1s. 


BELL’S READING-BOOKS. 

FOR SCHOOLS AN. PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES. 
The popularity of the Books 7" Young Readers’ is a sufficient proof that; 
teachers and pupils alike approve oie use He eunpaciimer3 ae ἐν place of 
inati -yllables, of which elementary reading-books 
fit dry dombinstion of ae -ve therefore thought it advisable to extend 


generally consist. The Publishers hz 
the application of this principle to bcos adapted for more advanced readers. 


Now Ready. Post 8vo. stongly bound in cloth, 1s. each. 
Grimm’s German Tales. (Select: :) 


A 


Andersen’s Danish Tales. TIllustra.et. (Selected.) Suitable 
Great Englishmen. Short Lives for You’% Children. or ᾿ 
Great Englishwomen. Short Lives of. “i eee 4 


Great Scotsmen. Short Lives of. Da | 
Masterman Ready. By Capt. Marryat. Illus. (AY 3d.) » 
Friends in Fur and Feathers. By Gwynfryn™ ἡ Ὶ 
Parables from Nature. (Selected.) By Mrs. Gatty. ~~. 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. (Selecied.) 5 
Eidgeworth’s Tales. (A Selection.) Standard3 
Gulliver’s Travels. (Abridged.) ΤΥ. ΦΥ͂. 
Robinson Crusoe. Illustrated. 

Arabian Nights. (A Selection Rewritten.) 

Light of Truth. By Mrs. Gaitty. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. 

Settlers in Canada. By Capt. Marryat. (Abridged.) 

Marie: Glimpses of Life in France. ΒΥ Δ, R. Ellis. 


ἃ.- 


Poetry for Boys. Selected by D. Munro, aeaanie 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. (Abridged.) V. VL ἃ 
Life of the Duke of Wellington, with Mapsand Plans. 1 GAT 
Sir Roger de Coverley and other Essays from the 

Spectator. 


Tales of the Coast. By J. Runciman, 
Others in preparation, 


se er rm 


London: Printed by Stranaewars & Sons, Tower Street, St. Martin’s Lane, 
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